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A MISSION TO 
DZABELVAR 


(The Letters of Comrade B. Panchooni) 


By YERVAND ODIAN 


ow 09 


TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 

When in 1908 and 1909 Yervand Odian, 
the author of this correspondence, wrote his 
Panchooni, the word “Commu- 
’ had not yet been popularized. He 
icted his hero as a zealous, fanatical 
devotee of Socialism, newly introduced into 
Armenian life. And yet, as a perusal of this 
delicious correspondence will show, Com- 
rade Panchooni is the typical “Commie” of 
today. He is your next door neighbor. You 
will see him in your social club, in your 
labor union, in your church, and in your 
business association. When you see a man 
speak and act like Comrade Panchooni you 
will know that he is the typical Communist, 
pure and unadulterated. Yervand Odian, 
the Armenian author, portrayed the “Com- 
mie” of 1952 forty-four years ago. Nothing 
has been changed in his character. He is 
the same half-backed, frivolous-minded, in- 


(3) 


tellectual bantamweight as he was forty- 
four years ago. 

The story of Comrade Panchooni is a 
typical example of the Communist method 
of infiltration, of boring from within, of fost- 
ering division and disruption in a peaceful 
society, of wrecking society. At the time of 
Comrade Panchooni’s appearance the Ar- 
menian people were engrossed with an en- 
tirely different problem — the problem of 
their national emancipation from political 
tyranny. And yet, Panchooni replaced that 
burning Armenian problem of political lib- 
eration with his fantastic and ill-timed new 
doctrine. 

He went to a little Armenian village of 
twenty families called Dzabelvar in the in- 
terior of Turkish Armenia. The peasants 
of Tzabelvar were happy and contented 
with their lot. At least there was no dissen- 
sion among them. Comrade Panchooné took 
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this peaceful village and divided it into 
classes, the obscurantist clergy, the agrar- 
ian capitalists, the bourgeoisie, and his 
champions of the proletariat. He set these 
classes against one another, and in the brief 
space of one year he burst the little village 
wide open. He wiped off the little village, 
with not one soul living. Then, with bound- 
less indulgence, he wrote his organization 
that his mission had been a complete suc- 
cess. Dzabelvar was destroyed, but the 
ideal of Socialism had triumphed. 

The story of Comrade Panchooni was a 
miniature drama enacted on the Armenian 
scene forty-four years ago, now being en- 
acted on a world scale. 


oS 2 * 


A Biographical Sketch of 
Comrade B. Panchooni 


It is impossible to present a life which as 
yet has not run the entire gamut of its evo- 
lution, particularly when it has just reached 
the zenith of its triumphant onward march. 
To pass a judgment, or to advance an opin- 
ion on such a life would indeed be a very 
rash thing. 

Therefore, leaving to future biographers 
the arduous, and equally imperative labor 
of presenting the entirety of Comrade Pan- 
chooni’s illustrious feats and his general be- 
havior, I shall content myself by offering 
a few bits of information about the hero 
of our Socalist Correspondence, by way of 
furnishing the raw material, so speak, with 
the intention of facilitating the task of 
future biographers in the preparation of a 
monument which the Armenian nation will 
some day erect in honor of its heroes. 

Comrade Panchooni was the youngest 
son of a Trebizond family, born in 1875. His 
mother died at child birth, without being 
able to suckle her baby, and the infant Pan- 
chooni was brought up on goat’s milk. Some 
other biographer will perhaps try to draw 


fantastic deductions from this trivial inci- 
dent, attributing Comrade Panchooni'’s 
known vanity and levity to the composition 
of his first diet. 

It took Panchooni a long time to learn 
to speak, but once he started to speak he 
never shut his mouth. His passion for talk- 
ing kept pace with his physical growth, so 
much so that his father was obliged to ap- 
ply to a physician to find a cure for this 
unusual phenomenon. 

“There is no cure, this child will always 
talk,” the physician said after his examina- 
tion. 

“But this thing is insufferable, we can't 
stand it at home,” the father complained. 

“Plug your ears with cotton, that’s the 
only way out,” the physician said. 

Despite his passion for talking, little Pan- 
chooni often misused his words, completely 
distorting the meaning. One day he pick- 
ed up a costly vase from the table, dashed 
it on the floor, and shattered it. On his re- 
turn home in the evening, the father saw 
what had happened, and calling his son, 
shouted at him: 

“What have you done with this vase?” 

“I built it, father,” replied little Pan- 
chooni innocently. 

‘What? You built it? You broke it, you 
brat!” 


“No, father, I built it,” persisted the boy. 

In vain did the father explain to him 
painstakingly that when you dash an ob- 
ject against the floor you break it, that such 
an operation is not called “building,” but 
“breaking.” It was impossible to pound 
this etymological nuance into the head of 
Panchooni who continued to shatter the 
objects in the home, the cups, the plates, the 
bottles, and each time they scolded him he 
calmly replied, “I am building them.” 

In the school Panchooni spent his time 
debating with, or expatiating to his school- 
mates, he never learned his lessons, and al- 
ways found fault with either the teacher, 
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the text book, the class room, or his note- 
book. 

One day he had a quarrel with one of 
his schoolmate who was a sensible lad and 
metic. 

“Five times five makes twenty-five,” said 
his schoolmate who was a sensible lad and 
who later became a rich broker. 

“No,” insisted Panchooni, “five times five 
makes fifty.” 

“No, it makes twenty-five.” 

“No, it makes fifty.” 

The other seeing that it was difficult, or 
impossible, as we might say, to pound any- 
thing into Panchooni’s thick head, and un- 
willing to provoke a useless quarrel, said 
to him placatingly: 

“Very well, I will keep on thinking it 
makes twenty-five, you keep on thinking it 
makes fifty. Let’s say no more about it. 
Lets go play marbles.” 

“It won't do,” insisted Panchooni. “You 
must first be convinced that five times five 
makes fifty.” 

“That's impossible,” the other said. 

“IT must convince you at all cost,” our 
hero was irate. 

“I shall never be convinced, and you can 
never prove what you say,” the future 


broker replied. 

“I can’t prove it? I can’t prove it?” bel- 
lowed Panchooni. “Here is a convincer, 
take this.” And picking up a stone Pan- 
chooni bashed in his friend’s head. 


The head was slightly wounded but the 
boy still would not be convinced that five 
times five makes fifty. He ran to the teacher 
The teacher instantly called in 
Panchooni. 


crying. 


“Why did you break your companion’s 
head?” he roared with the voice of Jehovah 
who had rebuked Cain: “What have you 
done with your brother?” 

“I did it to convince him,” replied the 
future propagandist solemnly. 

Seeing his son’s extraordinary behavior 


the father would often gnash his teeth and 
would exclaim, “You are going to become 
a scourge, a scourge upon our head.” 

The poor man was over-optimistic. Pan- 
chooni would not be a scourge. He would 
be something far worse. He would be a 
revolutionary field worker. 


Panchooni lost his father when he was 
seventeen. His older brother, ten years 
older, was already married, and as a suc- 
cessful merchant had created an enviable 
position for himself. Scarcely one month 
after his father’s death, Panchooni already 
had broken with his brother, had demanded 
his share of the inheritance, and had left 
the paternal home. Without raising any 
objections, his brother immediately deliv- 
ered to Panchooni 300 gold pounds, the full 
share of his inheritance. Taking the money 
our lad went to Istanbul, led a dissolute 
life for three years, and one day he woke 
up without a cent in his pocket. At that 
moment the fraternal feeling in him was re- 
vived; he sat down and wrote an affection- 
ate letter to his brother in Trebizond and 
asked him to send him his fare to return to 
the paternal home. 


Overwhelmed with the biblical feeling 
“he was lost and now he is found,” his 
brother immediately sent him the required 
sum and two weeks later Panchooni arrived 
in Trebizond and fell into his brother’s 
arms. Panchooni saw that his brother, dur- 
ing his absence of three years, had doubled 
his father’s capital, and thanks to his in- 
dustry and business acumen, had become 
a respected and leading citizen in the city. 
On the other hand he ruefully noted that 
he had squandered his wealth during that 
time and now he was penniless. He put 
these two observations together, minced 
them, examined and analyzed them, and 
after these chemical operations he gave 
birth to the new and exalted doctrine of 
Socialism. 


It was then that he saw what an infernal 
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injustice Captalism was, and the impera- 
tive necessity of division of wealth. Pan- 
chooni had at last found the road to Damas- 
cus. He heard the ringing voice which said: 
“Let there be light.” 

He was a socialist now. 

Thereafter, in the quiet coffee clubs of 
Trebizond, from morning till evening, one 
would hear the ringing voice of Panchooni, 
thundering against the social injustice 
which threatened to destroy, to annihilate 
everything. The timorous listened to him 
terrified, the simple-minded stared at him 
in amazement, while the wise sneered at 
him and went away to their work. 

But Panchooni kept talking, talking, talk- 
ing. 

Confounded and confused, his poor bro- 
ther did not know how to get rid of this 
scourge. Finally one day he said to Pan- 
chooni, “Brother, I have thought of some- 
thing.” 

“Strange, very strange,” replied our hero. 

“Why? What is there strange about it?” 
the brother asked bewildered. 

“It is strange that you could think of 
something,” Panchooni said cynically. “Be- 
cause you businessmen, you capitalists, are 
not capable of thinking.” 

Panchooni had many such lovely witti- 
cisms and his brother was used to it, there- 
fore, without getting angry, he continued. 

“I thought,” he said, “that instead of loaf- 
ing here, I would send you to a business 
school in Marseilles. You will study there 
for three years, get your certificate, and I 
will make you a partner in my business 
when you return. 

The idea of studying in Europe appealed 
to Panchooni and he instantly accepted the 
proposition. 

“It’s a very good idea, I gladly accept 
it,” he said. 

One month later, holding a suitcase in 
each hand, Panchooni was at the Pier of 
Joliet. 


He spent a week in Marseilles, visited the 
business school, examined the curriculum 
and did not like it. Then he took the train 
and went to Geneva where he registered 
as a free lance student of social sciences. 


For four years he was a free lance stud- 
ent of social sciences, and during those four 
years Panchooni visited the university of 
his registration exactly five times. The first 
time, he went to whistle at the history pro- 
fessor who had praised the Great French 
Revolution. The second time, to join a 
demonstration against a lecturer on social- 
ism who had criticized Russian Nilhilism. 
The third time, to protest against a profes- 
sor of philosophy for his lack of enthusiasm 
for the teachings of Kroptokin. The fourth 
time, in the winter, he had gone to the uni- 
versity because his room was cold and he 
had no money to go to the alehouse. And 
finally, the fifth time, he joined a company 
of Spanish students to beat up a professor 
who had criticized the anarchistic actions 
in Barcelona. This last visit was the straw 
which broke the camel’s back. They ex- 
pelled him from the university and scratch- 
ed his name from the students’ list. 

Outside of these precious moments in 
the university, Panchooni spent his time 
with his Armenian and Russian revolution- 
ary comrades debating social problems. The 
bar rooms where all the problems which 
torment society were solved were his chief 
rendezvous, his impregnable bastions from 
which position he bombarded all the filthy 
bourgeoise of the world, all the capitalist 
extortioners, not even sparing his brother 
who supported him with a monthly stipend 
of 200 francs, not with the expectation of 
any good from Panchooni but just to keep 
him satisfied. 


But since then there had come about the 
massacres of the 90’s, his brother’s business 
was ruined, himself persecuted and im- 
prisoned, and one day he had been forced 
to leave everything behind, and taking his 
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wife and children he had left Trebizond 
and moved abroad. 

One day Panchooni received a letter noti- 
fying him that he should no longer expect 
a cent from his brother. 

“Filthy creature,” Panchooni exclaimed, 
shaking his fist. Our hero had frequent 
such outbursts which depicted his rebel- 
lious nature. 

This abrupt cessation of his monthly stip- 
end put an end to his comfortable life as 
a free lance student of social sciences which 
he had hoped to continue for long years. 
By degrees the ugly face of poverty came 
to the fore and Panchooni felt on his per- 
son the unpleasant effects of pauperism. 
His student friends tided him over for some 
time but one day they bade him good bye, 
although they did it very delicately. 

“How shall I get out of this mess?” he 
complained one day to one of his friends 
who was a student and a revolutionary 
editor at the same time. 

“Come, let us make you a revolutionary 
field worker,” his friend said, “you are a 
good speaker and that is enough.” 

The man who falls into the sea will grab 
at a snake, the proverb says. To para- 
phrase, we might say that among us one 
who is hungry will become a revolutionary. 

Panchooni accepted the proposition. 

One month later our hero set out for Bul- 
garia to preach “the word of life,” then he 
crossed to Greece, then Egypt, and finally 
to Persia and the Caucasus. His warm, im- 
passioned, and indefatigable eloquence set 
aflame the frozen spirits, braced up the 
shattered nerves, and enthused the simple- 
minded. His job was to organize volun- 
teer bands and to send them to the father- 
land while he remained abroad. 

“We are like sextons,” he would often re- 
mark, “we invite others by ringing the 
church bells and while they enter in we 
remain outside.” 

Such noble self-effacement! 


Panchooni was in the thick of this fever- 
ish revolutionary activity on the Persian 
border when suddenly the news arrived 
that a Constitution had been proclaimed 
in Turkey, a general amnesty had been 
granted to the prisoners, there was free- 
dom of the press, and every one was free 
to return to Turkey. 

These unexpected developments set our 
hero agape. “We are done,” he thought 
sadly. But Panchooni was wrong in his 
perspicacity. His real work was just to be- 
gin. When a few weeks later he received 
some newspapers from Istanbul and saw 
the mad rush of political parties on ancient 
Byzantium; when he read the spoken 
speeches, the enthusiasm and the jubilation 
of the naive citizens of Istanbul, the miracu- 
lous discovery of “We brought the free- 
dom,” more terrifying than Marconi’s wire- 
less or the roentgen rays, then our field 
worker donned his broad-brimmed hat, 
picked up his suit case, and one day fell on 
Istanbul like a meteor, to bring in his share 
to the general orgy of speech making. 

But he saw that all the positions were 
seized, and like the soldiers of Offenbach, 
our hero had arrived a bit too late. It is 
true that he gave some eight to ten “lec- 
tures” in some precincts, it is true that he 
recounted the wonders of the Congress of 
Paris on the banks of Bosphorus, but, alas, 
the listening ears were deadened. Besides, 
his eloquence was no match for such mas- 
ters as Aknooni and Shahrikian to whom 
the natives of Istanbul were accustomed 
to listen, much the same as we sinners too 
will some day get accustomed to the fires 
of hell. His words, therefore, fell upon dull 
ears. 


Thereupon Panchooni made a vital deci- 
sion. Far more than Istanbul, it was the 
interior provinces which needed to be light- 
ened and revolutionized. And he departed 
to Arabkir, and from there to Dzabelvar 
where he established his headquarters. 
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In the following letters we shall see that 
this activity was not entirely devoid of a 
certain majesty, at least for some. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE 

If I were a plagiarist, I would have felt 
no need of these few explanatory lines, and 
without saying a word I would have ap- 
propriated the bundle of letters which came 
into my possession by a whim of fate, and 
which I would like to present to the public 
in periodic installments through the medi- 
um of the newspaper “Byzantium.”° 

There are twelve letters altogether, writ- 
ten in one year. In the original the lan- 
guage approaches the Caucasian dialect, 
almost identical with it; but for the benefit 
of my readers I have thought best to con- 
vert the style into our Ashkharabar (mod- 
ern Armenian) as much as possible. To be- 
gin with the author is a cross breed of Rus- 
sian and Armenian, having been born in 
Turkey. 

If these letters are taken, as satire, the 
fault assuredly is not the writer's, inasmuch 
as the real author, cemented by solid prin- 
ciples, is a confirmed Armenian Socialist 
Revolutionary, supremely sober and en- 
trenched. 

The letters seem to be addressed to a cen- 
tral body, who apparently commissioned 
the author of the letters to fulfill his apos- 
tolic mission. 

—YERVAND ODIAN 


2 J * 


LETTER NO. 1 


Dzabelvar, September 15, 1908 
Dear Comrades: 

Immediately upon receiving your instruc- 
tions I set out from Arabkir and traveling 
through the villages of Shepik, Vaghshen, 
Krani and Mashkert where I stayed one 
night each, finally I arrived at the village 
of Dzabelvar which, in my opinion, is the 


*The letters were first published in Buzantion 
(Byzantium), Armenian daily of Istanbul. 


best suited place for our propaganda. 

Dzabelvar is strictly an Armenian village 
of twenty houses, perched in a beautiful, 
fertile valley through which flows a rivulet 
called Churberik. Generally speaking, the 
villagers are well-to-do, hard working, and 
industrious. Unfortunately they have not 
suffered much from the old regime and for 
this reason the new regime has had little 
effect upon them. From time to time they 
have been persecuted only by the Kurds 
of the neighboring village Komrash who 
are bandits. 

I need not tell you that Dzabelvar is 
buried in deep ignorance, especially in re- 
gard to socialism. I have been here fifteen 
days and from the first day of my arrival 
I started my propaganda. I am sorry to 
say, however, I have been unable to make 
a dent in their thick skulls about the crimes 
of capitalism, the imperative necessity of 
workers’ syndicates, the demands of the 
proletariat, etc. But, I have not despaired, 
on the contrary, their ignorance gives me 
an added incentive to push on my propa- 
ganda. 

What makes my job harder is that there 
are no clearly defined classes in Dzabelvar, 
more specifically, they have no class con- 
sciousness. It will be my task to organize 
these class divisions, to show them their 
specific demands, and how to achieve these 
aims. 

We must prepare these ignorant peasants 
for the fight, and that is not an easy task. 

For two weeks I have been in constant 
contact with the inhabitants of the village, 
trying to spot and to select those persons 
with whom I shall create the various classes. 

The village has an old priest named Fa- 
ther Sahak; he represents the medieval 
clergy, the bulwark of obscurantism. It is 
necessary to wage a vigorous fight against 
him. 

The bourgeoisie of Dzabelvar is represent- 
ed by Res Serko, the village chief, and his 
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This dirty bourgeois has 


tew satellites. 
three fields, two cows, one donkey and two 
goat, the result of centuries of oppression 
of the poor, dispossessed peasants. Curi- 
ously enough, this man enjoys a good repu- 
tation and is respected by all, even by those 


who should be his natural enemies. This 
gives you an idea to what extent these 
wretched people are steeped in ignorance. 
I need not tell you that Father Sahak dines 
at the home of Res Serko several times a 
week. — The eternal alliance between capi- 
talism and the clergy against the dispos- 
sessed classes. But, patience. All this will 
be taken care of. 

In Dzabelvar the workers’ class consists 
of Muko the blacksmith. Two days ago 
Res Serko’s donkey lost a shoe and the dirty 
bourgeois was forced to appeal to Muko. 
I tried hard to convince Muko to declare 
a general strike against Res Serko and leave 
his donkey without a shoe. Such an act 
would make a sensational impression on 
the privileged classes, generally speaking. 
But, unfortunately, Muko opposed me be- 
cause I had not as yet done enough propa- 
ganda. No matter. If I did not succeed 
this time, I will succeed the next time. A 
general strike is an imperative necessity in 
Dzabelvar to show a tangible result of our 
propaganda. 

Tomorrow I shall leave for the Kurdish 
village of Komrash where I shall stay a few 
days, to preach cooperation between the 
Armenians and the Kurds. The Kurds are 
our natural allies. We must cooperate with 
them and use them for the triumph of our 
principles, if necessary. But these are prob- 
lems for the future. 

Send me some money. 


PANCHOONI 
oc — = 
LETTER NO. 2 


Dzabelvar, October 2, 1908 


Dear Comrades: 


My spirits are very high as I write this ; 


letter and I hope with my next letter I 
shall have some factual information for 
you. My first labors were somewhat dif- 
ficult but I have great hopes in the future. 

The Kurds of Komrash Village gave me 
a warm reception. I spent four days with 
them and I saw that they were in a very 
friendly mood. They grasped the intrica- 
cies of expropriation much better than our 
numbskulls of Dzabelvar. They expressed 
willingness immediately to put on a practi- 
cal basis the problem of forcibly confiscat- 
ing the property of the bourgeois oppressors 
of the village. I told them not to be in such 
a hurry but wait a while. At all events 
Komrash Village is a strong foothold for 
our propaganda. 

One marvelous incident will show you 
the strong character of the Kurds. After 
being entertained by them with such great 
honors for four days, as I was returning 
to Dzabelvar having mounted my horse, in 
the valley called Kanli Ova these same 
Kurds, at whose home I had been a guest, 
suddenly attacked me and robbed me, leav- 
ing me almost naked. 

“But why did you not rob me when I 
was with you?” I asked surprised. 

“At that time you were our guest,” re- 
plied Kelesh Murko, the owner of the 
house. “But once you were out of the vil- 
lage, you were our prey.” 

This answer contains a deep principle 
which is worthy of our serious thought. 

Having returned to Dzabelvar I resumed 
my mission with great zeai. At present I 
have a warm and devoted partisan who 
will be a power for us in the near future. 
His name is Khevy Avo which means Crazy 
Avo. Khev Avo is a stripling of seventeen 
summers. He has been expelled from his 
father’s home for a number of reasons 
which are of no interest to us. The natives 
of Dzabelvar generally are ill-disposed to- 
ward this youth whom they regard as crazy 
and no good. This prejudice is the result 
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of medieval clergy mentality, combined 
with narrow-minded bourgeois conceptions. 

Because he lifted a few trivial articles 
from the homes of the people in their ab- 
sence, because he had had an affair with 
the daughter of Kerpoentz Sekho, having 
met her alone in a field, and driven by na- 
tural desires, because he had asked some 
money from Father Sahak but that black- 
hearted clergyman had refused him and 
consequently Khev Avo had stoned him, 
etc. etc., now this poor boy is regarded as 
a sort of fool criminal and is the object of 
their persecution and intrigues. It is the 
same old story. Either one must be an ab- 
ject cringing slave of the dirty bourgeoisie 
and bow the head to their oppressive sup- 
erstitions, or he will be persecuted by the 
pack. But, he who laughs last, laughs best, 
as the French proverb goes. 

From the first moment I saw that Khev 
Avo had the proper stuff and that he could 
be very useful to us. I immediately had a 
talk with him, advised him, instructed him, 
preached to him, and now he is a perfect 
revolutionary socialist. Khev Avo is called 
to play an important role among the revolu- 
tionary activists of Dzabelvar. 

The other day two Kurds from Komrash 
had come to return my call. There was not 
enough food in the house to entertain them. 
I told Khev Avo about this. 


“Don't worry,” Avo said and instantly 
he was off. 

Before long he returned bringing with 
him two fat chickens. We boiled them both 
and had a great feast. I had never tasted 
such tasty chicken meat. My guests and 
I asked Avo where he had got the chicken. 

“I stole them from the garden of Res 
Serko,” Avo said, “right under the eyes of 
his wife and his two daughters-in-law.” 

We chuckled over it. The Kurds admir- 
ed the cleverness of Avo, but I was thinking 
that, in this action of Avo, it was the op- 
pressed of the centuries who was rebelling 


and was trying to take possession of his 
rights. 

Another man in Dzabelvar who is devot- 
ed to our party is Vardan of Sementz. He is 
one of the hired hands of Res Serko whom 
that dirty creature fired the other day, ac- 
cusing him as lazy and a thief. When I 
learned the truth, I immediately called 
Vardan to my side and urged him not to 
yield to his master but forcibly to insist on 
his reinstatement. But I could not convince 
him. 

“I won't do it,” he said. “It is better that 
I beg his forgiveness, and ask Father Sahak 
to intercede for me. Res Serko is not a hard 
man, he will forgive me.” 

This gives you an idea of the ravages of 
slave-mindedness. 

For hours I urged him to desist from re- 
sorting to such base and sordid measures, 
and finally we decided that I would appeal 
to Res Serko directly and would demand a 
tribunal of honor to investigate the matter. 
Vardan agreed, but Res Serko would not 
satisfy our just demand. Finally I wrote 
a threatening ultimatum to this dirty crea- 
ture and sent it through Khev Avo. I un- 
derstand Father Sahak will come to see 
me and negotiate with me about the mat- 
ter. 

If they fail to give satisfaction to our de- 
mands, we shall be compelled to resort to 
other means. It is a very easy thing for 
Khev Avo to set fire to Serkos’ threshing 
floor or his barn if he carries his provoca- 
tion too far. 

Send me some money. 


PANCHOONI 


oO 2 ° 


LETTER NO. 3 


Dzabelvar, October 20, 1908 
Dear Comrades: 

As I suspected, and as I had hinted in 
my previous letter, the affairs of Res Serko 
and Sementz Vardaw has assumed a serious 
character. 
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As you know, Vardan was a hired hand 
of Res Serko and the latter had fired him 
as lazy and no good, and that I had instant- 
ly interceded in his behalf in order to pro- 
tect the rights of the dispossessed prole- 
tariat. 

Father Sahak, as go-between, came to see 
me in behalf of Res Serko and told me that, 
Serko, although displeased with his hired 
hand, nevertheless pitying him was ready to 
forgive him and to take him back, provided 
I guaranteed his honesty and diligence. 

I instantly saw that the medieval clergy, 
the agrarian capitalist, and the peasant 
bourgeoisie had begun to give ground be- 
fore the thunderous march of the revolu- 
tion. That was our first victory in Dzabel- 
var and we had to make the most of it. 

Sementz Vardan, who was present at our 
interview and had heard the priest’s words, 
was profuse in his thanks; his arms out- 
stretched, he was praying for the life of 
Res Serko, and insisted on kissing the hand 
of Father Sahak from sheer gratitude. 

I gave this craven slave a sound scolding 
and ordered him out of the room on the 
instant. 

When the priest and I were alone, I said 
to him: 


“The concessions of Res Serko give us 
no satisfaction whatsoever.” 

“What more do you want?” Father Sahak 
replied, “as long as Res Serko is willing to 
take Vardan back?” 

“That is a secondary question,” I said. 
“The real question has to do with prin- 
ciple.” 

And I began to explain to him the views 
of scientific socialism in regard to land 
questions. I told him that the pleasants can 
save their homes and their land property 
only when they are converted into public 
ownership and public production; where- 
as private ownership leads the peasant to- 
ward destruction and the capitalistic large 
scale production will throw their antiquat- 
ed mode of production into the limbo. 

Poor Father Sahak, blinded by centuries 
of darkness, and his eyes wide open, was 
staring at me, and mumbling incessantly. 

“But, blessed, what have these got to do 
with the firing of Sementz Vardan?” 

Finally he asked me to give a final an- 
swer which he could take to Res Serko. 

To avoid future denials or any misunder- 
standings, I presented to him the following 
minimum demands in writing, as the basis 
of our future negotiations. 
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Yervand Odian, the author of “Comrade Panchooni,” was born on September 19, 1869, 


in Yeni Giugh (New Town), a suburb of Istanbul. 


He received his elementary education 
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ported to Der-ez-Dor, back to Istanbul, Rumania, Syria, and finally Egypt where he died on 
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He was student editor, reporter, merchant, interpreter, editor, and author. He was editor 
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short stories, plays, research studies, memoirs, year books, and translations. Many of his 
works have been translated into French, Greek, Turkish, Russian and Bulgarian fanguages. 

He is best known for his immortal “Comrade Panchooni,” the hero of the radical Sor 
cialism which later developed into Communism consisting of four parts, the first of which is 
Dzabelvar, the story which appears in this issue of the Armenian Review. In the last part of 
Comrade Panchooni’s adventures, the author brings his hero to Independent Armenia of 1918- 
20. This part undoubtedly would have brought our hero into his crowning glory, but, un- 
fortunately, it was never completed, and the little which was written was never published. 
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A. Res Serko must pay to Sementz Var- 
dan all his back pay, from the day he was 
fired to the time when he resumes his job. 

B. A wage increase and shorter hours of 
work. 

C. A retirement fund for the farm hands. 

D. Insurance against accidents during 
working hours. 

E. Res Serko must agree to keep Sements 
Vardan in his service for at least 20 years. 

F. In return for the revolutionary party’s 
service in the settlement of this incident, 
Res Serko must make a substantial financial 
contribution to the party treasury of Dza- 
belvar. 

As you will see, I have transferred the en- 
tire question to a plane which has do with 
principle. Father Sahak left me, shaking 
his head significantly. A few days passed 
and I received no answer. Vardan began 
to show signs of impatience. 

“As long as Res Serko has forgiven me, 
I will go back to my work,” the dunce kept 
repeating, thus wishing selfishly to trample 
upon the rights of millions of proletarians 
for the sake of his own personal gain. 

Finally, the other evening, seeing they 
delayed their answer, I sent Khev Avo to 
Res Serko as our plenipotentiary represen- 
tative to get his final answer. It seems 
our Comrade Avo, who is made of the revo- 
lutionary stuff, used some strong language, 
because they had given him a sound beat- 
ing and had kicked him out of the house. 
A little later Father Sahak came to see me 
and told me that Res Serko no longer would 
hear the name of Vardan. 

That was a plain declaration of war. ‘It 
was the united forces of Capitalism and 
obscurantism, planting their foot on the 
stooping shoulders of the dispossessed class. 
We could no longer remain silent in the 
face of this brazen provocation. The same 
_ night I prepared a call which this morning 
Khev Avo pasted on the wall of the church. 
My call follows: 
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“Workers of Dzabelvar: 

“The warning has sounded. The case of 
Sementz Vardan and Res Serko is known 
to you all. Despite the peaceful efforts of 
our party, agrarian capitalism has declared 
a ruthless war on the proletarian masses of 
the soil. To kecp silence would be coward- 
ice on our part, not to act is likewise cow- 
ardice. Having organized themselves, the 
dark forces of Dzabelvar wish to violate the 
rights of the working class and to overthrow 
the newly-born freedom which we have 
won with countless sacrifices. 

“Wozkers of the whole world: 

“Are you going to let a dirty bourgeois in 
Dzablevar trample underfoot the rights of 
sixty million workers? That is impossible. 
One for all, all for one, that must be our 
motto. The workers of the whole world are 
invited to a huge protest meeting which will 
be held this Sunday at the threshing 
grounds of Muguer. Principal speakers will 
be Comrade Panchooni, Comrade Avo, and 
Sementz Vardan, the martyr of agrarian ca- 
pitalism. 

“Down with capitalism. 

“Down with obscurantism. 

“Long live socialism. 

“Long live the proletariat. 

“Long live May 1.” 

Unfortunately, all is quiet in Tzabelvar 
today. The whole village have gone to 
their fields. Another disadvantage is the 
fact that I am the only one in Dzabelvar 
who can read. Even the priest cannot read. 
All the same I had hoped that our public 
declaration would have a sensational effect 
when the villagers returned from their fields 
in the evening. But, lo and behold, Khev 
Avo ran to me and said pantingly: 

“They have torn the poster from the wall 
of the church.” 


I could hardly believe my ears. With 
Avo I instantly went to check on this seri- 
ous development. ‘Yes, it was true, our 
poster had been torn to pieces. There were 
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a few scraps which criminal hands had fail- 
ed to destroy, having stuck to the wall, be- 
cause Khev Avo had not spared the water 
and the flour in pasting the poster. 

Who could have perpetrated this sacri- 
lege? All the villagers were in the fields, 
there was no one in the neighborhood of 
the church, the conclusion was that the 
plot had been staged very mysteriously. 
At all events, this much was plain that the 
reaction would not disarm. On the con- 
trary, it was pushing the provocation by 
this new demonstration. We could not 
afford to be dismayed. I decided instantly 
to organize a counter-demonstration. I re- 
turned home, and handed Khev Avo a long 
pole on whose tip was tied a piece of red 
cloth. Sementz Vardan shouldered his 
farmer's tools, and I headed the procession. 
Thus we arrested the attention of the crowd 
in the streets of Dzabelvar. When we 
reached the front of Father Sahak’s home 
suddenly I started to sing: 

Debout, les damnes de la terre, 
Debout, les forcats de la faim. 

I think this was the first time that the re- 
volutionary socialist hymn, the Internation- 
ale, was ringing in the streets of Dzabelvar. 
The children in the homes, hearing the 
workers’ martial hymn, ran out and joined 
us, giving our procession an imposing as- 
pect. 

The demonstrators reached the home of 
Res Serko, the general enthusiasm had 
reached the breaking point. 

“Boys,” I shouted, “shatter the windows 
of that traitor.” 

But, alas, Res Serko’s windows had no 
glass, otherwise their shattering would have 
left a profound impression. 

Khev Avo, who was intoxicated with the 
spirit, took his revenge by stoning Res Ser- 
ko’s donkey who was quietly grazing, he 
even pulled his knife and wanted to attack 
him, but I forbade him, not wishing to see 
any useless bloodshed. 


Finally the crowd dispersed in a content- 
ed mood. 

As you see, the situation is very tense in 
Dzabelvar. We shall see what the after 
effects will be. We have vowed to push 
the fight with all our means. 

Send me some money soon. 

PANCHOONI 


P. S.—At the last moment, as I was sealing 
my letter, I learned that our invitation pos- 
ter was not torn by the hand of dark re- 
actionary forces but was the work of the 
old woman Marko’s goat who had been 
lured by the floury paste on the back of the 
poster. The general situation, however, 
remains the same. The meeting will sure- 
ly take place next Sunday. 


* i ° 


LETTER NO. 4 
Dzabelvar, November, 2, 1908 


Dear Comrades: 


Gradually the positions are taking de- 
finite shape and the class struggle is enter- 
ing its natural evolutionary course in Dza- 
belvar. The intelligent elements are slow- 
ly rallying around our banner. The agrar- 
ian working class (Semnetz Vardan) and 
the young intelligentsia (Khev Avo) al- 
ready are with us, The student class will 
also be with us. At all events, we must 
consolidate our ranks and prepare for the 
final fight, for the reactionary forces are 
not idle, they are waging a silent fight 
against us. 

Here is one specific instance. When last 
Sunday we were holding our protest meet- 
ing at the threshing grounds of Muguer 
(of which I had told you in my previous 
letter ) in the presence of the agrarian work- 
ers, the young intellectuals, and the revo- 
lutionary elements, a little way off, in the 
home of Res Serko, the grandees of the 
village, assembled with the dark forces of 
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Capitalism and the Clergy, were concoct- 
ing a diabolical plot, that is, to appeal to 
the United Society to open a school in 
Dzabelvar provided the villagers furnished 
half the cost. 

In this manner, the dirty bourgeoisie 
wanted to take into their hands the edu- 
cational system of Dzabelvar, to corrupt 
those young students, to adulterate their 
spotless souls with the yeast of slavery, and 
to wipe out our future generation. The 
danger was formidable, calling for an im- 
mediate remedy. 


I immediately sent Khev Avo to widow 
Sarah and had him bring to me her young 
son Garo, an intelligent and fiery lad of nine 
summers. I told the lad to rustle up all 
his playmates the next day and bring them 
to the garden adjoining our house where 
we would hold a children’s ball. 


The invitation created a great enthusiasm 
and on Monday 10-12 children were throng- 
ed in the garden. There were some pre- 
liminary children’s games after which I 
gathered the children around me and ex- 
plained to them the terrible plot which was 
being hatched against them and what they 
should do about it. One by one I showed 
them their rights. I explained to them un- 
der what circumstances they had the abso- 
lute right to school strikes, when they 
should rebel against their teachers, when 
should the teachers be punished and what 
that punishment should be. 

My words made a profound impression 
and the children expressed their willing- 
ness to strike. 

A few days later we held another public 
meeting and this time we organized the 
Educational Union of Dzabelvar with a de- 
finite plan and a set of by-laws. Garo was 
elected president of the Union. We also 
elected an executive body, an editorial staff, 
and a terrorists band. 

As you will see, even before the school is 
opened, we have an Educational Union 


firmly organized and ready to carry on the 
fight. At present we are waiting with comp- 
lacent hearts. The schoolmaster may come 
any time he wants. He shall be given a 
reception which, I think, he will never for- 
get. Khev Avo already has rustled up a 
set of fighting sticks so that the boys will 
not be without weapons at the critical mo- 
ment. 

According to our information on hand, 
the negotiations of the representative of the 
United Association of Arabkir have been 
successful and the arrival of the new teach- 
er is expected any time. Who is this gentle- 
man? What principles and ideas does he 
stand for? I know nothing about it. At 
all events, we must wage a vigorous fight 
against him. This is an absolute must. 

Sementz Vardan and Khev Avo are carry- 
ing on an intensive propaganda among the 
women of Dzabelvar against the opening 
of the United Association’s new school. 
Their line is that, if this school opens, their 
children will be atheists, will deny the re- 
ligion of Gregory the Illuminator, and will 
become Prots (Protestants). This line of 
propaganda has worked havoc in the vill- 
age, so much so, Father Sahak came to see 
me and begged me to restrain our comrades 
from poisoning the minds and stirring up 
the people. 

In overwhelming proof, I read to him our 
platform to show our world outlook in re- 
gard to religious questions and the paradox 
of representing us as fanatics. 

“And yet, they are spreading such rum- 
ors,” Father Sahak insisted. 

Then I explained to him the way our 
party operates, and how we, as partisans, 
are obliged to be infidels and liberal-mind- 
ed, and yet, as individuals, we are free to 
pose as believers and even fanatics, there- 
fore, Sementz Vardan and Khev Avo are 


*“Prot,” the vitiation of the word “Porot,” 
means leper. The word was used by the adher- 
ents of the Armenian Apostolic Church in con- 
tempt of the Protestant apostates. 
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acting in this case, not as party members, 
but as individuals, and we have no right 
to impose on the individual convictions of 
our partisans. 

Father Sahak left without saying a word, 
although it was apparent that he had not 
digested what I said. How difficult it is 
for the slave-minded to comprehend any 
liberal thought. 

My last request for some money went un- 
answered. Please give this matter your 
serious thought. That is essential for me. 

PANCHOONI 


LETTER NO. 5 
Dzabelvar, November 10, 1908 
Dear Comrades: 

This is to acknowledge your last letter 
and your instructions. I wholly agree with 
all you say. We must wage a relentless 
fight against the Armenian bourgeoisie and 
their class allies, the clergy and the capi- 
talists. We must fight against their order, 
their corrupt morals, the domestic chains 


they have imposed, the religious shackles. 
On the other hand, we must extend the fra- 
ternal hand to the neighboring peoples, the 


Kurds, the Yezidis, the Kizilbashi, and the 
Laz. 

Immediately upon receipt of your letter 
I departed to the Village of Komrash where 


I remained for about a week, preaching 
love and brotherhood to the Kurds. I told 
them our party has no hostile, ulterior mo- 


tives against them, but on the contrary 
wishes to cement the mutual bond with 
a friendly pact, and in unison, to carry on 
the common fight. 

In Komrash I also founded the Kurdish 
club which I named “The Social Revolu- 
tionary Karl Marx Club of Komrash.” At 
present the club holds its sessions in a.suit- 
able headquarters. The President of the 
Club is Kelesh Murko about whom I have 
written to you in my letters. The Secre- 
tary is Haso, a notorious brave who, in the 


general amnesty proclaimed on the occa- 
sion of the Turkish Constitution, was re- 
leased from the prison where he had been 
confined for years for his countless crimes. 
Being possessed of a hero’s temperament 
Haso is eminently qualified for this job and 
he can be very useful to us in critical mo- 
ments. The Karl Marx Club is called to 
play a saving role, generally speaking, be- 
tween the Armenian and the Kurdish com- 
munities. 


My efforts to organize a cooperative un- 
ion in Dzabeivar were fruitless. Those 
stupid peasants are engrossed with their 
new school and just now are busy with the 
construction of a buildiag adjoining the 
church. Let them go ahead. We shall see 
whom that building will serve. 


As I had told you in a previous letter, it 
was the goat of the Crone Maro who ate 
our invitation-call poster. The animal died 
the other day, and now Maro accuses us 
of having poisoned her goat, because the 
“reactionaries” told her that probably I had 
used witchcraft in my writing. This un- 
pleasant incident had a very adverse effect 
on the prestige of our other propaganda lit- 
erature. The other day I issued a flier on 
the question of our school and no one want- 
ed to touch it, for fear of getting poisoned. 
In such an atmosphere where all the dark 
forces are in league against us, it is very 
difficult to take any basic steps. All the 
same, our intensive fight against the school 
was not altogether fruitless. In behalf of 
Res Serko, Father Sahak came to see me 
and invited me to his home to see if we 
could not come to an agreement, because 
they realized that we were determined 
never to knuckle under the provocations of 
the bourgeoisie class of Dzabelar. 

I told that priest that the representative 
of my party could not go to the foot of a 
dirty bourgeois to negotiate, and that, if 
Res Serko has anything to say, he can come 
to our headquarters. This firm attitude on 
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my part made a deep impression on Se- 
mentz Vardan, Khey Avo, and Garo. Fa- 
ther Sahak departed and the next day he 
came to tell me that Res Serko would not 
come to us because he did not want to 
come face to face with Sementz Vardan 
and Khev Avo. Do you see how black is 
the soul of this arrogant capitalist? 

As a compromise, Father Sahak proposed 
that we hold the negotiations in his home. 

“My Party will not bend its knee before 
the Medieval clergy,” was my curt reply. 

The negotiations were continued and a 
few days later finally it was decided to hold 
the interview on neutral ground, the Karl 
Marx Club of Komrash. 

Yesterday this arbitration meeting took 
place in the same club. Res Serko was 
very conciliatory, he even proposed that I 
shall be the school master. That was a dirty 
bourgeois trick to bribe me. I decisively 
rejected the offer and presented my own 
following imperative demands: 

To demolish the new building adjoining 
the church and to build a new one on a 
neutral ground which would be free of any 
medieval influence. 

The selection of the school master should 
be left to the Educational Union which I 
had founded. 

To adopt the co-educational system. 

Compulsory teaching of Socialism. 

The abolition of religious teaching. 

Official recognition and endorsement of 
the Students’ Union. 

You will see how moderate we were in 
our demands, and yet, Res Serko and Fa- 
ther Sahak refused to agree. 

The chasm between us is an accomplish- 
ed fact now. I await decisive events. 

Through its Secretary, the Karl Marx 
Club expressed its sympathy to the cause 
which we were defending. That is a most 
bracing development. 

Send me some money. 


PANCHOONI 
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LETTER NO. 6 


Dzabelvar, December 6, 1908 
Dear Comrades: 


Long live the Revolution. 
Long live Liberty. 


The critical momert, which I had antici- 
pated, finally arrived and the revolution 
has unfurled its banner in Dzabelvar. For 
two days we have been living in a seige 
and all communication with the villagers 
has ceased. Historic events took place 
which are worthy of relating here in detail, 
to show the circumspection of our Party 
in the decisive moments, and to prove the 
base and ignoble role played by the dark 
forces. 

One week ago the construction of the 
new school building adjoining the church 
had been completed. It is a mud plastered 
wooden building, consisting of a large hall 
and a small cell for the teacher, with none 
of the architectural requirements of Ger- 
man modern pedagogy. But that is not the 
real issue. 

When I learned that the construction of 
the school building is completed and the 
new teacher is on the way from Arabkir, I 
immedately summoned the revolutionary 
activists of Dzabelvar, Sementz Vardan, 
Khev Avo, and Garo, the President of the 
Students’ Union, to hold a consultation in 
regard to the situation. 

As a radical cure, Khev Avo proposed at 
once to set the building on fire but I found 
that step somewhat “tactless” and explained 
to our comrades that we must remain cool, 
and must not resort to extreme acts like 
our opponents. It would be an entirely 


different thing if Avo, on his own individ- 
ual responsibility, wanted to do such a 
thing, without the Party’s official sanction. 
In that case, as an individual, I might agree 
with him, since my Party has its own free 
view in regard to any question and mever 
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imposes on the individual actions of the 


| comrades. 
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After a long discussion, it was decided 
to hold a demonstration in Dzabelvar on 
the day of the teacher's arrival, and if the 
demonstration failed, we would give the 
teacher a sound beating as individuals, and 
not in the name of the party which never 
approves such violent measures, and which 
recognizes no weapons besides the pen for 
triumph of its ideas. 

To forestall any dark plots of the dirty 
bourgeoisie and the black clergy, I deemed 
it wise to invite beforehand Secretary Haso 
of the Karl Marx Club of Komrash who 
already had made his position known in 
regard to the new school. 


Finally, two days ago we got news that 
the new teacher would arrive in Dzabelvar 
at noon. Already, Res Serko, Father Sa- 
hak, Serko’s two sons, Sucho Chan, Purentz 
Haro and Koloshentz Sedo, the reactionary 
party of the village, together with their 
satellites, their parasites, and their lackeys, 
had gone to meet the official representative 
of the bourgeoisie as if he were a great 
revolutionary field worker or some devoted 
hero. 


We immediately assembled and took our 
positions near the church. 

Presently the procession came into view. 
When the teacher and his escorts stopped 
in front of the church and dismounted from 
thier horses, the demonstration broke loose. 


“Down with the reactionaries!) Down 
with the traitors!) Down with the false 
friends of the schools! Down with hypo- 
crite teachers! Long live the Revolution! 
Long live the Proletariat! Long live the 
intellectual youth of Dzabelvar!” 

You should have seen the confusion and 
the terror of the dark forces. Father Sa- 
hak instantly rushed to me and begged 
me to stop the demonstration. 

“The revolution has burst loose in Dza- 


belvar,” I replied. “You cannot stop the 
flood.” 

At that moment we heard a piercing 
scream. Khev Avo, under his own respon- 
sibility, had thrown a rock at the teacher 
and had wounded him on the forehead. He 
was bleeding freely and the place was a 
bedlam. Res Serko, Suho Chan, Perentz 
Haro, and Koloshentz Sedo viciously at- 
tacked the poor lad who terrified ran to our 
shelter. 

“Help, Haso,” I shouted, calling the Kur- 
dish secretary who was stationed nearby, 
holding in his hand a heavy club. 

Then we were in the thick of the fight. 
The situation was quite serious but we 
finally succeeded in cutting our way 
through to the new school building. We 
got inside and shut the door tight. Dur- 
ing the fight a few reactionary heads were 
wounded but there was no casualty on our 
side. 

We instantly unfurled our red flag, which 
we had made beforehand, on the roof of 
the building. The effect was sensational 
in the whole village. 

This is the second day of our confinement 
in the school. We are strongly entrenched. 
We understand the dark forces have ap- 
pealed to the government forcibly to throw 
us out of a building which is the property 
of the people. We shall see how it turns 
out. 

It is the policy of bayonets. Very well, 
let them show their true colors. We are 
not running away from anybody. 

For the present, send me some money 
soon. 


PANCHOONI 
° ° e 
LETTER NO. 7 


Dzabelvar, December 14, 1908 

Dear Comrades: 
The seige continues unabated. For eight 
days we have been confined in the new 
school building which we have fortified 
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according to the rules of strategic defense. 
Sarah, the mother of Garo, the President 
of the Educational Union, has joined our 
ranks. She is a discreet old woman with 
whom we speak with sign language, since 
she is completely deaf. Taking advantage 
of her presence, I immedately organized 
“The Harach Club of the Enlightened Wo- 
men of Dzabelvar,” and an auxiliary body 
called “The Volunteer Band of the Armen- 
ian Women of Dzabelvar.” This latter or- 
ganization had become an imperative ne- 
cessity because for several days I had been 
suffering from dysentary and needed the 
care of a devoted woman very badly. 

Although beseiged, we have not been sit- 
ting idle during the past eight days. First, 
through the services of the newly-organized 
Harach Club, I distributed an official flier 
on behalf of the Dzabelvar branch of our 
party, and addressed to the Turkish Ar- 
menian. Russian Armenian, Persian Armen- 
ian, and American Armenian committees, 
sub-committees, and the comrades. In this 
flier I explained in detail the recent impor- 
tant events, with facts I proved the discre- 
tion, the spirit of compromise, and the 
friendly attitude of our Party in the these 
delicate negotiations, and put the blame of 
the entire responsibility on the plots which 
had been staged by the dark forces. This 
writing, a copy of which I enclose for your 
inspection, as you shall see, combines 
rational analysis, a sound logic, and a de- 
finite viewpoint. 


Next we published a flier of the intellect- 
ual youth, addressed to the working class 
of Dzabelvar. It was an eloquent call to 
a general strike, something which, under 
the present circumstances, has become a 
sacred duty of every intelligent worker, 
but, alas, Blacksmith Muko has not yet 
reached the height to be able to compre- 
hend the mandatory principle of subordi- 
nating the interests of the individual to the 
general good. 
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The third flier, signed by the agrarian 
workers, once again raised in ringing tones 
the Proletariat’s protest against agrarian 
capitalism. 

Next appeared the sensational Manifesto 
of the Karl Marx Club of Komrash Kurds, 
which extended the fraternal hand to their 
ideological comrades who were fighting on 
the ramparts of Dzabelvar. This declara- 
tion, written with sincerity and fraternal 
devotion, had a most bracing effect on the 
comrades. 

The fifth was the first flier of the “Ha- 
rach” club of the progressive women of 
Dzabelvar, inv:ting the women of Dzabel- 
var to rally around us, under the banner 
which floated from the top of the school 
building. 

Finally came the flier of the “Volunteer 
Band of the Armenian Women of Dzabel- 
var,” a touching call, generally addressed to 
all Armenian women to gather some sooth- 
ing leaves and boil them. This would be 
a demonstration of sympathy toward the 
representative of our party in Dzabelvar 
who, as I said, was suffering from dysen- 
tary. This thoughttul act obliged me to 
call a meeting and, in behalf of our party, 
publicly to express my gratitude to the 
Volunteer Band of Armenian Women. Khev 
Avo translated my speech in sign language 
to Comrade Sarah who was very touched. 

Besides all this, on the other hand, con- 
versations have been resumed with Res 
Serko and Father Sahak. Three days ago 
Res Serko came to see us and asked us to 
leave the school, make peace with them, 
and quiet the village. He even promised 
to close up the school for the time being, 
send the teacher back, and make me the 
principal of the school with no strings at- 
tached. 

We naturally could not accept this peace- 
ful offer — we wanted ideological warfare 
and revolutionary activity, and no deathly 
silence. 
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“We all are Armenians, we are brothers, 
why shouldn't we live together in love, why 
should we fight with each other?” the dirty 
bourgeois kept repeating, who could not 
comprehend that the essential condition of 
life is the fight, that class war was essential 
for the victory of the revolution, and that 
nothing good will ever evolve without 
bloodshed. 

I explained to him at length that he, as 
the representative of the bourgeoisie, was 
obliged to remain our inveterate enemy, 
and as such, he must resort to dirty means, 
that it was his imperative duty to appeal 
to the aid of the police, and forcibly eject 
us from the school, etc. etc. 

In reply, Res Serko said that, as the head 
of the village, he could never permit him- 
self to appeal to the police, that he would 
die first, rather than invite the intervention 
of the government in our internal quarrels. 


Do you see how this dirty creature could 
not even summon up enough courage to 
assume the black soul which his class de- 


mands? In vain I kept repeating the neces- 
sity of the class fight, that it was their duty 
to employ all their dirty weapons against 
us, — betrayal, treason, slander, and resort 
to force if necessary; that without these 
measure it was impossible to maintain the 
dirty bourgeoisie class, whose existence is 
necessary for the revolutionary noble fight. 

“We are brothers, we are Christian Ar- 
menians, we must love one another, we 
must live in unity,” this stupid creature 
kept repeating to us. 

At all events, I stood firm. After having 
worked so hard to promote the struggle, 
I could not very well sacrifice our toilsome 
labor of three months to the peaceful senti- 
ments of a stubborn peasant. Such a course 
would have made a bad impression on our 
ranks. 


Tomorrow Father Sahak will come to see 
me to resume the negotiations. When he 
does, the decisive step will be taken, and 


that fool Res Serko will finally be forced 
to appeal to the government and to solicit 
the intervention of the police, something 
which is essential for the final victory of 
our struggle. 

The mail has just arrived. We have let- 
ters, newspapers, and instructions, but no 
money. Please give this vital matter your 
serious thought. 


PANCHOONI 
° °° e 
LETTER NO. 8 


Dzabelvar, December 2A, 1908 
Dear Comrades: 

The revolutionary activity of Dzabelvar 
has at iast come to a head. The false and 
deceitful bond which to date had united 
the proletarian class with the extortionist 
elements of the bourgeoisie, the clergy, 
and the agrarian nobility, has been severed 
and shattered, there has been a great awak- 
ening of self-consciousness among the peas- 
ant masses, clearly-defined factions have 
come to the fore, and the line of demarca- 
tion between the two hostile camps is now 
clearly drawn. Something good is bound 
to come from the ensuing inevitable clash. 

But, I must relate the events in their 
chronological order. 


The very next day after the unsuccessful 
attempt of Res Serko’s conciliatory offer, 
Father Sahak came to see me and he re- 
peated, almost word for word, the offer 
of his class kinsman, the dirty bourgeois. 
He told me they were ready to give us 
every satisfaction if we only made an end 
of the noble ideological revolutionary fight 
in Dzabelvar which this black representa- 
tive of medieval Jesuitism characterized as 
“a thoughtless commotion.” 

It was necessary for me to explain to him 
that the revolution could never accept the 
advice of the clergy, that the fight is on, 
and that nothing can stop its onward march. 

“But, what is it you are after? What is 
your objective?” the obscurantist priest in- 
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sisted, as if, in order to wage the revolu- 
tionary noble fight it were necessary to have 
an aim or an objective, and as if, to the sin- 
cere and devoted revolutionary, the strug- 
gle is not an end in itself. 

These contaminated and dissimilated be- 
ings, whose each step has a selfish aim, 
cannot comprehend that a man is capable 
of indulging in any activity without expect- 
ing any profit or usefulness. Naturaly, it 
is not the reactionary brains like Father 
Sahak who can understand the philsophi- 
cal principle of “fighting for fight’s sake,” 
and therefore, I thought best not to answer 
him. But Khev Avo who was present, and 
whose revolutionary education has gradu- 
ally shown an extraordinary growth, un- 
able to endure Father Sahak’s this new 
“provocation,” grabbed his priest’s hat and 
flung it out of the window, saying: 

“That is our objective.” 

That act of Khev Avo, and his curt an- 
swer, as you see, condense in themselves 
the “psychology” of our entire revolution- 
ary activity. 

The ignorant priest of course did not un- 
derstand the psychological sublimity of this 
answer and he even ventured to register a 
protest. 

I immediately proved to him that the 
“provocation” had come from him, that he 
was the aggressor, and that Comrade Avo’s 
deed was simply a legitimate act of self 
defense. 

The priest rose to his feet ready to leave. 
At that moment, in accordance with a pre- 
vious agreement, Sementz Vardan, Haso, 
and Khev Avo fell upon Father Sahak and 
tied his hands and feet. Terrified by this 
sudden attack, Father Sahak passed out. 

Comrade Sarah, the President of the Ar- 
menian Women’s Volunteer Band of Dza- 
belvar, rushed to the priest’s side and gave 
him first aid. After a while Father Sahak 
came to, and when he recovered his com- 
posure. I explained to him that his life was 
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not threatened, that what had happened 
was merely a revolutionary tactic for a cer- 
tain purpose, and that he would be our 
prisoner until the final outcome of the fight. 

A few hours later, seeing the priest did 
not come out, and noticing his hat lying in 
the street, the villagers assembled in front 
of the school and called to him: “Father 
Sahak.” At that moment I ordered the 
boys to open one of the window panes and 
show the priest to the clamorous crowd, 
his head uncovered and his hands tied. 

“Behold,” I shouted to the crowd, “the 
revolution’s answer to your conspiracy.” 

In fifteen minutes the whole of Dzabelvar 
was assembled around our building, includ- 
ing Res Serko together with his two sons, 
Suho Chan, Perentz Haro, Koloshentz Sedo, 
Blacksmith Muko, the women, the young 
brides, the girls and the children, with 
screams and lamentations, demanding their 
priest. The tumult steadily mounted. 

Suddenly Haso, the Secretary of the Karl 
Marx Club of Komrash, appeared at the 
window and fired his rifle in the air three 
times. At this the entire bourgeoisie crowd 
became panicky and fled in terror. The 
street was deserted. 

The events of that day left a profound 
impression on the whole of Dzabelvar, gen- 
erally speaking. 

The next day the conversations were re- 
sumed, but this time their delegates did 
not venture to enter inside our door, but 
stood outside and carried on the negotia- 
tions. Naturally, we stood firm in our de- 
cision and told them that we would sur- 
render only to armed force. 

This situation continued for one week, 
and finally, seeing we would not yield to 
their deceitful conciliatory concessions, 
three days ago, Res Serko, Suho Chan and 
Perentz Haro, after long consultations, de- 
cided to appeal to the government. 

That was the triumphant result of our 
tireless stubborn resolution. 
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This evening, according to our informa- 
tion, two gendames and a Captain will 
arrive in Dzabelvar. Tomorrow will be the 
decisive day. 

It is too bad that in these critical mo- 
ments as yet you have not given satisfac- 
tion to our financial demands. I am unable 
to explain such an extraordinary outlook 


on your part. 


PANCHOONI 
cl e oe 
LETTER NO. 9 


Dzabelvar, January 4, 1909 
Dear Comrades: 

The situation has deteriorated, exceed- 
ingly, and I don’t know what the outcome 
will be. As I had told you in my previous 
letter, the dirty representatives of the 
bourgeoisie class of Dzabelvar, Res Serko, 
Suho Chan and Perentz Haro responded to 
our noble ideological struggle with their 
customary weapons — betrayal and treach- 
ery. 

It is a sad development. 

When the two gendarmes and the Cap- 
tain arrived in Dzabelvar, Res Serko and his 
“spying” comrade showed them the build- 


| ing where we had been entrenched for 


| weeks. 


| turned to our homes. 


That was the second instance of 
the treachery of those base creatures. 

We naturally showed no resistance to 
our Turkish brothers, received them cordi- 
ally, instantly vacated the building and re- 
Unfortunately, how- 


| ever, something happened which we had 





not foreseen. The Captain and the gen- 
darmes arrested Comrade Haso, the Secre- 
tary of the Karl Marx Club of Komrash, as 
a former fugitive from justice. In vain I 
explained to the Captain that he was an 
ideological comrade, that he was the repre- 
sentative of Komrash Village, and that his 
person should be regarded as inviolate. 
But the Captain was adamant. “He is a 
Kurd, you are Armenians; what business 
has he got in your affairs? What has Haso 


got to do with schools? He is a common 
bandit,” he said. 

I told him I did not know Comrade 
Haso’s views on “expropriation,” but that 
being a Kurd he had no right to interfere 
in the affairs of the Armenians, the idea was 
inacceptable to us. I explained to him the 
views of Vasili Kolubev in regard to arti- 
ficial divisions of ethnic variations, and 
showed to him that human society was not 
divided into various nationalities but into 
distinct classes. It was in this sense that 
Comrade Haso, as a proletarian, could iden- 
tify himself with Khev Avo and Sementz 
Vardan. 

But all my scientific proofs could not 
budge him and Haso was taken to Arabkir 
where he still is contined in jail. 

As soon as the Captain and the two gen- 
darmes left Dzabelvar I issued a sensational 
flier and had it distributed in the village. 
This is the content of my message which 
is not entirely devoid of historic signifi- 
cance: 

“To the intelligent citizenry of Dzabel- 
var: 

“You have now seen and recognized 
your friends and your enemies. You have 
seen the cowardly manner in which your 
enemies have retaliated to our ideological 
struggle. When your unshakable will 
would not bend under the unclean heel 
of the dirty bourgeoisie, they did not hesi- 
tate to resort to their customary weapons 
— betrayal and treachery. Yes, those dark 
spirits, typical Hamidian murderers of the 
Armenians, knocked at the door of the gov- 
ernment. They relied on the power of the 
gendarmes. With this abominable deed 
they have signed their death warrant. The 
bourgeoisie class of Dzabelvar, those trait- 
ors and betrayers of the Armenian people, 
are dead now. They died two days ago. 
Dead is the clergy, the representative of 
the dark forces. Dead is the agrarian class, 
the capitalistic oppressors of the proletariat. 
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Dead are the arrogant elements of the vill- 
age nobility. And on the pile of their 
corpses rises the proud banner of the awak- 
ened proletariat of Dzabelvar. 


“But you, the awakened people, are you 
going to let these dead remain unpunished 
in their crimes? Are you not going to re- 
vive them, so that you can punish them 
with your own hands? 


“Far be it from us that we should resort 
to the ‘provocations’ of our dity, treach- 
erous opponents. We will drive the ignor- 
ant and unenlightened mass of Dzabel- 
var into a fratricidal war as did these base 
men, but we will say to our awakened 
ranks: “There has been treachery and be- 
trayal in Dzabelvar. The betrayers and 
traitors pace our streets in broad daylight, 
the enlightened| people knows them. We 
do not say what they should do or what 
not to do. But, as enlightened and intelli- 
gent people, they know their duty and will 
fulfill that duty. Even under the dread 
reign of tyranny they knew the punishment 
which awaits the traitor, the betrayer. They 
punished them accordingly. And now that 
they are even more enlightened, is it pos- 
sible that they shall recoil? Such a thing 
would be base cowardice.’ 


“We have great respect for the people’s 
intelligence, therefore, we would not per- 
mit ourselves to make any suggestions as 
to their duty. We will be satisfied merely 
by shouting. 


“Down with the cowards. Down with 
the betrayers. Down with the traitors. 
Long live the awakened youth of Dzabel- 
var. 

A few days after the distribution of this 
flier, Khev Avo met Res Serko in his thresh- 
ing grounds, and gave that coward a sound 
beating with his spade. The same evening 
Sementz Vardan gave another sound beat- 
ing to Suho Chan. Do you see how un- 
expected were the results of the dark acti- 


vities of those base and cowardly crea- 
tures? 

Just now the situation is tense in Dzabel- 
var. We have serious news from Komrash. 
We understand the arrest of Haso has stir- 
red all the village of Komrash against Dza- 
belvar. 

Many thanks for your lavish praises of 
my modest activities. Would that you 
would send me some money. Moral en- 
couragement cannot satisfy a man’s physi- 
cal needs. That is a technical injustice. 


PANCHOONI 


2 ° c 


LETTER NO. 10 


Dzabelvar, February 3, 1909 
Dear Comrades: 

The reaction has again raised its head 
in Dzabelvar. To the noble ideological 
beating which we inflicted on two known 
traitors, Res Serko and Suho Chan, as I 
told you in my previous letter, the dark 
forces retaliated with a cowardly attack 
on Comrade Avo and Comrade Vardan. In 
a manner which is typical of the blood- 
thirsty Abdul Hamid, these monsters in 
human form, with the ferocity of beasts, 
tried to slap our comrades in the church 
yard in the presence of Father Sahag who, 
hyprocitically, interfered to prevent the 
fight. 

This outrageous treachery naturally arous- 
ed our awakened ranks, generally filling 
them with deep indignation. Even the en- 
lightened neutral element of the people 
registered its strong protest against this 
cowardly deed. Koloshentz Sedo, for ex- 
ample, a man of noble nature and consid- 
erable education, came to see me after the 
incident to express his personal regrets, 
and accused Res Serko as the instigator and 
organizer of that base conspiracy, notwith- 
standing the fact that that dirty bourgeois 
was away from Dzabelvar when the inci- 
dent took place. 

I naturally surmised that Koloshentz Sedo 
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had an ulterior motive. He was a secret 
rival of Res Serko, aspiring to his position 
in the village, and hoped to reach his aim 
by appealing to our support. All that was 
known to me, and yet I could not refuse 
his sincere sentiments, especially when you 
consider the fact that by winning Sedo 
we would win the entire working class 
which until now has been cool toward us 
because Blacksmith Muko was the brother- 
in-law of Koloshentz Sedo. 

In view of his sincere sympathy toward 
our activities, and considering the interests 
of the working class, especially the interests 
of the party, I was very cordial to Sedo. 


For the present we organized a neutral 
league whose aim shall be to wage a re- 
lentless fight aganist Res Serko and his 
clique. This organization is non-partisan. 
That was quite a victory for us. 

We might say Dzabelvar is now divided 
into two hostile camps. The two forces 
are equally balanced. On one side are 
the enlightened elements with their classes, 
their unique demands, their world outlook 
and their platform. On the other side are 
the ignorant, unenlightened masses, the op- 
pressors, the dark forces, in one word the 
reaction. 


And to think that six months ago there 
were no bourgeoisie in Dzabelvar, no agrar- 
ian capitalism, no agrarian proletariat, no 
awakened intelligentzia, no- reaction, no 
ebscurantist clergy, in one word nothing. 
And those ignorant, benighted peasants 
lived together in criminal peace, without 
noticing the unbridgeable gulf which sepa- 
rated them, their conflicting interests, and 
the imperative necessity of the struggle. 

No, it cannot be said that Panchooni loaf- 
ed in. Dzabelvar. 


But, alas while the situation here is con- 
stantly improving, we have been receiving 
disturbing news from our Kurdish brothers 
in Komrash. 
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The Secretary of the Karl Marx Club 
who, as you know, was arrested and taken 
to Arabkir, has had his trial, and as a for- 
mer convict, has been sentenced to a prison 
term of two years. This is a severe punish- 
ment. The two shots which he fired in 
the school weighed heavily in the final de- 
termination of his guilt. 

The news of the verdict had a most dis- 
tressing effect upon our Kurdish brothers 
of Komrash because Haso was very popular 
in the village. The Kurds openly accuse 
us of having brought about Haso’s impris- 
onment. Kelesh Murko who is a close rela- 
tive of the Secretary of the Karl Marx Club 
came to see me yesterday and told me that 
tempers in Komrash are at a high pitch, 
that the Kurds want to attack Dzabelvar 
and plunder the village in revenge of their 
kinsman. For the time being he had re- 
strained them promising them to come and 
see us if we could not resolve the matter 
in an amicable manner. 


As mediator, Kelesh Murko suggested 
that the people of Dzabelvar pay the Kurds 
of Komrash forty pieces of gold. In the 
contrary event, he warned us, he would be 
unable to control the vengeful peasants. 


I told him that the whole responsibility 
lay on Res Serko and that he should go to 
him and demand satisfaction. Kelesh Mur- 
ko went to see this dirty creature who in 
turn put the blame on us, saying it was 
we who invited Haso to the school. Be- 
sides, he said, it was impossible to raise 
forty pieces of gold in the village. 


Kelesh Murko gave a time iimit of two 
weeks in which to raise the sum and left 
the village. We shall see what the out- 
come of all this will be. 


To this day you paid no attention to the 
question of money, and finally I was obliged 
to appeal to Koloshentz Sedo for a loan on 
the party’s account. 

In the present critical situation the lack 
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of funds will cause great harm to our or- 
ganizational activity. 
PANCHOONI 


Sd ° * 


LETTER NO. 11 


Dzabelvar, February 10, 1909 
Dear Comrades: 

The ideological fight has now reached its 
climacteric stage. Dzabelvar is reborn and 
the reign of free and unshackled thought 
is beginning to spread on the ruins of the 
dark forces. A casual incident which has 
no connection with party principles finally 
brought to a head the strained relations be- 
tween the revolutionary and reactionary 
elements of Dzabelvar. 

The masks have been torn off, and the 
representatives of the bourgeoisie and the 
clergy now stand exposed in the stark nak- 
edness of their black souls. 

That is a very comforting situation. 

This is the truth in a nut shell. One week 
ago Sementz Vardan eloped with Nazlu, 
one of the daughters-in-law of Suho Chan. 
Naturally it was with the assent of the 
young bride. This deed, with the free will 
of both parties, under perfectly free con- 
ditions, and with absolutely free convic- 
tions, has created an impossible emotional 
disturbance among the slavish-minded 
class of Dzabelvar. Nazlu’s husband, a 
dirty bourgeois, together with his confed- 
erates has basely attacked Vardan’s home 
and demands his bride. 

Although Sementz Vardan had kidnap- 
ped Nazlu in a non-partisan capacity, 
nevertheless, we could not very well re- 
main indifferent, especially when the mat- 
ter had its socio-moral aspect, something 
which should be brought to light. Khev 
Avo, Comrade Sarah, Garo, Koloshentz 
Sedo, Blacksmith Muko and I lost no time 
in hastening to the defense of our comrade. 
There was a fierce fight but we kept Nazlu 
with us. 


I immediately organized a tribunal of 


the comrades and put the question of the 
order of business, to examine only the 
socio-philosophical aspects of the case. We 
invited Father Sahak, Nazlu’s husband, and 
others. 

This is the decision of the court which 
was communicated to the people of Dza- 
belvar in the form of a flier: 

“Whereas, the present bourgeois institu- 
tion of the family is based on ancient tyran- 
nical orders, 

“Whereas, the present conception that 
the wife is the sole property of the husband 
stems from the false principle of private 
ownership, 

“Whereas, in primitive society woman 
generally was the property of the com- 
munity, with no definite husband, 

“Whereas, the present Christian con- 
ception of the family is out of tune with 
the spirit of the age, 

“Whereas, a woman is the absolute mas- 
ter of her body and the free dispenser of 
its use, 

“And lastly, whereas, Nazlu has left her 
husband of her own free will and has united 
with Sementz Vardan, 

“Therefore, it is the decision of this court, 
first to congratulate Comrade Nazlu and 
Comrade Vardan for their liberal-minded 
and unsuperstitious convictions; secondly, 
it recognizes the legality of the union of 
Nazlu and Vardan; third, it condemns 
Khecho, the former husband of Nazlu, for 
his forcible actions; fourth, it invites the 
enlightened Armenian women of Dzabelvar 
to follow the emancipatory example of 
Comrade Nazlu. 

“Long live free love. 

“Long live free union. 

“Down with the slavery of marriage. 

“Down with the shackles of the family. 

“Long live the enlightened ranks.” 

Despite the just and eminently concila- 
tory settlement of the Party tribunal, the 
dark forces of Dzabelvar would not accept 
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the accomplished faci and they went so far 
as to appeal to the Prelacy of Arabkir in or- 
der forcibly to take away Nazlu from her 
legitimate mate and turn her over to her 
illegal husband. 

While waiting for the two investigators 
from the Prelacy, clashes between the dark 
forces of Dzabelvar and the enlightened ele- 
ments has become a daily occurrence. This 
violent feud on a vital social question, 
which eventually will bring about the final 
overthrow of the decadent bourgeois so- 
ciety, is a very comforting and cheering 
development which goes to show that our 
tireless efforts have not been in vain. 

It is too bad, on the other hand, that our 
Kurdish brothers of Komrash are becom- 
ing increasingly menacing. Their time 
limit for raising the forty pieces of gold 
has long since expired. They gave us a 
new deadline and reduced their demand 
to thirty pieces of gold. But it will be im- 
possible to raise that sum because the en- 
tire populace of Dzabelvar is in a strained 
condition and it is impossible to make the 
conflicting elements to come to an agree- 
ment. 

Koloshentz Sedo insists that Res Serko 
has some hidden money in his home and 
that we must seize that money from the 
clutches of that dirty creature to save the 
village from the impending danger. 

Sedo’s proposal naturally is not without a 
serious basis. It is worth considering. Khev 
Avo is one hundred percent for looting the 
home of Res Serko and seizing the money. 
From the standpoint of principle the thing 
seems quite proper, as an action of expro- 
priation, compelled by the imperative de- 
mand of the salvation of the community. 

Tonight we shall discuss the matter in a 
general meeting and make a decision. 

In critical moments it is necessary to 
show resolution. Acta, non verba. This 
must be our slogan. 

One last word. 


Send me some money. 
PANCHOONI 


LETTER NO. 12 


Mashkert, February 27, 1909 
Dear Comrades: 

Victory, victory! 

At last the noble fight of our sound and 
vigorous ideology has triumphed. Dzabel- 
var is in ruins, but the revolutionary prin- 
ciple is saved. Alas! It could not be help- 
ed. You cannot make an omelet without 
breaking the eggs, says the French proverb. 
On the ruins of Dzabelvar there rises now 
the magnificent arch of triumph of our 
clean ideological fight. 

That is an achievement which cannot be 
despised. 

As I told you in my previous letter, our 
last meeting was attended by all our mili- 
tant and enlightened forces. Comrade Sedo 
delivered a fiery speech, proposing at once 
to attack the home of Res Serko, forcibly 
seize the hidden money and the vile wea- 
pons of that dirty bourgeois, return them 
to their rightful owners, and to give satis- 
faction to the Kurds of Komrash. 

After Comrade Sedo I took the floor. I 
examined the question from the philosophi- 
cal viewpoint, as well as the principle in- 
volved in it, and clearly proved the pro- 
priety and the justice of our Comrade’s pro- 
posal. It was unanimously decided to carry 
out the resolution the very next day. 

Thus, two days ago, Sementz Vardan, 
Khev Avo, Blacksmith Muko, Koloshentz 
Sedo, Garo, Comrade Sarah and I took our 
positions in front of Res Serko’s home. 

That base creature, having previously 
been informed of our intentions — some- 
thing which we made no attempt to hide 
since we were operating under the rules of 
the revolution, clearly defined and perfect- 
ly proper, — was ready for us with all his 
dark forces. 

The minute our militant company made 
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its appearance before the house, we saw 
that Father Sahak and Res Serko were com- 
ing to meet us. I instantly surmised that 
the old fox was up to something, but for- 
tunately Dzabelvar was sufficiently awak- 
ened by now. The dispossessed proletariat 
was no longer the same as it had been un- 
der the despotism of the dark ages, and the 
bourgeois extortioner could no longer de- 
ceive them with its cabals. 

Res Serko greeted us with his sycophantic 
and hyprocritical mannerisms and asked us 
to go to his home instead of standing out- 
side. I told him we had come as inveterate 
enemies, therefore we could only force our 
way into his home. 

“But why should you force your way in 
when the door is open?” the cringing reptile 
replied. 

“Even if we find the door open, we will 
first break it then enter in,” I roared with 
finality. “This is the imperative command 
of the present reality.” 

Father Sahak intervened, and the two, 
with a thousand oaths and importunities, 
kept insisting that there was no hidden 
money in the house, that Koloshentz Sedo 
had concocted this lie because of his per- 
sonal enmity to him, that all the money in 
his possession was six gold pounds and that 
he was willing to deliver this sum to us at 
once if we wished. 

I told him that the amount was not the 
issue and that, even it he didn’t have a cent, 
we again would attack his home because 
that was the decision of our meeting. 

Duriug this 
Sedo suddenly raised his heavy stick and 
hit Serko on the head. The blow opened 
a big gash and the blood started to flow. 
That was the signal of the general fight. 

Khev Avo picked up the strains of an old 
revolutionary song: 

Onward braves, fight, fight, fight, 
Put the vile enemy to flight. 
Presently the door of Serko’s house opened 


conversation Koloshentz’ 
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and out rushed his sons and son-in-law, and 
other reactionary elements. The fight was 
terrible, the ferocity of the fighters on the 
one hand, and the screams of the women 
and the children on the other. Our boys 
were covering themselves with glory and 
assuredly the final victory would have been 
ours when we heard terrifying screams 
among the women: 

“The Kurds are coming!” 

I turned around and saw about fifteen 
armed horsemen, among whom were sev- 
eral members of the Karl Marx Club of 
Komrash, led by the President of the Club. 

We heard the sputtering of a vigorous 
fusilade. Res Serko fell on the ground in 
a cowardly fashion; our valiant Comrade 
Khev Avo fell like a lion. Both were dead. 
The moment was critical. I rushed to the 
church, entered inside, raced to the altar 
behind which I found a hidden cellar. I 
lifted the trap door,and climbed in. For 
twenty-four hours I stayed there in a 
cramped position. 

When the tumult subsided and I was sure 
that the Kurds of Komrash had departed, 
I came out of my hideout. The whole 
church had been looted, and looted was 
the whole of Dzabelvar, the homes of Res 
Serko, Suho Chan, Koloshentz Sedo, Fa- 
ther Sahak, Sementz Vardan. All the out- 
standing houses were aflame, the school 
building had burnt down. I saw the corpses 
of Father Sahak, Sedo, Vardan, and many 
others, whose blood stained the ground. 

There was not a single breathing soul 
in the village; those who survived had fled 
to the neighboring villages. 

It was a shocking, awesome scene. 

Having deemed my mission completed, 
I decided to leave the village at once, but, 
alas; there being no means of transporta- 
tion I was obliged to walk. Fortunately, 
after walking for several hours, I noticed 
Res Serko’s donkey grazing in the pasture. 
I mounted the animal and finally arrived 
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at the Village of Mashkert where I write 
this letter. 

Thus, our noble ideological fight has 
yielded its first victums, the blood has flow- 
ed, irrigating the fields of the ideological 
fight. The result no doubt will be a rich 
harvest. We have done our duty, and now, 
with a clear conscience, we await the har- 
vest of our labors. 


var. There is a fertile field of activity here, 
of new propaganda, new organization, new 
struggle, and new results. 

The prospects are most comforting and 
cheering. We must not be dismayed. We 
must prepare a new field for our struggle. 

Send some money to my new address. 


PANCHOONI 





At present I intend to stay in Mashkert. 


This village is more populous than Dzabel- ranslated from the Armenian by 


JAMES G. MANDALIAN) 
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My 
Friends 


Parting 


ee 


(In Memory of my friend Edward Richardson) 


My friends have been leaving me, one by 
one, 

Sad is my soul, I am alone. 

Only yesterday I met them on the street, 

And now I read the news of their parting, 

Desolate is my soul. 


What trick is this which some grim force, 

Inexorable and cold, is playing on us? 

We wither while the smile is still on our lips, 

We sail into the unknown, never to return, 
} Great or small, rich or poor. 


The procession moves slowly, mourners 
weep, 

Who knows whose turn it will be next? 

How many others will travel the same path, 


Far into the unknown, to vanish behind the 
veil, 
{ Never to return. 


—SaRKis TAPARAGAN 
Mansfield, Mass. 














WHY THE ‘GREAT RUSSIAN’ 
STAND IS UNSUPPORTABLE 


By REUBEN DARBINIAN 


1. 

To justify their conquest of the Soviet 
Union’s nationalities, for years the Bol- 
sheviks have promoted the legend that it 
was those nationalities, who revolted 
against their “reactionary governments,” 
and, through internal revolutions estab- 
lished the Soviet order in their countries. 
It was thus, they contend, that the Soviet 
regime was established in Armenia, 
Georgia, Azerbaijan, Uzbekistan, Turk- 
menistan, Moldavia, Ukrainia, Byelorussia, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania and Karelia. 

This, however, is not historically true. 
There would have been no Soviet regime 
in all those countries today were it not for 
the fact that the Bolsheviks in Moscow, 
whether Russian or other nationals, sent 
Red armies consisting largely of Russians 
to conquer them. In all these countries 
the local Bolsheviks were so negligible that 
they could never have established the So- 
viet regime through their own local means 
had not the Reds of the Kremlin aided 
them with their armies and chekist agents. 
In all these cases the assistance came from 
outside. 

In fact, the same thing happened in the 
aftermath of World War II in East Euro- 
pean countries of Poland, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Albania, and Hungary. Who can 
doubt that, were it not for the Red armies, 
today these countries would be exempt 
from the Kremlin’s dictates and would be 


in a position to continue their existence as 
free and independent nations? 

Ostensibly the case of Czechoslovakia 
is an exception to this rule where the revo- 
lution took place without the immediate 
intervention of the Red army. Actually, 
however, Czechoslovakia also is not an 
exception because, were it not for the im- 
mediate threat of the Red armies in Poland 
and Germany, were it not for the Soviet 
Government's very strong pressure and the 
intrigues of her agents, Czechoslovakia too 
would never have submitted to the tyrants 
of the Kremlin through an internal revolu- 
tion. 

There can be no doubt that, in no coun- 
try the Bolsheviks would have been able to 
establish their rule without the armies of 
the tyrants who are entrenched in the cita- 
del of Great Russians. 

And yet, it is very surprising that all 
Russian leaders, not excepting the most ra- 
bid enemies of the Bolsheviks, almost with- 
out any exception of party or creed, re- 
peat the legend of Russian and non-Russian 
Bolsheviks that in all parts of the Soviet 
Union the Bolsheviks came to power 
through internal revolutions, initiated by 
their local forces alone, and that, in the 
establishment of the Soviet regime all the 
nationalities of the Soviet Union are equally 
responsible. 
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For a year now the pages of the Russian 
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press in the United States and abroad are 
full of articles whose aim is to force this 
Bolshevik fiction, so contrary to the crying 
facts of history, on the reading public. 


Unfortunately, the question is being 
viewed by the general public in a manner 
which is subjective, exceedingly biased, 
and sentimental, instead of being impartial 
and objective. The Great Russians, in par- 
ticular, are eager to leave the impression 
that all the non-Russians who do not share 
their views are filled with hatred against 
the Russian people and that is the reason 
why they want to shift the blame of the 
crime of Bolshevism on them, and that is 
the reason why they want to secede from 
Russia proper. 

In other words, anti-Bolshevik Russian 
representatives detect a question of guilt, 
or responsibility of their people in the idea 
expressed by the non-Russians that Bolshe- 
vism would never have triumphed in their 
countries were it not for the Kremlin’s Red 
armies and the intrigues of the Cheka. In- 
dignantly repelling this idea, Russian anti- 
Bolshevik leaders unconsciously appropri- 
ate the abovementioned legend of the Bol- 
sheviks which claims that it was by virtue 
of internal revolutions that all those na- 
tions came within the orbit of the Soviet 
Union, and that, in Russia proper the revo- 
lution was brought about through the con- 
certed action of Russian and non-Russian 
Bolsheviks. 


The question, however, is not so much 
as to what extent the Great Russians are 
responsible for the success of Bolshevism 
in Russia proper or the non-Russian coun- 
tries of the Soviet Union. There can be 
no doubt that the Great Russian them- 
selves in overwhelming majority are op- 
posed to Bolshevism, as much as the non- 
Russians who have fallen victims. This, 
however, does not refute, nor can refute 
the fact that Bolshevism triumphed and was 
ensconced first of all in the bosom of the 


Russian people, and only after being re- 
trenched there did it succeed in conquering 
the non-Russian nationalities. Moreover, 
there is not a single evidence as yet which 
will go to prove that the Soviet regime 
could have been established in any coun- 
try without the support of Russian arms. 
Therefore, the non-Russian people have a 
perfect right to claim that the Soviet regime 
was forced on them by Moscow or at the 
dictate of Moscow. 


The fact that Red rmers in Moscow are 
not Great Russians alone but include non- 
Russians as well does not alter the value of 
this fact one iota. In other words, the Red 
tyrants have converted the Russian people 
into their first and foremost instrument of 
leverage, and through the power of this 
leverage exclusively have they succeeded 
in conquering the non-Russian peoples. 


The case of Armenia is an eloquent ex- 
ample. In 1918-1920 Armenia became an 
independent country and assuredly would 
have remained so to this day were it not 
for the fact that the Bolsheviks of Mos- 
cow, having come to an agreement with 
Mustafa Kemal’s Turks, and in collabora- 
tion with them, ended the independence 
of Armenia and partitioned her territories 
between them. It is an irrefutable fact of 
history that it was through the encourage- 
ment of the Bolshevik rulers in Moscow 
that the Turks attacked the young repub- 
lic to enable the Soviets to enter Armenia 
from another side as the “liberators” of the 
Armenian people. But when the Govern- 
ment of Armenia “voluntarily” surrendered 
to the Soviet, again at the dictates of Mos- 
cow, the Bolsheviks made the thing appear 
as an “internal revolution” and later made 
it a rule to observe that “revolution” on 
November 29 each year. But two and a 
half months later, when the Armenian peo- 
ple, enraged by the excesses of the Bolshe- 
viks, revolted and overthrew them, it was 
the Russian divisions sent by Moscow 
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which reoccupied Armenia and restored 
the hated Soviet rule. 

The same was true of Georgia and Azer- 
baijan where the independent governments 
were overthrown not by an internal revolu- 
tion, but only by the power of the Russian 
Red armies at the Kremlin’s order. 

If we examine one by one the history of 
all the other non-Russian peoples of the 
Soviet Union and how they fell under the 
Kremlin’s yoke, we shall see that all of them 
were reannexed to the Soviet Union by 
nothing but the power of the Russian Red 
armies. 

2 
The Confusion of National 


Majorities and Minorities 


For long months the Russian press of 
abroad has been waging a hectic discussion 
on the question of the nationalities of the 
Soviet Union. Scarcely a day passes with- 
out the appearance of an article in Russian 
papers pertaining to the past, present and 
future relations of the peoples which com- 
pose Russia. Outstanding in this respect 
is the Russian Daily Novoye Russkoye Slovo 
of New York which devotes considerable 
space to this subject, pro and con, making 
its position the while perfectly clear. 

Attention should be called here to a mat- 
ter which is quite characteristic of Russian 
writers. Whenever the Great Russians re- 
fer to the other nationalities of Russia they 
invariably always call them “national mi- 
norities,” or regard them as such, a charac- 
terization which is not accurate and which 
usually generates confusion of minds. 

Like all countries Russia has her own 
national minorities. There can be no ques- 
tion about that. But, this is not what the 
Russian writers refer to when they speak 
of minorities. What they have in mind are 
those integrated non-Russian peoples who 
live in their historic lands and where they 
constitute, not the minority, but the ma- 
jority. Specifically, the reference belongs 


to the peoples of the fifteen non-Russian 
republics of the Soviet Union which, within 
their own borders, are never a minority 
but always the majority, and where, on the 
contrary, it is the Great Russians who con- 
stitute the minority. 

The Great Russians invariably always 
ignore this fact which even the Bolsheviks 
were forced to acknowledge at least on 
paper. The Soviet Constitution grants the 
sixteen republics of the Soviet Union the 
right to go so far as to secede from the 
Union if they so wish. Although they do 
not entirely ignore it, nevertheless, the 
Great Russians almost always overlook the 
fact that these peoples which constitute a 
majority in their republics are different 
from one another in language, in culture 
and traditions, and what is most important, 
they strive to preserve and to develop their 
national individuality in an entirely free 
atmosphere. 

It is no doubt the result of this complete 
overlooking, or the under-estimation of this 
fact, that the Great Russians always try to 
put the Soviet Union on a par with the 
United States, draw similarities between the 
republics of the Soviet Union and the 
United States the underlying supreme con- 
cern being that, in the event of the over- 
throw of Bolshevism, the integrity of the 
Soviet Union can be claimed as the same 
sort of blessing as the preservation of the 
American Union even at the cost of the 
Civil War. 

Fundamentally, however, there is no an- 
alogy between the experiences of the So- 
viet Union and the United States of Ameri- 
ca. 


First of all, the Soviet Union, like its pre- 


decessor, Tsarist Russia, is a vast multi- 


national and polyglot empire welded to- 
gether mostly by conquest and kept to- 
gether by police force; whereas, the United 
States became an independent state 
through the revolution by severing her ties 
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completely from the mother country. 


Secondly, Tsarist Russia, and the present 
day Soviet Union, have consisted of a 
mixed population of many races, entirely 
different from the ethnic texture of the 
United States. Whereas the majority of the 
population of the fifteen republics of the 
Soviet Union are made up of non-Russians, 
differing in language, temperament, cul- 
ture, and national aspirations, the popula- 
tion of the United States are so intricately 
merged and woven that they have no fun- 
damental differences in respect to the 
abovementioned qualities, despite the fact 
that many of them have managed to pre- 
serve their racial manners, traditions, or- 
ganizations, and even their mother tongue. 
And this is explained by the simple fact 
that, while nearly all the peoples of the So- 
viet Union have been conquered on their 
historic lands at a time when they already 


were integrated national entities, the peo- 
ple of the United States have grown 
through periodic, individual or small scale 
immigration, and these immigrants have 


diffused into the population throughout 
the country without any pre-planned gov- 
ernmental pressure. It is true that in the 
course of time in certain localities there 
have come into existence what we might 
call racial or national islands which might 
be termed minorities as we understand 
the word, but even these nowhere have 
constituted a majority in the sense of the 
non-Russian peoples of the. fifteen repub- 
lics of the Soviet Union. 


Thirdly, both under the Tsarist and So- 
viet regimes the central government's 
policy has been forcibly to russify the non- 
Russian elements, whereas in the United 
States the process of Americanization is en- 
tirely voluntary. Non-Russians of Russia 
have always opposed the process of russifi- 
cation, whereas, in the United States the 
non-Anglo-Saxon elements have competed, 
and continue to compete with one another 


to be Americanized as soon as possible, the 
result being, that, while the ever-increasing 
intensity of russification has provoked a 
corresponding degree of resistance reaction 
among the peoples of Russia, a factor which 
materially has contributed to the mainte- 
nance and the preservation of their national 
individualty, the absolute freedom of action 
granted by the United States, on the other 
hand, has accelerated the process of fusion 
between the non-Anglo-Saxons and the 
English speaking people of the United 
States. 

As to those sporadic small national ag- 
gregations in the midst of a vast population, 
these are found in all the republics of the 
Soviet Union as much as anywhere. Little 
Armenia, for example, has small Kurdish 
and Turkish minorities, Georgia has large 
Armenian and Turkish minorities, and in 
Azerbaijan there are large Armenian and 
Russia. minorities. 

The problem of these minorities, how- 
ever, is entirely different from the problem 
of those nationalities which constitute a ma- 
jority in the sixteen republics and can best 
be solved in accordance with the principle 
of democracy which prevails in all civilized 
countries. That is to say, if geographically 
they are not contiguous with their mother 
country, if it is impossible for them to join 
the mother country, they should be en- 
titled to the same civic and cultural rights 
and privileges which are enjoyed by the 
majority with whom they live. 


3 
The Question of Independence 
And the Referendum 


Although the preservation of a One and 
Indivisible Russia is a postulate of all anti- 
Bolshevik Russians as it is with the Bol- 
sheviks themselves, under the pressure of 
western, especially English and American 
democratic leaders, some of them felt oblig- 
ed last year to make a concession in this 
respect. They agreed that, after the over- 
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throw of the Bolsheviks, a popular referen- 
dum under the supervision of an interna- 
tional committee will be held in those ter- 
ritories of the Soviet Union which desire to 
secede from Great Russia. 

Curiously enough, while forced to com- 
mit this concession on paper, at the same 
time they felt obliged to declare that they 
consider the partition of Russia as a tragic 
thing. Nevertheless, even this much of a 
concession reluctantly given, is regarded by 
certain anti-Bolshevik Russian factions as 
absolutely undesirable. No less significant 
is the fact that even those who made the 
concession are torn by violent dissensions 
among themselves. Some of them have re- 
gretted that they made the concession. 

Naturally, the non-Russians are dissatis- 
fied with the attitude of these men and in- 
sisting on thei peoples absolute right to 
self-determination, they refuse to accept the 
so-called referendum as a precondition to 
the recognition of their national independ- 
ence. 

Why? Because: 

1. As the individual, so nations possess 
certain inviolable rights which cannot, and 
must never be put to a vote. One of these 
is a nation’s sacred right to be free and 
independent. No nation has ever become 
free and independent by popular vote. On 
the contrary, modern tyrants have convert- 
ed the “popular vote” into an instrument 
of subjugation and enslavement of peo- 
ples. It was by this sort of “referendum” 
that the Baltic states of Latvia, Lithuania 
and Estonia were annexed to the Soviet 
Union. On the other hand, if the Jews had 
accepted the referendum in Palestine as a 
precondition of their national independ- 
ence, they would not have had Israel of 
today. 

2. In the determination of the non-Rus- 
sian peoples’ independence, a referendum 
in the fifteen republics of the Soviet Union 
will be unjust to those peoples, in view of 


the fact that, on various occasions and var- 
ious pretexts, the Bolsheviks have materially 
altered the complexion of those peoples 
by forced mass deportations. For example, 
they have driven the Ukrainians into Siberia 
and have filled their place with Great Rus- 
sians. Moreover, during their domination 
of 30-35 years, the Bolsheviks have dena- 
tionalized, dissimilated, and misled a whole 
generation in non-Russian republics. To 
determine the political fate of these coun- 
tries by the vote of this disfigured and de- 
moralized generation would be an unjust 
thing. The brief period just before the ref- 
erendum, even if under international sup- 
ervision, for the political reeducation and 
enlightenment of those peoples will not 
suffice to render a just verdict. 

8. If, from the standpoint of democratic 
principle, the referendum is essential to the 
determination of a people’s fate, whether or 
not they shall secede from Great Russia, 
then, to be consistent, we should use the 
referendum on a number of other funda- 
mental questions, such as the determination 
of the freedom of the press, of speech, of 
religion, and free assembly. The question 
of having one or more parties. The form 
of the government, whether a monarchy 
or a republic, the adoption of democratic 
order, or fascist, or half-fascist, or a nation- 
al-socialistic regime? 

If the Russian anti-Bolsheviks of abroad 
are prepared to give a definite anwser to 
these questions, by the same token they 
should give an explicit answer to the na- 
tionality question and not relegate it to a 
future date. But if they think that the de- 
cisions and agreements in regard to the na- 
ional question arrived at abroad are of no 
intrinsic value until the overthrow of Bol- 
shevism, in that case there is no sense in 
coming to an agreement now in regard to 
all the other questions. 

It is true that today the general tendency 
of the world is toward unity and not divi- 
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sion. The independent nations of Europe 
are striving for unity, politically, economi- 
cally, and militarily, in an effort to consoli- 
date themselves in a federation of nations. 
But the European nations are doing so, 
first, in order to defend themselves against 
the Soviet menace, and secondly, because 
they have no fear that, by entering into 
such a federation they will endanger in the 
slightest their internal freedom or will ex- 
pose themselves to an uncertain future. On 
the other hand, after the overthrow of Bol- 
shevism, remaining under the same politi- 
cal roof gives no assurance to the non-Rus- 
sian peoples of Russia that the Great Rus- 
sians who are much more powerful than 
they, unused as yet to the practice of demo- 
cracy, will not become the instrument of 
a new leader, a new type of Tsar, or a Hit- 
ler, who might try to reenslave not only the 
Russians but also them. 


In other words, no matter how tolerant, 
liberal-minded, and democratically-inclin- 
ed the expatriated Russian leaders may be, 
the Russian nation itself, with its known 
tendencies of the past, can offer no guaran- 
tee to the non-Russian peoples that poli- 
tical adventurers will not avail themselves 
of their infinitely superior numbers and 
power, as well as their central position, and 
will not try to enforce their supremacy over 
them as long as they live under the same 
old Russian roof. 


A common objection advanced by cer- 
tain Russian leaders is that the Great Rus- 
sians are liable to resort to the same force 
in regard to those peoples who have seced- 
ed from Russia, inasmuch as each of them 
will be infinitely weaker than she. But, 
those who advance this argument, forget 
that, after the overthrow of Bolshevism, 
mankind no longer will be able to live un- 
der the present chaotic condition and will 
be forced to create a powerful international 
organization, capable of resolving the diff- 
erences between peoples and maintaining 


the peace. Under such conditions, no mat- 
ter how powerful the Great Russians may 
be, or how much stronger than the peoples 
which have seceded from Russia, they will 
be unable to defy the will and the superior 
power of the international organization. 


4 
The Government of Russia 


The Possev Weekly, the organ of the 
greatest political faction of anti-Bolshevik 
Russian DP’s, in its issue of March 30 last, 
speaking of the question of nationalities of 
Russia and violently opposing the dismem- 
berment of Russia, writes: 

“If Russia did not disintegrate, neither 
in 1610, nor in 1709, nor in 1812, nor in 
1917, nor in 1941-48, it was not an accident. 
It was a most natural thing, proving its 
vitality and organic solidarity. During 
those centuries Russia grew, gained ma- 
turity, and became a new type of state 
which is built not on the principle of na- 
tionality, but on the principle of language 
and continental solidarity. Such a country 
is the United States. Both of these coun- 
tries are modern super nations, fully in 
keeping with the requirements of the pres- 
ent technical and fast age. Small nations of 
the old pattern cannot compete with them. 
Europe, divided into 27 small states, is be- 
ing choked in her national walls. Her entire 
future depends on whether or not she shall 
be able to shatter these walls.” 

In these few succinct lines the author of 
the article gives a typical condensation of 
the thoughts of Great Russian political 
leaders in regard to the question of the 
Russian empire and its constituent nation- 
alities. 

As seen, the Russian leaders are reluctant 
to admit that the present multinational and 
polyglot Russia was created and is kept by 
force. They ignore the fact that if in 1917 
the armies of the Red Russians and the 


. White Russians had not been dispatched 


to non-Russian territories, the latter would 
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have continued their separate existence as 
independent states, as was the case with the 
Caucasus, Ukrainia, the Baltic States and 
the Trans-caucasian countries. 

Secondly, the Russian leaders disregard 
the fact that, if in the days of the Tsars 
there was a tiny “living organic” bond be- 
tween the Russians and the non-Russians, 
Bolshevism came to sever this fragile bond. 
Today the rift between the two is so great 
that it is impossible any longer seriously to 
talk about a “one and indivisible Russia.” 

Third, there have been other super na- 
tions like Russia, but they no longer exist. 
Where is the ancient Persia which once was 
a polyglot super nation? Where is the vast 
Roman Empire which created so many new 
nations? Where is the British Empire which 
gave birth to so many new independent na- 
tions, some of which even spoke the same 
language? Where is the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire where different races lived side by 
side in peace and enjoyed great freedoms 
only yesterday? Where is the vast Otto- 
man Empire which like Russia was built on 
force? 

Fourth, it is absolutely wrong to liken 
Russia to the United States of America. 
America seceded from the mother country 
by revolution, whereas Russia was created 
by war and conquest. The non-Russian 
peoples of Russia have been subjugated, 
their lands conquered, whereas the United 
States were formed largely by immigration. 
Russia has forcibly imposed her language 
and culture on the non-Russians, whereas, 
by virtue of free democratic order preva- 
lent in the United States, the minority 
groups have always been free to develop 
their language and culture, and voluntarily 
have adopted the language and the Anglo- 
American culture. In Russia, the non-Rus- 
sians, with the exception of the Jews, are 
a majority in their ancestral lands and use 
their native language, and not the Russian, 
whereas in the United States those who do 
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not speak the English language are but a 
minority, they do not reside on their an- 
cestral lands, and are plain immigrants. 
And lastly, Russia is not a modern state, 
has always been a prison of nations and 
continues to remain so, offers no assurance, 
nor can offer, that, after the overthrow of 
Bolshevism, it will not be a prison no mat- 
ter how good are the promises of Russian 
expatriated leaders in regard to their plans 
for the future. 

According to these leaders, when the 
agents of non-Russian peoples insist on their 
independence, they want to “turn back the 
clock of history, they want to dismember 
the living body of historic Russia, they 
want to cut it to pieces and to create small, 
pitiful pigmies out of the fragments, re- 
ducing Russia into another paralyzed Eu- 
rope.” 

The Russian Revolution, however, came 
to prove how much of a “living body” is 
Russia as a state, when it fell to pieces so 
easily. And, as we have said, were it not 
for the Red armies which scurried in all 
directions to reassemble the broken pieces, 
today all the non-Russian peoples of the 
vast Russian Empire would have been in- 
dependent. 


Russian anti-Bolshevik politicians fright- 
en the West that by supporting the na- 
tional aspirations of the non-Russians, they 
will drive the Russian people to the lap of 
Stalin, as did Hitler during the last war. 
But even this argument will not stand criti- 
cism. 

First of all, if the support of the Russian 
people is essential in our fight against the 
Soviet, equally essential is the support of 
the non-Russian peoples whose numbers at 
the present time constitute half of the popu- 
lation of Soviet Russia. 

Secondly, Hitler’s folly consisted of this 
very thing that he did not meet the de- 
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mands of the non-Russians, failed to give 
them independence, and even failed to 
promise independence to the peoples of 
those territories which he conquered, such 
as Ukrainia, Byelorussia, and northern 
Caucasus. Moreover, Hitler did not even 
try to win those peoples, but, on the con- 
trary, repelled them by his barbaric actions, 
terrorized them, and drove them into the 
lap of Stalin. 


Third, the view of Russian anti-Bolshevik 
leaders that the non-Russian peoples’ as- 
piration to independence is directed not 
only against the Soviet regime but against 
the Russian people themselves is neither 
comprehensible nor admissible. Why 
shouldn’t the non-Russians have just as 
much right to their independence as the 
Russians? Why should their aspiration to 
independence be an obstacle on the path 
of organizing a united front against the 
common enemy? Why should the West, 
while assisting the Russians in their effort 
to liberate themselves from the Soviet ty- 
ranny, desist from extending the same sup- 
port to the non-Russians in the realization 
of their national aims? 

Fourth, anti-Soviet Russian leaders ren- 
der a disservice to the democratic West as 
well as to the Russian people when they 
violently oppose the political aspirations 
of the non-Russians, ascribing to them in- 
veterate enmity and hatred not only against 
the Soviet regime, or the Russian suprem- 
acy, but the Russian people as well. 

Finally, it is difficult to understand what 
Russia or the free world will gain if the 
Russian leaders, instead of meeting the de- 
mands of the non-Russians, and instead of 
winning over other Russian factions to the 
same conciliatory idea, continue to repel 
the political organizations of the non-Rus- 
sians by their violent articles, speeches, and 
their generally recalcitrant attitude. 


Great Russian STAND $5 


5 
Why the Intervention of the 
American Committee is Necessary 


For some time the American Committee 
for the Liberation of the Peoples of Russia, 
headed by former Ambassador Admiral 
Kirk, has been zealously at work to bring 
together all the anti-Soviet organizations of 
Russian peoples. Unfortunately, these ef- 
forts have not as yet produced the desired 
results, although they have not been alto- 
gether fruitless. The recent banquet in 
New York, in honor of its new president, 
which was attended by 400 representatives, 
is proof, however, that the American Com- 
mittee, far from being discouraged, is pur- 
suing its goal all the more vigorously. 

Curiously enough, neither the Russian, 
nor the non-Russian political leaders are 
fully satisfied with the Committee, their 
chief grievance being that the Committee 
has assumed a neutral stand in regard to 
their controversy on the nationality issue. 
The Russians demand that the Committee 
shall not encourage the plan for the dis- 
memberment of Russia as demanded by the 
non-Russian block which insists on absolute 
independence for all the conquered nations 
of the Soviet Union. The non-Russians, 
on the other hand, want the Committee to 
bear pressure on the Russians to recognize 
their claim. 

In view of the violent incompatibility of 
the two sides and the resultant tense mood, 
it will be admitted perhaps, that at least for 
the present, the Committee had no other 
alternative except to take a neutral stand. 
If, however, this neutrality is not a mere 
tactical move but stems from a deep politi- 
cal conviction, namely the principle of non- 
intervention in the internal affairs of other 
peoples, in that case the Committee is not 
consistent and stops in the middle of the 
road at a time when, as the leader, it should 
take a straight course until the end of the 
road. 
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As a matter of fact, the minute the Ameri- 
can Committee attempts to form a united 
front of all Russian anti-Soviet organiza- 
tions, it automatically interferes in the in- 
ternal affairs of those peoples. But when it 
shuns the vital issue of the nationality clash 
between the Russians and the non-Russians, 
it cannot justify its conduct under the pre- 
text of non-interference. 

First of all, if non-interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of other peoples were a satis- 
factory policy under the present interna- 
tional situation, the American Committee 
should not try to organize an anti-Soviet 
united front just now but should leave it 
to the peoples of Russia to settle their ac- 
count with the Soviet dictatorship. But if 
it interferes all the same, it does so being 
convinced that the fight against the Soviet 
dictatorship is not an internal affair of Rus- 
sia but is a matter which concerns all man- 
kind. 

Secondly, if the anti-Soviet struggle is a 
matter which concerns all mankind, it is 
so simply because the Soviet dictatorship is 
a menace to the freedom and the peace of 
mankind. It should be noted, however, 
that the overthrow of the Soviet tyranny 
alone will not suffice to insure both the 
freedom and the peace. To put them on a 
solid basis, it is equally imperative that 
democratic orders are established every- 
where, that all the nations, great or small, 
be free, that the big and the mighty shall 
not oppress the small and the weak, and 
lastly, that we have a strong international 
organization, equipped with a superior 
army, navy, and air force, in order to be 
able to watch over and keep the peace. 
The American Committee cannot remain 
neutral in regard to these questions. It is 
bound to make its contribution to the solu- 
tion of these problems if world freedom 
and the peace shall be insured. 

Third, if the peoples of Russia are left to 
their fate, they shall never be able to come 


to a satisfactory agreement in regard to the 
Soviet tyranny. The Russians, not except- 
ing the most liberal-minded among them, 
will never voluntarily relinquish their no- 
tions and plans for a Great Russia, nor will 
they be able, even if they wished it, to give 
a definite guarantee to the non-Russians 
that, by remaining under the political struc- 
ture of a Great Russia, they shall be really 
free and independent in their internal life 
and shall enjoy equal rights and privileges 
in the determination of foreign relations, 

Furthermore, having been chastened by 
their bitter experience of the past, the non- 
Russians, no matter how attractive they 
may find the idea of an all-Russian demo- 
cratic federation, will never be able to shake 
themselves loose of their aspirations to be 
completely independent as the sole means 
of insuring themselves against the possible 
encroachments of a new type of tyranny. A 
rapproachment of the two sides, more senti- 
mental than rational, centering on the na- 
tional issue which has become the object 
of a violent feud between them, is a posi- 
tive necessity. 

Under these circumstances the American 
Committee could best play the role of arbi- 
trator in accordance with those democratic 
principles which at present constitute the 
ideological basis of the United Nations Pact. 
In other words, the American Committee 
must shed off its present policy of playing 
neutral and make the Russians understand 
that the question of peoples self-determi- 
nation can and must never be put to a popu- 
lar vote. And once this right of self-de- 
termination which affects the fate of the 
sixteen republics of the Soviet Union is ac- 
cepted by the Russians without the imposi- 
tion of a referendum, the road will be open 
for the creation of a united front of both 
sides. 


It goes without saying that, the mutual 
agreement and the cooperation which shall 
be brought about through the efforts of the 
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American Committee is no guarantee that 
they shall be in force after the overthrow 
of the Soviet regime unless the West, led 
by the United States, takes a resolute hand 
in their internal feuds and composes their 
differences in accordance with their just 
demands and the principles of democracy. 


Fourth, in the universal chaos which as- 
suredly will ensue on the downfall of the 
Soviets, something which will be even 
worse than the confusion which followed 
the Tsar’s overthrow in 1918, the Creat 
Russians will not be sufficiently strong to 
impose their will on the non-Russians by 
force, not at least in the initial stages. And 
later the democratic West will not permit 
the Russian armies to move about to en- 
force their supremacy on those peoples and 
to restore the One and Indivisible Russia, 
not only because such a procedure would 
be in contravention of the principle of 
democracy, but because it would be con- 
trary to its vital interests, its chief aim be- 


ing the preservation of the world peace and 
the insurance of liberty. 

Indeed, the existence of a vast empire 
like the One and Indivisible Russia can 
never be a dependable safeguard neither 
for freedom or the peace. The Great Rus- 
sians neither by their past experience nor 
by their temperament, can offer such a 
guarantee. Therefore, the dismemberment 
of the vast Soviet Union to its constituent 
sixteen nationalities offers a surer guaran- 
tee of both the freedom and the peace. 

In view of all this, we have a right to 
think and to expect that the American Com- 
mittee which is dedicated to the liberation 
of the peoples of Russia will not stop half 
way, but will play its role of initiator, or- 
ganizer, arbitrator, and leader to the end, 
resolutely and fearlessly, not only in the 
organization of a united anti-Communist 
front, but in order to facilitate and insure 
the freedom of all those nationalities which 
have been subjugated and enslaved by the 
champions of a Greater Russia. 











MY DIPLOMATIC 
TROUSERS 


By LEON SURMELIAN 


It has been said that clothes make the 
man. I wanted to come to America wear- 
ing an American suit, but I could not afford 
it. American suits were expensive in Istan- 
bul. I wore the cheapest suit I could find 
in the Grand Bazaar, made of an old army 
blanket — a decided improvement over 
what I wore before. 


I had often joked about my clothes and 
said that some day they would be preserv- 
ed in the national museum of Armenia. As 
a philosopher I valued the inner man above 
the outward trappings. It was only upon 
my departure to the New World that I tried 
to make myself more presentable, though 
I knew that not much could be done about 
it. 

One day a man came to visit me. Giv- 
ing me his card he said he was from the 
Congregational Church. He had a parcel 
under his arm. I was ashamed to show 
my visitor, whose name was H. B. Linde- 
man, to the damp cheerless room in the 
basement of the YMCA where I lived as 
the janitor. We talked in the hallway. There 
was something about the man’s manner 
that made me uneasy. He had a long pious 
face. 

“We want to welcome you to Manhat- 
tan,” said Mr. Lindeman. “We heard about 
you from Dean Willard, who is a member 
of our church.” 


I appreciated the interest the Congrega- 


tional Church took in me, but I wondered 
if there was a catch to it. 


(38) 


“I'm afraid we Americans don’t realize 
how fortunate we are in this country,” Mr. 
Lindeman said. 

“That is true,” I said. “It makes me 
happy to see Americans gay and prosper- 
ous. Armenia has been a valley of tears, 
but with American science and technology 
my country will solve its problems.” 

I didn’t want him to feel sorry for me be- 
cause I was an Armenian and talked to him 
proudly about the renaissance of my peo- 
ple, which has existed since Old Testament 
times, I said, and will never die. 

“When Dean Williard told us about you 
in our Bible class we took a little collection 
among ourselves to help you along,” said 
Mr. Lindeman, after I explained to him 
the purpose of my coming to America. 

“Collection? I am sorry, I do not un- 
derstand,” I said. 

He put his parcel down and took out his 
wallet. “It isn’t much.” 

“No, no, I cannot accept!” What did they 
take me for, a beggar? I didn’t want char- 
ity. But I was afraid I would offend his 
church if I refused to take the money, so 
I put it in my pocket without looking at it. 
Unwillingly, I accepted the parcel also, 
wondering what was in it, and thanked him 
for this unexpected gift from the Congre- 
gational Church. 








MR. SURMELIAN’s story is reprinted here 
by permission of the copyright owner Prairie 
Schooner, Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
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My DIPLOMATIC 


“We'll be very happy to see you in our 
church,” Mr. Lindeman said. “You'll find 
the address on my card. Our morning 
service starts at eleven, and evening ser- 
vice at seven-thirty. I’m sure you'll enjoy 
the sermons of our minister. He’s a brilliant 
man, educated at Harvard, and takes a 
great personal interest in students.” 

These Americans! Born missionaries. I 
knew that sooner or later they would try 
to save my soul. For that reason I had 
registered as a Catholic, though I wasn't 
one, thinking there were no Catholics in 
this Kansas town, and the Protestant 
Churches would leave me alone. Actually, 
there were many Catholics, and among 
them I had to maintain the fiction of my 
being a Catholic. But the Congregational 
Church had caught up with me and was 
on my trail. 


“Thank you, I shall try to come,” I mum- 
bled vaguely. And satisfied he had accom- 
plished his mission, Mr. Lindeman shook 
my hand and left. 

I counted the money. Eleven dollars 
and fifty cents. The parcel contained used 
clothing. Thoughtful of them. A brown 
sport jacket only slightly worn at the 
sleeves. A pull-over V-neck sweater. Wool 
and cotton socks, one pair carefully darned. 
A khaki shirt. And a pair of striped trous- 
ers, such as diplomats wear. 

I smiled as I dangled these trousers be- 
fore me. “Armenia, thou has to wear the 
cast-off pants of America,” I said in Armen- 
ian. I tried them on. They were too large 
at the waist, but I could use them. My 
suit was getting too shabby and by now 
hung on me like a rag on a scarecrow. 

I took the trousers to a tailor and had 
them altered to fit me. I wore them with 
the brown sport jacket, looking collegiate 
from my waist up, ambassadorial from my 
waist down, and practically like an Ameri- 
can, I decided. It was amazing what a dif- 
ference a pair of trousers made, what dig- 
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nity they gave me. By shedding my old 
country clothes, that impossible suit I had 
been wearing, I emerged as a confident 
new personality, was no longer apologetic 
about being Armenian. I took some snap- 
shots in my new clothes and sent to Europe 
to show my relatives and friends how pros- 
perous and happy I was in America — and 
how much like an American student I look- 
ed already. 


But as Sunday approached I worried. 
I didn’t want to go to the Congregational 
Church, to any church in Manhattan. What 
did they want me to do? Sell my soul for 
some cast-off clothes and eleven dollars and 
fifty cents? I went downtown to see what 
the Congregational Church looked like. It 
didn’t look much like a church. The minis- 
ter, I learned from the announcements on 
a board outside the main entrance, was 
going to speak on “Gather Before God,” at 
the morning service, and “What A Young 
Man Should Know About Love and Mar- 
riage,” at the evening service. That sounded 
interesting, though scarcely a subject for a 
sermon, I thought. 


To me all these Protestant churches were 
dedicated to mysterious rites. I was afraid 
of them. But I was lonley on Sundays. 
The comfortable security of American life 
which made this small town such a pleasant 
place for its inhabitants became intolerable 
to me on Sundays. The local chamber of 
commerce boosted Manhattan as “The Best 
Town in Kansas,” and Kansas was “The 
Best State in the Union.” It was an ideal 
college town. But on Sundays an iron 
curtain separated me from American 
homes, so attractive yet so aloof and exclu- 
sive on their individual authorities I found 
myself socially isolated. No fraternity had 
bid for me. I was hungry for companion- 
ship. On Sundays people washed their 
cars, went on afternoon drives. The frater- 
nity and sorority houses were gay with din- 
ners and parties, their members posed for 
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group pictures on their lawns. And it was 
on Sundays that I was most miserable and 
almost went mad from loneliness. 

I decided to go to the Congregational 
Church just once — pay it a courtesy call. 
It would be the diplomatic thing to do in 
my diplomaite trousers. At first I hesitated 
to wear them to church — it would be em- 
barrassing to meet the man who gave them, 
but later I thought the donor would be of- 
fended if I did not. “The ungrateful 
wretch,” he would say. “He thinks he’s too 
good for my pants. I felt sorry for him, 
and this is how he behaves. He must be 
a communist.” The sport jacket was too 
informal and wouldn’t do in a church, and 
so alas, I had to wear my old coat again, 
with my striped trousers. 

The owner of my trousers was probably 
an important man, I thought. What better 
opportunity for me to meet him and to win 
his good will and protection than to show 
myself in the Congregational Church wear- 
ing his lower garments. My benefactor 
would immediately recognize them and ask 
me to his home for dinner, where I would 
meet his pretty daughter. The dinner 
would consist of salads mostly — strange 
mixtures of avocados, walnuts, apples, cab- 
bages, carrots, pineapples, oranges, 
peaches, sliced or chopped up in jello or 
mayonnaise and served on a leaf of lettuce, 
which I wasn’t supposed to eat, when the 
lettuce was the only thing I cared to eat. 
And while nibbling at my salad I would 
answer their questions about Armenia, Tur- 
key, Soviet Russia, etc., giving them my 
views on complex political and military 
problems whose ultimate solution, I would 
tell them, depended on raising the stand- 
ard of living of the common people, on 


more bread, on more American machinery 
and know-how. 


I let my imagination run away with me 
and saw myself strolling with this rich girl 
in the garden of her home. We would sit 


on a bench and I would kiss her. Her fa- 
ther would raise no objections to our mar- 
riage and would give us his blessings. He 
had been to Europe, he wasn’t narrow- 
minded. And inheriting a great American 
fortune I would build factories, roads, rail- 
roads, schools, hospitals in Armenia. 

It was a cold Sunday morning, the pave- 
ments were covered with fallen leaves, and 
there was a wild grey beauty about the 
town. As I walked to the Congregational 
Church I momentarily expected to see a 
flock of wild turkeys with all the vivid 
plumage of Audubon’s paintings fly over 
Manhattan. The wilderness was not far 
off. I walked fast to keep myself warm. I 
had sent my overcoat to a friend in Europe, 
pretending I had brought another one and 
didn’t need it. I strode quickly past the 
church, not daring to go in, then turned 
back and moved gingerly toward it, hold- 
ing my breath. The whole neighborhood 
was alive with churchgoers. The Congre- 
gationalists were converging on their 
church, the Methodists on theirs, the Bap- 
tist on theirs — every denomination was 
on the move. Many came from farms. 


As I entered the church I had the sen- 
sation of going into a deep crypt in the 
mysterious recesses of which “The Cask 
of Amontillado” was buried. “Freemasons!” 
Orthodox Armenians called the Protestants 
when I was a child. Mr. Lindeman met 
me in the vestibule, gave me the program, 
and turned me over to another usher, Bro- 
ther Jones, who was equally polite. Sev- 
eral ushers were on duty, all wearing white 
carnations in their lapels. Brother Jones 
led me to a pew, where I sat down. I did 
not have to stand up as in an Armenian 
church. From the inside, the Congrega- 
tional Church looked like an auditorium, 
with the usual American flag on one side 
of the stage. But contrary to my fears it 
was not like the catacombs of some tale 
by Edgar Allan Poe. There were no holy 
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images, no candles of bee’s wax, no crystal 
bowls filled with olive oil in which floated 
burning wicks. The odor of incense, the 
rich colors and rustle of Armenian Church 
vestments were lacking. I was startled by 
the stripped bare appearance of the place. 
But, unmistakably, these people had gather- 
ed before God with their flag. The simple 
dignity of the church awed me. I thought 


it lovely. Here dwelled the spirit of Old 
America. 1 could almost see the Pilgrim 
Fathers. 


I read the program. There was a quota- 
tion in it from Ralph Waldo Emerson: 
“This country appears to be the last effort 
of Divine Providence in behalf of the hu- 
man race.” And another one from Glad- 
stone, that great friend of Armenia: “T in- 
cline to think that the future of America 
is of greater importance to Christendom 
than that of any other country.” 

The organ was playing and Emerson sat 
beside me. Some where above me hovered 
the mighty image of Milton holding a quill 
and writing “Paradise Lost.” 

The congregation rose to sing the open- 
ing hymn, “When Morning Gilds the 
Skies.” I noticed the attendance figures: 
465 had come to the.morning service the 
Sunday before, and 418 the Sunday before 
it. Wasn’t one good Christian worth ten 
thousand bad ones? But Americans must 
compete even in matters of faith, each 
church trying to be “the biggest and best.” 
Well, why not? One more would be added, 
to this Sunday’s figures because I was there. 

Somebody pushed a hymn book into my 
hand, and silently I followed the words. I 
wished Protestants would have better 
hymns. They sounded flat after the glorious 
poetry and music of the Armenian Church. 

A soprano sang a solo, from Handel. 
That was better. The congregation sang 
again, “He Leadeth Me,” this time remain- 
ing seated. The minister spoke with the 
flaming wrath of God. For a while I thought 
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he would resign and walk out of the church. 
He was an angry man, and an eloquent one. 
He criticized Americans for not being good 
enough Christians, for not practicing what 
they preached. I thought so too. The clos- 
ing hymn was “Onward Christian Soldiers.” 
I like that one. I was a Christian Soldier 
myself. The minister stood by the door and 
shook hands as people left the church. I 
hung back, wondering which one of the 
more substantial-looking men had given 
the trousers I was wearing, but if the donor 
saw them he gave no sign of it. The minis- 
ter shook my hand also and asked me to 
come back. I said I would and returned 
eagerly for the evening service, which at- 
tracted a large crowd of students, send- 
ing up the statistics of the church. I was 
welcomed into the college club, which met 
before the service. I had a twenty-five cents 
supper with them and participated in a 
lively pillow-throwing contest. 

A few weeks later the college club asked 
me to speak on European youth move- 
ments. My speech was announched on 
posters and in the student and town papers. 
They elected me to their church fraternity. 
I presided at a Golden Rule banquet. I 
liked the Congregational Church so much 
I joined it. 

I spoke in other churches too, and be- 
came also an Episcopalian and Presbyterian 
— and meanwhile went to the Catholic 
Church on occasion, to maintain my official 
status as a Catholic with the priest — all of 
which required considerable diplomacy. 

I would have gladly joined all the 
churches in town — all the churches in 
America. For it was in the churches that I 
found the soul of “soulless” America. I be- 
came, in my diplomatic trousers, the official 
ambassador of Armenia and of Europe — 
ended up as an ambassador of U. S. A. 


I never found out who gave me those 
trousers. Perhaps it was Uncle Sam himself, 
that shrewdest diplomat of all. 
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‘TRANSPORT MAGHAKIAN 


By JAMES H. TASHJIAN 


The following account of the service career of famed Marine Corps hero Lt. Victor Magh- 
akian is another representative page from the new volume “The Armenian American in 
World War II,” a formal history of Armenian American achievements in that war, which 


will be ready for distribution very soon. 


Late in 1935, a young native Chicagoan 
walked out on a job with a filling station 
and headed briskly up LaSalle Street — 
bound for the Navy recruiting station. Vic 
Maghakian thought he had made up his 
mind. The life of the sailor was for him. 

But there is many a slip ‘twixt the cup 
and the lip. 

On the way, Maghakian found himself 
striding by a neighborhood theatre featur- 
ing Victor McLaglen in a picture called 
“Pride of the Marines.” Fascinated by the 
blurbs outside the place, Vic Maghakian 
bought his way into the place, saw Vic Mc- 
Laglen rollick through his scenes, left the 
theater — and joined the Marines. “It must 
have been the uniform that got me,” Mag- 
hakian says today. That might be true, 
too; but the fact remains.that was precisely 
the way the Marine Corps got a young man 
who, in later years, during time of battle, 
became one of the most fabled warriors in 
the armed forces of this mighty nation. 

The young man who “joined up” in 1936 
came out of World War II with the Navy 
Cross Medal, the Silver Star Medal and gold 
star in lieu of another Silver Star, two 
Purple Hearts, and a Bronze Star Medal. 
He fought from the Makin Raid through 
Tinian in the Pacific, came out of it all, on 
the testimony of the Department of the 
Navy, “one of the highest decorated” Ma- 
rines of World War II, finally being com- 
missioned in the field as a First Lieutenant 


(43) 


in the branch of service the name and fame 
of which he helped render immortal. 

And so prodigious were the exploits of 
the young Armenian American that one 
reporter, Hal Coats of the “Fresno Bee,” 
compared Maghakian with Sergeant York 
of World War I fame. It was a happy 
comparison — as we shall see. 

Now, Victor Maghakian had three ma- 
jor reasons for hating the enemy — and hate 
the enemy he had in order to do what he 
did.! 

The first of these reasons was that Vic 
Maghakian was of a people who very na- 
turally hated the aggressor. He was — and 
is — an American true and blue. 

The second was more personal. Soon 
after his enlistment in the Corps, Maghak- 
ian was transferred to China where he wit- 
nessed early phases of the Sino-Japanese 
conflict. He saw and heard of Jap brutal- 
ity — and did not like it. 

One day — it was in January, 1989 — 
Marine Maghakian was sitting in T. T. 
Wong's cabaret in Chingwantao, China, 
sipping a drink. Early in the evening a 
drunken Jap major who had just entered 


1Maghakian was born Dec. 30, 1915. His story 
is based on news items appearing in “Yank,” “The 
Fresno Bee,” the Hairenik Weekly and Daily. The 
letter of the Dept. of the Navy, referred to, was 
rendered the author from Washington. Lt. Mag- 
hakian himself has cooperated wholeheartedly in 
this project, reading the draft of this story, and 
supplying a number of important details. 
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with three other Jap majors and a captain, 
also drunk, stepped in front of the table 
occupied by Maghakian and a Marine cor- 
poral, bowed, and quite deliberately spat 
in the corporal’s face. 

That was enough for Maghakian. He 
dove around the table, took the major by 
his belt and had begun pounding him in 
the face with his fist when a second Jap 
officer struck him several times on the back 
with his scabbard encased sword, drawing 
blood. Maghakian, then a private, swung 
and knocked the second major down, and 
quickly gained possession of the Japanese 
officer’s Luger. Then, with his comrade 
Marine behind him, Maghakian started for 
the door, brandishing the pistol as he went. 


The next morning, “Ear Banger Maghak- 
ian,” as he was known to his entire regi- 
ment, and the corporal were called before 
their commanding officer. They expected 
a court martial but instead found a British 
officer there who had witnessed the entire 
incident in the bistro. This officer and their 
CO accompanied them to Japanese army 
headquarters where a Nipponese colonel 
apologized for the drunken conduct of his 
officers . 

That was the second reason why Vic 
Maghakian hated the enemy and later did 
what he did. The third reason for his im- 
mense bravery was that he just “got mad” 
when anybody started shooting his way. 

“It seems to get you mad. Good and 
mad. Furious!” he told an interrogator. 
“You make up your mind you are going 
to get that so-and-so even if it costs you 
a slug in the belly.” Maghakian got “good 
and mad” on several occasions, it would 
seem. 


Maghakian’s first hitch with the Marine 
Corps — which comprehended duty in the 
Philippines ,1936-37 ), Shanghai (1937) and 
Tientsin (1938), and elsewhere — ended 
February 25, 1940. He returned to his 
family of nine — now living in Fresno, 


Calif. — and spent two years as a deputy 
sheriff of Fresno County where he was as- 
signed to guard Southern California Edison 
Company dams and power installations in 
the Sierras. But he rejoined the Corps soon 
after Pearl Harbor — on January 3, 1942 
— received refresher training, and was 
shortly on his way westward on an Odyssey 
of personal courage. When he hit ship 
this time, he carried the twin stripes of a 
corporal.” 
c = o 


Just before Maghakian had returned to 
the United States at the end of his first hitch 
in the Corps, he had met a Marine officer 
who left a lasting effect upon him. That 
officer was Evans Carlson, who at that time 
had just returned from Shanghai from an 
expedition with the Chinese Eighth Route 
Army. 

“Even then,” Maghakian recalls, “Carl- 
son had a gleam in his eyes. You won't 
believe it, but I had a feeling we'd meet 
again.” 

That hunch proved true. Nearly three 
years later, soon after he had rejoined the 
Corps, while he was at Camp Elliott, Calif., 
Maghakian met Sgt. Major Harry Bryan, an 
old friend from his Philippines days, who 
told him that Evans Carlson was forming 
what was to be a suicide outfit of Marine 
Raiders, to be composed wholly of volun- 
teers. Vic Maghakian remembered the of- 
ficer with the “gleam in his eyes” and went 
off to volunteer for the special mission. He 
was one of 900 chcsen from 15,000 men 
who volunteered. The new unit was called 
the “Second Marine Raider Battalion” and 
was soon on its way to special training at 
Jacques Farm, just outside Elliott. 

Carlson, in his first speech to his men 


said: “Discipline must be based on knowl- 


2Maghakian is the oldest of seven children. 
Two other brothers served in uniform during the 
war, while his youngest brother, John Maghak- 
ian, also a Marine, saw service in the Korean War. 
Lt. Maghakian is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Maghakian, of Fresno, Calif. 
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“TRANSPORT 


edge and reason instead of blind obedi- 
ence. Individual initiative and resource- 
fulness must be encouraged.” During the 
special training, Raider officers began the 
practice followed all through the special 
operations. They stood in the same chow 
line with the men — only behind. They 
slept on the same hard ground, without 
blankets or shelter halves, and every day 
they sat in forum and had their ideas an- 
alyzed and more frequently, torn apart and 
discarded by lowly enlisted men. “Prowess 
and heart” in combat were also stressed. 

“Each of us,” says Vic Maghakian, who 
had been made a Sergeant March 20, 1942, 
“learned to be a one-man army, to live by 
himself and fight by himself.” 

By May, 1942, the first contingent of 
Raiders was ready to leave the mainland 
— after 14 weeks of almost daily hikes from 
85 to fifty miles, training in jiu-jitsu, knife- 
fighting, hip-firing, barbed wire crashing, 
mountain climbing, and repeated landings 
in rubber boats. 

The Raiders’ first stop was Pearl Harbor, 
and after a few weeks additional training 
here, 212 men and 10 officers were loaded 
into submarines Nautilus and Argonaut and 
started for the Makin atoll in the Gilbert 
Islands, where they landed before dawn, 
August 17, 1942, after a trip little enjoyed 
by the men because of the cramped quar- 
ters on the subs. 


Twenty minutes after “Transport” — they 
were calling him that now because he knew 
his way around the Navy and numbered his 
friends in the service by legion — stepped 
from his rubber boat onto the sandy “Y” 
Beach of Butariti Island, the now Platoon 
Sergeant had the opportunity for which 
he had waited for nearly three years. He 
shot his first enemy soldier, a sniper tied 
to a tree only a few feet from the skirmish 
line established by the “Gung-Ho” boys. 
“Onr arrival really upset the Japs,” Maghak- 
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ian said. “Within twenty minutes after our 
landing more than 50 of the enemy were 
lying on the ground . . . and they weren't 
sleeping either. 

“We advanced in small companies, offer- 
ing the Japs a lesser target, but an enemy 
sniper lined me up and his bullet struck 
me in the right arm. Almost instantly my 
arm became numb; but I still could use my 
left arm. So I fell on the sand and pre- 
tended to be dead for fifteen minutes until 
a second bullet revealed the site of the 
sniper. I saw that he was perched on a 
cocoanut tree fifty yards away. When he 
exposed himself I silenced him with my 
automatic rifle.” 

Victor Maghakian was the first United 
States Marine to be wounded in the raid 
on Makin. 

Satisfied that he had settled his score, 
Maghakian put a tourniquet around his 
arm himself; Sgt. Clyde Turner of Atlanta, 
Ga., tied a handkerchief around the wound 
and Transport continued firing his weapon 
using his good arm. 

He was finally prevailed upon to with- 
draw to the rear of the lines where he had 
his arm treated by the corpsman. Though 
ordered to remain in the patients’ shelter, 
Maghakian left the place, so eager was he 
to return to the fray. 

“That was the first and only time I dis- 
obeyed an order since first joining the Ma- 
rines,” Sgt. Maghakian later said. “But 
what could I do? I had lost all my non- 
coms. I had to be back there.” 

Once back in the lines, Maghakian found 
himself with a defensive group on the right 
wing of the battle line. At 10.45 A.M. two- 
motored enemy bombers, escorted by Zeros, 
began an hour's bombing and strafing, and 
Carlson immediately ordered a retreat. 

“We thought he was crazy for a minute,” 
Maghakian says. “But just for a minute. 
Wher we'd withdraw 200 yards, the Japs 
would advance to our original position, and 
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The first American flag to fly over liberated Tinian was hoisted 
by a squad led by Maghagian. He stands third from the extreme 
right, fatigue hat on head. 
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the enemy planes would begin strafing their 
own lines and bombing their own troops. 
We pulled the same trick twice, and it 
worked both times.” 

A few minutes after the attack ended, a 
Jap four-motor transport plane landed in 
the Butariti Lagoon, escorted by a single 
motored seaplane. Transport set up two 
anti-tank guns, and opened fire on the 
escort ship. In less than a minute it burned 
and sank in the lagoon, and almost immedi- 
ately afterwards three engines of the big 
plane were damaged. It took off, 13 times 
circled the lagoon no more than 100 feet 
over the water, and then crashed. 

All during the terrible afternoon, there 
were other bombing and strafing attacks, 
but by 6:00 P.M. most of the heavy fighting 
was over, and Transport was ordered back 
to the aid station once again. 

When, after 40 hours, he and the rest of 
the surviving Raiders returned to their sub- 
marines, the guns of the subs had destroyed 
two ships in the harbor; three radio stations 
had been knocked out; hundreds of barrels 
of gasoline believed captured at Guam and 
Wake had been burned, and all but two 
of the 150 Japs on Butariti Island were 
dead. 

In return for these successes, the Marines 
had had thirty men killed or missing, while 
nine stragglers left behind were later known 
to have been beheaded by the enemy. 

Transport and his Marine companions 
had shown that the Japs could be “had.” 
The pattern had been set for the future is- 
land hopping in the Pacific that ended up 
with the occupation of Japan itself. 


On January 22, 1943, Victor Maghakian, 
finally home after further adventures which 
we have yet to describe, stood in a San 
Francisco room crowded with Marine 
Corps brass and members of the general 
staff, and received the “Navy Cross,” the 
highest decoration of the Department of 
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the Navy can bestow on Naval personnel 
— with of course the exception of the Medal 
of Honor, an award for which, incidentally 
Maghakian was later recommended. 

Before Major General William P. Upshur, 
commanding general of the department of 
the Pacific, pinned the decoration on the 
27-year-old platoon sergeant’s breast, he 
read this citation from Admiral C. W. Ni- 
mitz: 

“In the name of the President of the 
United States, the commander in chief of 
the United States Pacific Fleet takes pleas- 
ure in presenting the Navy Cross to Platoon 
Sergeant Victor Maghakian for extraordi- 
nary heroism in conflict with the enemy, 
in the line of his profession as a platoon 
sergeant in a Marine raider expedition 
against the enemy held Island of Makin 
on August 17, 1942. 

“He charged the beachhead with a land- 
ing force and led his platoon with skill and 
determination. He was the first casualty on 
the landing force, but after receiving first 
aid he insisted on returning to the front. 

“He remained there leading his men with 
utmost courage until specifically directed 
by the medical officer to return to the rear 
. . . His courage, determination and utter 
disregard for personal safety were in keep- 
ing with the highest traditions of the ser- 
vice.” 

oO oO . 


Following the precedental raid on Makin, 
Maghakian and several raider companions 
— all wounded in action — received orders 
to go to Pearl Harbor for a rest. A few 
weeks later they received further orders 
to leave for the United States. 

While still in the Pearl Harbor hospital, 
Maghakian heard through scuttle-butt that 
the Raiders were headed for Guadalcanal. 
He got out of bed, and called Col. Carlson 
on the phone. Today, Vic Maghakian 
doesn’t quite remember what he said to 
the Colonel, but it must have been con- 
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vincing because within the hour his name 
was off the sailing list for the States. So 
it was that Maghakian, arm still in sling, 
started for the ‘Canal two weeks later. 

The Raiders had intense weeks of jungle 
training at Espiritu Santo in the Hebrides, 
after which they took off for the Guadal- 
canal affair — but Vic Maghakian was not 
with them; his arm had still not healed. 
When at last he rejoined his platoon, he 
found it deep in the thick of the bitter fight- 
ing for the island. 

On December 3, 1942, Sgt. Vic Maghak- 
ian came close to death for the second time. 

Early in November, Transport was a 
member of the group of two companies 
assigned to leave Henderson Field and join 


advance squads who had already started. 


out on what was originally planned to be 
a 48-hour patrol behind the Japanese lines 
to discover their numbers, strength and 
positions, and of course to kill as many of 
the enemy as possible. 

The patrol lasted 30-days — an epic ad- 
venture which has gone down in Marine 
history as a shining example of Leatherneck 
courage. 

Each Marine carried everything neces- 
sary to keep him living and fighting over 
a period of time. At night, during the in- 
frequent lulls between the almost continu- 
ous raids, they built fires by the side of 
the trail, cooked their rice, dropping in a 
few raisins for variety. When their food and 
water ran out, they used what they could 
capture from the enemy. In less than a 
week they had used up all their limited 
supply of atabrine and quinine. A few 
died from fever, and were buried along the 
trail. Col. Carlson was in direct charge of 
the “patrol,” leading his men across rivers, 
over mountains, through almost impene- 
trable underbrush. 

Maghakian came through the ordeal un- 
injured until the very last days on the trail. 

It was December 3, and the Marines 


were climbing a densely covered ridge 
when a Jap heavy machine gun, just be- 
low the peak, opened upon them, wound- 
ing a runner and Transport’s platoon leader. 
The Americans were pinned down. 

“The Jap’s camouflage was perfect,” says 
Maghakian, “and we were unable to locate 
him. So with two of my best boys I moved 
out into the open to draw out his fire. They 
covered me from the rear. 

“The Jap gunner, however, was wiser 
than I thought. Nothing I could do would 
draw a shot from him.” 

Then Transport Maghakian got mad. The 
enemy emplacement was holding them up. 
And when Maghakian got mad, he did 
strange things. 

“I stood half upright in the bushes,” he 
reports. “That drew his fire. His bullet 
came and crashed against my wrist watch, 
the metal penetrating my whole arm. I 
probably was the first Marine to get a 
shrapnel wound without being hit by a 
bomb .. . But the important thing is that 
the Jap had revealed his position and the 
other Marines were able to give him ‘the 


>”? 


treatment. 

Transport was given almost immediate 
first aid and, a few hours later, he began 
the tedious trek back to the American lines. 
It took two days and two nights to return, 
with fighting all the way. 

“What made you do it?” they asked him, 
referring to his action in making a human 
target of himself. “Weren't you afraid?” 

Transport looked sheepish. “Yes,” he ad- 
mitted, “I expected to get it all right. But 
I was mad. My platoon leader and best 
friend, Lt. Jack Miller, Dallas, Texas, was 
dying. The Jap had shot him through the 
mouth. Three other men of my platoon 
had stopped slugs. So I just made up my 
mind to get that Jap.” 

“Does getting mad account for most of 
the brave feats on_ battlefields?” a news- 
paper reporter inquired. 
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“Yes,” Transport answered, “along with 

training. Marines are trained that way.” 
2g ° ° 

Maghakian got the Silver Star and an- 
other Purple Heart for Guadalcanal. After 
Guadalcanal, he returned to the States on 
a Hospital ship, and spent the next two 
months at a Navy hospital in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, Given a 30 day furlough after his 
recovery from his second wound, Transport 
did a variety of things. 

First he got married — to Miss Vera 
Karoglanian of Fresno. Second, he got a 


? Jot of home cooking inside of him, visited 








his parents, and honeymooned. Third, he 
accepted the Navy Cross in San Francisco. 
Fourth, he collected and sharpened to 
razor’s edge a couple of knives — for future 
use. 

When he returned to Camp Pendleton, 
Maghakian was made a Marine Scout and 
Raider instructor, still under Col. Carlson. 
He was later ordered to Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, to serve as a technical advisor on 
the picture “Gung Ho.” 

By January of 1944, Vic Maghakian had 
had enough of instructing. “I was afraid 
I'd forgotten how to fight,” he declares. 
Sc Transport volunteered for another as- 
sault mission in the Pacific, and the destina- 
tion this time was Kwajalein atoll in the 
Marshalls. 

On January 31, — D-Day of the opera- 
tion, Transport and a company of Marine 
Scouts of the 4th Marine Division (many 
of whom had been among the original Raid- 
ers) landed on the tiny island of Mellu, off 
Kwajalein. Within an hour, they had killed 
18 Japs and taken 2 prisoners, Transport 
himself wiping out the last four lodged in 
a spider trench at the northern tip of the 
islet. “It was an easy job, like shooting 
fish in a barrel,” he says. “I just crawled 


\ up to their dugout, simply fired 30 rounds 


3The film “Gun Ho” was based on the story of 
Carlson’s Raiders. Sam Lavine played the role 
of “Transport” (Maghakian) in the picture. 


with my carbine, and threw a grenade. That 
was all. Not very interesting.” 

From Kwajalein they went north, to Eni- 
wetok Atoll. D-Day for the landing there 
was February 17; but Maghakian and 
Scouts landed on the atoll on the evening 
of the 16th on a small island facing the vital 
Jap airbase at Engebi. Meeting no opposi- 
tion, the Marines had secured six tiny is- 
lands by dawn. Through the night they 
had gone from shore to shore in their fa- 
miliar rubber boats, walking across the is- 
let, then proceeding to the next. All the 
while they suspected that the Japs were 
keeping just one step ahead of them, and 
everlasting viligance was the general order. 


With dawn, the Marines were naturally 
tired; they had just thrown themselves 
down in the sands for a sleep when orders 
came through the next day they were to 
continue the pattern, to take several more 
isles just north of Eniwetok.‘ 

When at 8:00 A.M. the following morn- 
ing the Marines landed on the first of the 
islands, they smelled the smoke from a 
wood fire, easily distinguishable from the 
smoke of the heavy Navy shelling, and 
saw footprints in the sand along their land- 
ing beach. They had moved inward about 
20 yards when Transport, whose platoon 
was in the lead, spotted a small, suspicious 
pile of palm fronds under a cocoanut tree. 
Maghakian’s reaction was immediate. 

Ordering his men to hit the deck — none 
too soon as is proved, as a machine gun 
suddenly opened up firing six or eight con- 
tinuous shots — Transport crawled forward 
a few feet and fired his carbine. He got the 
Jap gunner directly between his eyes with 
his first shot. 


“It was my luckiest shot in a lot of shoot- 
ing,” he declares. In all, six Japs were killed 
in that one hole and, before night fell, five 

4Among the isles secured by the Maghakian 


outfit were the following: Grinem, Liberon, Mui 
and Igurin. 
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other island had been secured by the band. 
The mission was accomplished. 

There was more fighting ahead before 
the Eniwetok chain could be considered 
as cleared out. Other Marines had hit 
Parry island during the night, but the 
Scouts were needed there to do the mop- 
ping up. Maghakian’s band reached the 
front-lines at Parry an hour before dark, 
took the offensive, and advanced ahead 
almost 100 yards before digging in for the 
night in foxholes so close they were almost 
elbow-to-elbow. 

During the night the Japs, as was their 
wont, tried to crawl between the lines and 
climb into the Scouts’ holes. They came 
singly and in two's and three,’s and always 
they were unsuccessful. “It was a sleep- 
less night but we got Japs,” says Transport. 
The next morning there were 17 Jap bodies 
between the lines. The Scouts had not lost 
a single man and Transport had made his 
score in the Eniwetok mission 12 killed. 

When the fighting at Eniwetok ceased 
with the securing of the islands, the Scouts 
awaited assignment to other assaults in the 
offing. Someone asked Transport if he 
didn’t think he was stretching luck a little 
bit too far by wanting to go on to more 
fighting. 

“The odds against any of us returning 
alive at Guadalcanal were 20 to 1,” he an- 
swered. “After that, we can live through 
anything, I guess.” 

Long after the war, on May 10, 1949, the 
Marine Corps announced that Sgt. Maghak- 
ian had been given a gold star in lieu of a 
Silver Star “for conspicuous gallantry and 
intrepidity in action against the enemy from 
the beginning of the Eniwetok Campaign.” 
The citation specifically remembered that 
he had killed the last four Japs on Mellu 


island. 
@ e e 


By summer of 1944, the American offen- 
sive directed towards the Japanese main- 


land was starting to roll ahead. The next 
blow would be on the Marianas, an archi- 
pelago lying just south of Japan itself. The 
island of Saipan and Guam were especially 
pin-pointed for invasion — Guam to be li- 
liberated, Saipan to be secured. 

So Transport Maghakian went on from 
Eniwetok to the Marianas, being one of 
a group of Marines either in the third or 
fourth wave to hit the beaches at Saipan. 
Landing while under heavy enemy artillery 
and motar fire, the Marines dug in and 
fought all day and night. Next day, they 
advanced, and the next, and the next, un- 
til finally they captured a big Japanese air- 
field at the southern end of the island. It 
took twenty-six days to secure the island. 

In the black of the tenth day, Transport 
and his recon patrol of 20 men moved 
noiselessly out from the American lines. 


They groped through the palms and under- | 


brush until they came to Japanese barbed 
wire through which they cautiously crawl- 
ed. 

Beyond it, they paused a long time, lis- 
tening, trying to see ahead. The only 
sounds were the occasional booming of 
artillery and guns at sea. 

They inched ahead again, like ghosts, 
probing for the enemy’s lines. Slight noises 
ahead suddenly froze them. Gradually, 
they made out small movements, a shift 
here and there by faint shadows. Finally 
breastworks directly ahead of the party 
were made out. The Marines went into 
action. 


“We got a lot of Japs,” Transport said 
later. “But we were overwhelmingly out- 
numbered. 

“I grabbed a light machine-gun and 
started getting out of there. I hit the fire, 
fell over and the machine-gun came down 
on my hand.” But the entire platoon got 
back unscathed. 

Rather than risk being sent to the rear, 
Transport kept the injury to his hand to 
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“TRANSPORT 


himself. He kept right on fighting during 
the 16 additional days it took to make Sai- 
pan all American. 

Maghakian went right on over to Tinian, 
also in the Marianas, the securing of which 
took ten days. Thus, Transport led his 
platoon through 26 days of violent fighting 
with a broken hand he feared even to have 
bandaged. They gave him a Bronze Star 
Medal for a “Night patrol on Tinian, 25 
July, 1944,” and, on Aug. 8, 1944, cut or- 
ders making him a 2nd lieutenant of the 
Corps — a field commission. 

Interviewed at his home, Lt. Maghakian 
was asked to give his impressions of the 
Japanese soldier. He said: 

“The average Japanese soldier is only 


one level above an animal . . . He has no 
sense of sportsmanship. He'll torture and 
kill enemy wounded .. . He is a fanatic. 


He is not afraid to die. That’s because, like 
the Mohammedan, he believes, if he dies 
in battle, he'll go straight to Heaven — or 
wherever it is they think they go. They've 
been propagandized from early childhood. 
“The Jap soldier has to be told to do 
everything he does. If something inter- 
feres with plans, he has to be told what to 
do next. Their officers are pretty good. 
But the average Marine is far superior to 
the Jap in hand to hand fighting, or any 
other way. He has some initiative.” 


Maghakian was released from the U. S. 
Naval Hospital at Oakland in July, 1945, 
reporting to the Staging Regiment at the 
Marine Training and Replacement Com- 
mand at Camp Pendleton where he served 
in the Problems Section as S-3. He was 
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raised to 1st Lieutenant at the same time. 

Ordered to the Marine Air-Infantry 
School, Quantico, Virginia in October 1945, 
he became a patient in the U. S. Naval 
Hospital there. He later underwent fur- 
ther treatment at the Philadelphia Naval 
Hospital, being subsequently discharged 
from service March 20, 1946. He then en- 
tered the Marine Corps inactive reserve. 

a ° o 

Perhaps it was Victor Maghakian’s ac- 
curate knowledge of the Jap soldier that 
led him to live through some of the hottest 
fighting in the Pacific and to come out of 
it a soldier honored by his nation. 

His townfolk were especially mindful 
of his sacrifices. San Joaquin Valley's most 
decorated hero of World War II, for in- 
stance, was given the honor of turning the 
first spadeful of dirt marking the start of 
construction of the Fresno Veterans Hospi- 
tal, on Sept. 17, 1947. 

Of Victor Maghakian, Col. Evans S. Carl- 
son once wrote: “It must be patent by now 
that I entertain a deep affection for Trans- 
port Maghakian. It is an affection that I 
entertain for all men of good faith who ac- 
cept and practice the tenets of truth, so- 
cial equality, universal tolerance, freedom 
of expression of cooperative effort.” 

And Col. Carlson perhaps didn’t know 
it, but in lauding Maghakian, he was laud- 
ing the sterling qualiites of Maghakian’s 
people, of whom Transport Maghakian was 
an excellent example. And perhaps that 
was a fourth reason for Victor Maghakian 
doing what he did when he faced the 
forces of a totalitarian power, ruthless and 
violent. 


m 











IN TIFLIS ONCE -A 
MERCHANT WAS 


By OHAN 


It began with his having done his bit in 
the sporadic uprisings of 1905 that had fol- 
lowed immediately upon the heels of the 
Russo-Japanese War. Not that he had at- 
tempted anything violently subversive — 
with guns and bombs and such, that is. 
Rather, as one immediately suspected, his 
share, in spite of his native emotional exag- 
geration, had had something to do with 
the preliminary education of whoever — 
mostly Kharkov housewives and farmer 
children — would listen to his unfocused 
eyed, grade school teacher lispings. To 
be very exact, he had distributed what he 
sometimes confessed to have been “Revolu- 
tionary leetewature,” or in a more frank 
moment, “Pwopaganda — most effeecteeve 
awm of any politicaling.” Something about 
the way his rabbit eyes popped whenever 
a door was shut sharply or a soup pot 
cover clashed to the floor made us suspect 
his part could have been actually, at its 
most effective, only an unshooting one. 
Something else, in his reminiscent refer- 
ences to the uprisings, about the way he 
was lavish in his verbal arraying of the 
guns that had been forthcoming to the 
revolutionaries (he insisting, typical of his 
hyperbolic ardour, “Guns? — We guns, all 
right, had — Millions tousands guns — But, 
you know, bullets — bullets too beek for 
breechers were”) convinced us that for 
reasons implicit in the configuration his 
starchless life made, when the actual guns 


(52) 


had been counted and handed out, he, at 
least, had not been available, had, in all 
probability, not even been present on Rus- 
sian soil. Yet, this did not stop him. 

What had, perhaps, been most respon- 
sible was that most holy of holy pilgrim- 
ages he had made in 1908, twelve years 
before he had come to America. Lost away 
in a crowd of professional revolutionaries 
who had found themselves made jobless 
so soon, he had walked the twenty mile 
well-trodden route to Yashnaya Polyanna. 
Something in his mien, the way his thin 
eyebrows sometimes puckered themselves, 
made everyone certain he would never for- 
get that single glimpse he had caught of 
Lev Tolstoi in the last years of that saint's 
life. Yet, here again, it was strange. His 
participation seemed to have been, at best, 
a rather passive, fringe of crowd one, some- 
thing that went with his weak, epicene jaw 
and his muscleless arms. 

“What did he look like?” we would ask 
him. 

“Look like?” this homeless, inveterate 
wanderer would say, giving us suspicious 
eyes to detect what our real intentions 
were. He was determined not in any way 
to betray the memory of his father saint 
whose persecution, he knew — everyone 
knew, didn’t they? — continued even after 
his unfortunate death fn the railway shanty, 
“Look like? — Why, yes, just so.” In those 
years he still wore that waist length smock 
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in imitation of Tolstoi and, also in imita- 
tion, the chest length beard which, for the 
first time, for those few years, covered that 
Andy Gump chinlessness of his. 

“What did he say?” we would try a new 
approach. 

“Says?” and here his pale eyes were espe- 
cially piqued, frightfully wary, for seconds 
actually coming to a focus, and then, sec- 
onds later, falling away into their dim opac- 
ity again, “Just so — he would say just so.” 

Yet, it was this rather anonymous pilgri- 
mage that had done it. It was from that 
event, at least from the year the pilgrimage 
hade reportedly taken place, that he had 
become no longer of his people, but a Rus- 
sian. This, of course, among his people, 
who rarely permitted themselves to forget 
their role as the centuries-afflicted Ishmaels 
of the Middle East, was the sin than which 
there was only one greater. If he had been 
content to put on that he, as so many of 
his people had done with other lands, had 
adopted Russia, to be sure, but only as a 
second mother, or such, it would have been 
all right with them — quite all right in- 
deed with these inveterate culture stealers. 
After all they were the ones with whom he 
had to drink his wine and eat his pilaf. 
But, you know, no such temporizing for 
him. He had to be a one million per cent 
vodka drinking Russian or no Russian at 
all. he same fixation was apparently 
to persist, but with double strength and 
a whole new world of reasons, after he had 
immigrated from Tiflis to Hartford, Con- 
necticut. Obliquely he would demonstrate 
the reason for this infrangibility of his na- 
ture with the following story. 

“In Tiflis,” he would say, “Once a mew- 
chant was.” I’m sure his use of the Russian 
structure was, like the Tolstoi 
modelled smock, part of his adopted cos- 
tume. 


sentence 


“This mewchant,” he would go on, “In 
Tiflis — a wich mewchant — was vewy, 
vewy wich — This mewchant also, as cus- 
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tom is where much money is, many fwiends 
had — many languages these fwiends speak 
— Wussian speak, Geowgian speak, Taw- 
taw speak, Tuwkish speak, and Awmenian 
speak — these fwiends speak,” and so he 
went on lisping, dropping most of his 1’s. 
“This merchant, in Tiflis, a dog had — mon- 
grel, from the streets dog was — Dog very 
much love, this merchant — Feeling sensi- 
tive dog was — wanting to please every- 
body who show love, dog was. When Rus- 
sian friend to merchant's house come, Rus- 
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sian friend Russian speak to merchant, mer- 
chant speak Russian to Russian friend, both 
Russian to dog speak — Dog understand 
Russian pretty soon — When Russian friend 
call him in Russian, he go. When Georgian 
friend speak Georgian to merchant, mer- 
chant speak Georgian to Georgian friend, 
both to dog Georgian speak — pretty soon, 
dog Georgian understand — when Georgian 
friend call him in Georgian, he go. And so 
Tartar — and so Turk — and so Armenian, 
you know — When Armenian friend to mer- 
chant’s house come, Armenian friend Ar- 
menian speak — You know — Armenian 
friend call dog in Armenian, and dog, you 
know, he go. 


“One day feasting day for merchant in 
Tiflis, was—end of beek sale day was—mer- 
chant much richer at end of that day was— 
All friends to his house for celebration call 
—Russian call, Georgian call, Tartar call, 
Turk call, and, you know, Armenian call. 
Feasting was — drinking was — talking 
was. And, you know, after time quiet, no 
talking was — maybe a little boredom was. 
What to do? — Russian spy dog in corner 
sleeping — Russian get idea — call dog, in 
Russian speak — dog wake up, hear Rus- 
sian calling, tail wagging is beginning — is 
to Russian going. Georgian see dog — get 
idea from boredome company to move — 
call dog, in Georgian speak — dog stop, 
and is to Georgian going. Tartar see dog 
— idea get — call dog, in Tartar speak — 
Dog is to Tartar going. Turk see dog — 
get idea — is dog in Turkish calling — Dog 
is to Turk going. Armenian see dog, you 
know — is in Armenian calling — and, you 
know, dog is to Armenian going. Now 
big mixup — big confusion — Is calling dog, 
Russian in Russian — Is calling dog Georg- 
ian in Georgian — Is calling dog, Tartar 
in Tartar — Is calling dog, Turk — And is, 
you know, Armenian. Dog to all them 
wanting to go is. Is calling dog Russian 
in Russian — and, you know, Georgian, Tar- 
tar, Turkish, and you know, Armenian — 


and dog wanting to go is — Confusion, mix- 
up is — Is still calling Russian, Georgian, 
Tartar, Turkish, and, you know, Armen- 
ian. Finally poor dog broken up is — head 
to Russian is going — right front leg to 
Georgian, is — left front leg to Tartar, is 
— back hind legs to Turkish, — is and, you 
know, rear end to Armenian.” 

And that was it — the story, meant as his 
kind of an ethnic, sociological parable. I 
suspected his intention in the story was also 
largely derogatory of his national origins 
— that dropped innuendo about the Armen- 
ian getting the dog’s hind end, and such. 

Whatever his intentions, his countrymen 
always greeted the telling of the story with 
sour eyes. 

And, you know, sometimes it was really 
exasperating. Even I, who was, in many 
ways, an outsider, could see that. 


In company, even at a friend’s or rela- 
tives table — at my Uncle Vardan’s, for in- 
stance, who (himself knowing something 
much more intimate about revolutions, 
especially that of 1917, and about Rus- 
sians) would listen to him with smiling 
aloof indulgence — the white raki so com- 
mon to most drinkers in any part of the 
Middle East being placed before him, he 
would say, that whispy, bookish voice of 
his rising precipitously, “Ah—vodka” Or the 
very popular, either before the meal as 
a soup or after, a desert, cultured milk, 
matzoon, “Ah — yogurt!” Always the Rus- 
sian name for the food which many of his 
people would have liked better to have had 
called by the name native to them. Though, 
to be sure, in many instances, even they 
knew the dish might have been one that 
was Russian in its origins. But what they 
had the right to expect, so they thought, 
was enough kindness and tact on his part 
to go along with them, at least for the dura- 
tion of that company’s being together, at 
one of their countrymen’s table, in the 
fiction of their national vigor and integrity. 

But, you know, not he — He would blurt 
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right out, “Paklava!” Just like that, as 
thought it were a balalaika refrain, and 
proceed to eat the dainty, multitudinously 
flaked honey cake as, it might be imagined, 
a Russian would eat it, with unblushing, 
uninhibited gusto and ill manners — “Pak- 
lava!” his lips puckering in anticipation, 
that weak chin of his already vibrating, 
in seconds already crumbling away big 
bites of the honey delicate stuff which some 
Armenian mother had taken such minute 
' care to bake over a stretch of weary hours. 
| I feel, sometimes, that there was a great 
deal of forced defiance in this part of him. 
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What to be done? This was a question 
many of his people must have asked them- 
: selves for years. 

j However they might have answered the 
question in speculation and theory, it was 
quite evident that nothing that could have 

| had the least face of real action was ever 
done. He went on “vodkaing” and “paklava- 
ing” and they went on biting their tongues— 
for years — and nothing happened. By 
the time the war broke out — the second 
one, of course — some kind of uneasy equi- 
librium had been hit off. 

Not even the otherwise disturbing news 
of the years 1989 and 1940 (something 
about shame in Russia’s attack of tiny but 
valiant Finland) that fluttered vaguely 
through to them in their readings of the 
Connecticut newspapers was apparently 
great enough to disturb his acquiescence in 
the equilibrium. Nor even the Molotoff- 
Ribbentrop pact, apparently still nothing 
more than a mysterious protocol even to 
him. They had hit off their truce and were 
apparently set on keeping it. 

And then the barnyard dictator attacked 
his darling Russia. Everything went pop 
— a loud, insistent, never ending pop of 
} protestations and lamentations at what- 
ever table he might be present — And his 
“vodkaing” and “paklavaing” made up a 
new face. Now there were so boundaries 
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to his disregard of his countrymen’s sensi- 
bilities. He would hum, in that near alto 
singing part of his voice The Internationale, 
swinging out his white, hairless, forearm 
as he did so — The Internationale. In re- 
sponse to the words of the song, he actually 
rose to his feet. Once, the growing bad 
news from the Russian front overcoming 
him, he sputtered audibly and fell into 
tears, Russian tears, quite pitiful really, 
saying over and over again, “Papasha 
Stalin,” and as though invoking the shades 
of a redeeming Messiah, ”Lev Tolstoi, Saint 
— where are you?” And then, right in the 
midst of it, the tears and his pitiful invoca- 
tions and all, a clear statement, “Coward- 
head Roosevelt, and are you still not in the 
war?” These, as I remember, were really 
the most Russian moments about him — he 
really was quite convincing as a Russian in 
these moments. 


It was in these months that the most fan- 
tastic part of his Russian ardour was re- 
vealed to his countrymen. Intermittently, 
for weeks on end, as the Russian front 
worsened, he went around muttering, “Ak- 
aky Akakiyevich Dostoievsky,” “Gogol,” 
and ever so many other like names, like a 
talismanic chorus. And then, clear out of 
the blue, his hand would rise to his face 
where it would fondle a cheek abstractedly, 
his eyes turned inward, and as though ad- 
dressing himself, “Russian you must be; 
Russian you must feel.” It was also to 
these months of great trial to himself that 
those sudden unaccounted for epigramma- 
tizings and sermonizings of his belong. Ad- 
dressing no one in particular, right in the 
midst of company, in the midst of other 
talk, irrelevantly, that old school teacher 
part of himself, as though trying to propa- 
gandize, indoctrinate an intention into 
America’s non-interventionist soul, he 
would suddenly spout in his most bookish 
Armenian, “You must not only read and 
study Russian poetry and novels, but you 
must also live them . . . America has just 
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been ripped from the womb; and is young; 
and is vigorous. Russian literature, besides 
being many other wondrous things, is, 
above all, vigorous and throbs with vital 
life. Russian writers are tremendous liter- 
ary figures; and the scenes they show are 
rife with action and life; and the charac- 
ters they portray are colorful, distinctive 
individualists, men and women bursting 
with passions, moods and energy. So, you 
see, Americans, at their best, should live 
Russian literature.” And when he had 
finished, sometimes he would laugh, a high 
falsetto Russian’s woman’s laugh, and 
sometimes he would weep, deep and tragic- 
ally. Somehow, in those months that were 
so tragic for him, a part of his life that had 
long been hidden came to its most vigorous 
focus. 


And then, as though in response to his 
hortatory urgings — Pearl Harbor and the 
American War effort — the dour steppes 
illuminated now again. Our troops, sup- 
plies, and ammunition (this time of the 
correct caliber for the breeches, he was 
certain) on their way to Europe — and, of 
course (there could be no doubt of this in 
his mind), on a direct route to the Russian 
front, where, everyone who read papers 
knew — didn’t they? read the papers — see 
the news reels? — and know? — our hero 
Russian allies needed so much help. The 
American effort continuing and increasing 
in tempo all the time — Reports in the 
newspapers — reports in the news reels 
— reports in all the magazines he read 
and the radio programs he heard — of 
American material and arms going to Rus- 
sia — America, now, at long last, aiding 
and praising Russia — American friendship 
with Russian — America and Russia, broth- 
ers — Everyday in America more friends 
drinking vodka. And, you know, sud- 
denly, one day, his countrymen became 
conscious of the fact that, in his talkings, 
the President had become “Papasha Roose- 
velt” — Yes, just so, “Papasha Roosevelt.” 
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And then, Stalingrad, the Russians victori- 
ous — of course, with American material 
and guns, even he (especially he) was one 
of the first to grant, nay, insist upon that 
— the Russians victorious with American 
material and supplies. And then Teheran 
and Yalta — the cigar, the pipe and the 
cigarette in the cigarette holder knocking, 
in friendly joust, against each other over 
glasses of vodka — the newsreel studies of 
the three, and the newspaper photographic 
replicas of the same. 

And suddenly, again, one day, one of his 
countrymen noticed — nobody could say 
exactly when was the first time or at whose 
table — that the cigarette he smoked dip- 
ped from a cigarette holder and that weak 
chin of his was raised and poked bravely 
foreward in emulation of they all knew 
whose. Whenever he drank of the raisin 
raki now he would say, his joy so great, 
“Scutch,” and toss it off with a flourish. He 
raised his cigarette holder to his lips im- 
mediately after and smoke it as though it 
were a now famous pipe identified with 
a certain, equally famous Georgian. And, 
in that cacaphonous, garbled lisping accent 
of his, in imitation of the Englishmen, try- 
ing so desperately to be both distinctly 
English and individually Churchillian, each 
at the same time, “Some cheeken — some 
neek,” seconds later to vary the accent, 
but just the shade of a tone, “Hev to feah 
only feah eetself.” These were his happiest 
months. 

The real beginnings of that thing of so 
much finality that happened inside him but 
a few years later were probably set im- 
mediately after. 

c oO Oo 

Perhaps the real beginnings were the 
signals of the forthcoming disagreements 
that were mutely present at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. Yet, the apparent whole 
strength agreement between the American 
and Russian delegations, in opposition to 
the majority of the remainder of the dele- 
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gates, to write in a veto power into the 
United Nations Charter might have carried 
him over these. 

Perhaps the beginnings were, rather, the 


first headlined newspaper reports of the 
Russian use of that same veto power once 


the United Nations were set into motion. 


Yes, I’m sure these were the real begin- 
nings. 

During the war itself when so much pub- 
licity had been given to the Russian hero 
efforts, as it was put, and Russian-Ameri- 
can brotherhood, as it was again put, he 
had become a devourer of newsprint and 
newsreel showings. There was hardly a 
single one of the latter that he missed. On 
many occasions, he had walked as much 
as three or four miles out of his way to take 
in one in Elmwood or East Hartford that 
he had heard had been especially good. 
So, you see why I insistently suggest the 
beginnings were probably the newshead- 
lineings of the use of the veto power, the 
way the headlines squealed out to every- 
one, “RUSSIANS EMPLOY VETO — SAY 
NO — FOR THE THIRTEEN THOU- 
SANDTH TIME.” It might have been the 
figures themselves more than anything else 
that impressed the former professional pro- 
pagandist mind of his most, “Russians use 
veto twenty-six tillion times.” 


Whatever these beginnings were, they 
were there all right — in those years. Mov- 
ing quietly, like the Don, to do their ef- 
ficient work within him, they cut away that 
new happy integral world of his that had 
been annealed, and so strangely, by the 
events of warfare. Yet, he clung, eager- 
eyed, to those newspapers, walked miles 
out of his way to soak up every new news- 
reel showing. He stuck to them perhaps 
out of a perverse inability to admit those 
former information darlings might not 
again, and soon, give him so great pleasure 
rather than misery. While, each day, the 
headline reports of the trillion more vetoes 


the Russians employed humped upon the 
back of his endurance. 

Right in the midst of all the headlines 
about the vetoes, a flash photo of Gromyko 
— taking a walk from the “Keetchen of 
Peace and Bwothewood,” as he often call- 
ed the Security Council. From that day, 
it seemed everytime he angled his eyes on 
a paper or waited out a newsreel Gromyko 
was taking angry-head walks. No other 
headlines, at least none quite as insistent 
or large, and no other newsreel scenes, just 
those of Gromyko raising his hand to vote, 
“Not!” — minutes later to push his brief- 
case under his arm and take a walk. Then 
Vishinsky and all those newspaper butch- 
er’s jaw, word-muckelinzing lip snaps taken 
of the Russian UN delegate, and the news- 
reel recordings, something sinister about 
the angle from which they were taken, 
Vishinsky’s right hand chopping like a 
butcher’s knife and his voice high, incisive, 
and machine-gunning in the same Kitchen 
of Peace. Yet, something within him still 
not giving up, he returned to them, the 
headlines and newsreels, again and again. 

During those interminable months, at the 
dinner table in company, something very 
morose, suspicious and almost haunted en- 
tered his watching the faces of his country- 
men. While they, for their part, gave him 
back their eyes differently. Mostly he was 
quiet now. He was apparently somewhat 
weary or repentant of all that former “vod- 
kaing” and “paklavaing” of his. Yet he 
still dangled that symbolic cigarette holder 
from his mouth across the slope of his chin. 
Mostly, I say — yet every now and again, 
right in the midst of his sullen watchings 
of the highlightings in his countrymen’s 
face, he would suddenly push out his chin, 
levering that cigarette holder with his teeth 
to its famous angle, and shout out, just like 
that, in that thin alto voice of his, “Vodka!” 
or some such, “Papasha Staline,” and “Pa- 
pasha Roosevelt — Saint — Where are you 
now?” or, “Traitor-head Churchill — are you 
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satisfied now — now quite satisfied?” — 
the motivation of the latter probably being 
his memory of the Fulton, Missouri speech. 
But only sometimes, rarely. Most of the 
time his chin hung limply like a flag with 
the wind gone out of it. And he was sullen. 
While slowly, deeper and deeper, he sank 
away. Yet still not completely giving up, 
not yet giving up. 

Until the outbreak of the Korean busi- 
ness. And what the newspaper headlines 
and the newsreels did to it, did to him — 
the early reports about Russian tanks and 
Russian officers — everyone convinced that 
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it was an out and out, simon-pure Russian 
war — And we, without hours, right in the 
midst of it, throwing our tanks and guns 
up against them — all kinds of reminis- 
cences, in the newspapers, especially in the 
newsreels, of Pearl Harbor, all kinds of 
comparisons. And he, so they tell me — it 
was one Saturday, middle afternoon, at late 
lunch at my Uncle Vardan’s table — he 
mumbled a whispy pathos of bemoaning 
words, something about the Czar having 
counter-revolutioned his way back into 
power — and something just crumbled up 
inside him and went all to pieces. 
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ARMENIAN MUSIC-— 
PAST AND PRESENT 


By ROUBEN GRIGORIAN 


Introduction 


The existence and the longevity of any 
nation is conditioned by certain factors: its 
language, the literature, the arts, customs 
and mores. In one word, the culture of 
that people. History teaches us that great 
nations of history (Assyria, Babylon and 
Phoenicia) once they lost their culture — 
the important bastion of their self-defense 
and the foundation stone of their existence 
— ceased to exist as a separate people 
and were doomed to oblivion. Political 
upheavals may harm or assist in the devel- 
opment of a people’s culture; but if that 
people possesses a powerful cultural in- 
stinct, if it is inseparably attached to its 
language, its literature and the arts, there 
is no power on earth which can alter basic- 
ally or destroy it according to its whim. 

We come across many such examples in 
the history of the Armenians when, relying 
on their church and their culture, the Ar- 
menians succeeded in preserving their exist- 
ence as a people against the inroads, for 
example, of the Persians, the Arabs, the 
Mongols, the Byantines, Turks and other 
eastern predatory hordes. We may con- 
fidently state that the Armenian urge to 
possess its unique Christian church took 
its origin from this healthy instinct. This 
is true of other nations. 

During the 15th century when humanism 
made its entry into Italy, when literature 
and the arts flourished, the period coin- 
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cided with the invasion of the French King 
Charles VIII. Concerning this invasion the 
historians wrote that, “Although King 
Charles conquered Italy, he nevertheless 
bowed before the culture of that country,” 
and even took measures to spread the move- 
ment in France where, similar societies 
finally produced Rabelais, Montaigne, and 
others. Those peoples which are conquered 
spiritually and culturally become a relic of 
history. But fortunately, the Armenian peo- 
ple, thanks to its healthy cultural instinct, 
has succeeded in preserving its unique 
character and its existence as a people. 

One of the important branches of Armen- 
ian culture is the Armenian music. Inspite 
of the insufficient and scanty bits of infor- 
mation which have come down to us, we 
shall try to give a succinct idea of the vari- 
ous phases of its development down to our 
times, based upon the information which 
is at our disposal. 


The Pre-Christian Era 

Our information on this period is scanty, 
and the little we possess comes down to us 
from Greek, Persian and Assyrian sources. 
Before the birth of Christ Tigranes the 
Great invited from Greece students, scient- 
ists, artists, and trainers and converted his 
royal court into a veritable cultural center. 
His idea was to revive culture in Armenia. 
He founded the Armenian theater. The 
most significant development of his reign, 
however, was the religious rituals which 
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were observed with great pomp and osten- 
tation. As we all know, the religion of the 
times was idol worship. There were pa- 
godas in which the gods were served by 
priests and holy vestals. The most magni- 
ficent of these were in Ashtishat. 

Several times in the year, and especially 
on the first of the Month of Navasard (the 
Armenian new year) great festivals were 
held, attended by minstrels, actors, poets, 
and troubadors from all regions of Armenia. 
Undoubtedly, during these festivals a 
great role was reserved to music. The 
festival dedicated to the God Tir, the pa- 
tron of poetry and at the same time the 
secretary of Aramazd (the Armenian Jupi- 
ter), was climaxed with huge bonfires 
around which the people indulged in songs 
and group dances (Tirendez). Astghik, 
the Armenian Goddess of love and beauty, 
was a symbol and living proof of the exist- 
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ence and the appreciation of arts during 
the pre-Christian era. We are informed of 
all this much later by Armenian historians, 
particularly the chronicler Moses of Kho- 
rene. The material on the arts and the 
literature of that period is largely drawn 
from the popular folklore, the feats of the 
kings, the demigods, and the heroes, grace- 
fully recited by professional story tellers. 
Such legendary stories included the story 
of Tork-Angegh, the legend of Azhtahak- 
Yervand, the feats of Vahagn, the story of 
Haik and Bel, the story of Ara the Beauti- 
ful and Queen Shamiram (Semiramis). The 
story tellers who also were singers were 
called gussans or minstrels, greatly loved 
by the people who had access everywhere, 
and since most of them came from the Pro- 
vince of Goghthan they were called Gogh- 
than singers. They both composed and 
disseminated their songs. According to 
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Khorenatzi (Moses of Khorene) they had 
their own instruments, such as, the flute, 
the lute, the lyre, the tambourine, the bass, 
the harp, the trumpet, the cymbals etc. 
This is all the information which has come 
down to us from that period. 


The Christian Era 


Our first information about this period 
comes to us from St. Sahak Pharthev con- 
cerning whom the Armenian historian La- 
zar of Pharbe writes: “He was versed in 
the letters of music (notes) and expatiated 
on the arts of philosophy.” Aristakes Lasti- 
vertzi speaks of the existence of musical 
notes which probably were introduced from 
Greece since it is with the Greeks that we 
first meet those musical symbols. Besides, 
the Armenian young and old translators 
having been trained in Greece, no doubt 
were well versed in the reading of these 
notes (neumens) and had brought them 
to Armenia. The existence of the prosody 
(versification) and vocal notes proves not 
only the existence of music but the impor- 
tance which it enjoyed. 

Unfortunately no written proof has come 
down to us from this period. The first 
punctuated gospel (in scroll) dated 887 
A. D., is now in the Lazareff Institute of 
Moscow, while the first gospel written with 
the signs of versification (now in Etchmiad- 
zin) was written in 998. The Armenian 
chroniclers of the fifth century, Koryoun 
and Aghathangelos, speak of spiritual 
hymns which were sung during the holy 
mass. Even Lazar Pharbetzi speaks of the 
hymn entitled “Sourb Astvatz” (Holy 
God), while Sebeos mentions “Park i Bar- 
tzouns” (Glory in the Highest). There- 
after, in the 9th century, during the period 
of the Bagratid Dynasty, cultural life in 
Armenia received a great impetus, largely 
through the churchmen, in the monasteries 
and the schools. It was a period of great 
literary outpouring, chronological, religious, 
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scientific, and artistic. Noted among these 
writers were John Mamikonian, the author 
of “The History of Taron,” Thomas Arz- 
runi, the historian of “The Arzunis of Vas- 
pourakan,” Ghevond Yeretz, the author of 
“The Arab Invasion,” Grigor of Narek (Na- 
rekatzi), the author of “Book of Tragedies,” 
and the “Narek.” 

Besides the written literature, the Ar- 
menian folklore developed the famous Epic 
of “Sasma Tzrer” (The Fools, (Rebels) or 
the Heroes of Sassoun), the struggle of the 
Armenian people against their Arab op- 
pressors. And the Goussans (ministrels) 
would relate and sing their stories, but 
their songs were more of recitations. Spiri- 
don Melikian has very ably collected and 
put into writing these songs. 

A new impetus was given to Armenian 
church music and the theater. Vahan 
Goghtnatzi and Stepannos Siunetzi en- 
riched the church music of Armenia with 
new melodies and sharakans.* Not only 
did they create new music but they also 
set to order the musical octave. 


Very little has come down to us in regard 
to secular music and the theater, but his- 
torians tell us that they were very popular 
although the clergy violently persecuted 
both. Excavations have brought to light 
many theaters in the ancient capital of Ani. 
During the 12-14th centuries, the era of 
Seljuk and Mongul invasions when condi- 
tions were highly unfavorable, there was 
much creative activity both in the fields of 
literature (Matheos Ourhayetzi, Kirakos 
Candzaketzi, and Stepannos Orbelian ), and 
in the sphere of the church. A significant 
development of this era is the emergence 
of laymen in literature. This was the period 
in which the ode in particular flourished, 
equally by laymen and churchmen who 
sang of secular subjects, such as love of 


* Sharakans are the Church Hymns of the Ar- 
menians. 
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nature, the past glories of the fatherland. 
Noted poets of this period are Khachatour 
Kecharetzi, Phrik, Constantine of Erzinka, 
Muguerdich Naghash, Lambronatzi, Vorot- 
netzi, Tatevtzi, and especially Nerses the 
Graceful who being well versed both in 
poetry and music enriched the treasury of 
Armenian music with his beautiful shara- 
kans. 


Simultaneously there was a tangible ad- 
vance in the literature of jurisprudence 
(Mekhitar Gosh) and the Sciences (Mek- 
hitar Heratzi). The folk lore was put into 
writing and was developed, such as the 
legends, patriotic odes, songs of work and 
the wanderer’s staff, proverbs, parables etc. 
Impetus was given to architecture, beau- 
tiful monasteries were built, such as the 
Ghochavank, Hazaren, Tzaghadzor, Geg- 
hard, Sanahin, Haghpat and others. Hand 
in hand with architecture flourished the 
art of sculpture, especially wall sculptures, 
khach kars (cross stones), monuments 
which decorated the churches and the mon- 
asteries. The same was true of painting 
and the art of minature, especially in Cili- 
cia (Sis, Romcla, and in eastern Armenia, 
Sanahin, Tathev, Gladzor etc.) Unfortu- 
nately Armenian historians have very little 
to say about music. Religious music had 
made great strides in the church. The ad- 
vent of the laiety in literature, as we have 
seen above, was a great factor in the pro- 
motion of music. And it could not have 
been otherwise because popular music 
stems from the life of the people, their love 
songs, their labor, their wedding cere- 
monies, and a host of other songs which, 
having been transmitted from mouth to 
mouth, had continued their existence. And 
since the clergy was opposed to secular 
music and the historians were largely 
churchmen, they naturally avoided men- 
tion of any kind of music which was not 
approved by the church. 


Speaking of Khachatour Taronatzi, Kira- 
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kos Gandzaketzi the 12th century chroni- 
cler writes: “He brought notes from the 
east, gave body to the tunes, spread it in 
our land, and taught it to many.” But he 
does not say where he brought the notes 
from, whether Greece, Rome, or Byzan- 
tium? The important thing is that con- 
temporary intellectuals properly evaluated 
music and worked hard to put it on a solid 
foundation. These notes could not accurate- 
ly satisfy all the requirements of composi- 
tion in point of range, pitch, and the sepa- 
ration of the measures. At best they could 
approximate the tune. But in the course 
of time even this little was lost until an 
historical event forced the Armenians to 
arouse themselves of their lethargy and to 
think about ways and means to put their 
music on a solid foundation. 

To save their music from eventual obli- 
vion in 1818 the Greeks of Istanbul held 
a conference and decided to create a new 
system of notes. By this means they meant 
to recapture their church music from the 
whims of fate and oblivion. This event 
spurred the Armenians to give a little 
thought to their music. Baba Hambart- 
zoum Limunjian, a church scribe (1768- 
1839), taking advantage of Armenian old 
notes, invented a new system of composi- 
tion with Arabic nomenclature. He was 
familiar with eastern music and highly 
versed in the Greek system of notes. He 
was supported in his effort to teach and to 
spread his system by Hovhannes Chelebi 
Duzjian, while Yeghia Dendesian, Aris- 
takes Hovhannesian, and Gabriel Yeran- 
ian, his colleagues and pupils, who were 
familiar with European composition, assist- 
ed him in purging and completing his work. 


Catholicos Gevorg IV, the founder of the 
Gevorgian Jemaran (college) in Etchmiad- 
zin, who was a musician in his own rights, 
was another man who took great pains to 
save the Armenian church music which had 
been the object of the choristers’ and 
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scribes’ improvisation, each of whom sang 
according to his whim, very often in the 
vein of Turkish sharkies (improvisations). 
The Armenian church music, however, had 
been disfigured even without these sacri- 
ligous encroachments. He invited trained 
singers of the sharakans, gave them an audi- 
tion, compared them, and selected the best 
among them. From Istanbul he invited N. 
Tashjian, himself sang all the sharakans, 
the Mass, and the hymns of the Church 
Codex, while Tashjian put them to notes. 
This was the first attempt to compose and 
to standardize the Armenian music. Tash- 
jian’s book is called “Textbook of Armen- 
ian Church Composition.” (1874). 

Priests and scribes from all regions came 
to learn the new composition. Tashjian 
also started the work of composing and 
publishing the sharakans. In 1874 were 
published “Sharakan Dzaynagryale” (The 
Shakarans with Notes), and “Dzagnagryal 
Yergetsoghoutyoun Serbo Pataragin” (The 
Holy Mass with Notes). 

Much later, in 1896, Makar Yekmalian, 
a serious scholar of music who had studied 
at the St. Petersburg Conservatory of 
Music, put the Armenian church music to 
European notes for male trios and quar- 
tets, and for the first time the Armenian 
church music was harmonized “in accord- 
ance with the demands of the times” ( Yek- 
malian ). Without doubt, Yekmalian’s work 
was a great labor and triumph. But a 
basic fault weakened the work. In his in- 
troduction Yekmalian says: “We tried to 
make the harmony as simple as possible, 
because such is the requirement of the 
spirit of Arab and Persian music, of which 
the Armenian music is a part.” 


Later, the Great Komitas not only refuted 
this theory, but his composition of the Mass 
purged the Armenian music of its Arabic 
and Persian influence which, due to various 
political factors, had been introduced into 
Armenian music. 


In regard to Yekmalian’s work Komitas 
writes: “The harmony, in spite of its simpli- 
city, sounds magnificent.” Elsewhere he 
says: “Yekmalian planted the first garden 
of harmony in the desert of our music.” 


In our opinion, Yekmalian’s work is great- 
ly influenced by the form of Russian church 
music; but with Komitas the harmony is 
more genuine and more true to the spirit 
and the nature of Armenian songs. In the 
composition of the songs, in purging the 
music from foreign influence, and in har- 
monization, Komitas had in mind most of 
all the Armenian spirit. We have already 
seen that the Armenian church music, be- 
ginning with the 19th century, was on its 
upward road. Besides the Masses of Yek- 
malian and Komitas we have another Mass 
by the present Catholicos Gevorg VI who 
is a scholarly musician having graduated 
from the Leipzig Conservatory of Music. 
And last year saw the publication of Fa- 
ther Srapion’s Mass for chorus and orches- 
tra, a voluminous work which is a new tri- 
umph. 


In the Middle Ages we have already seen 
the emergence of secular literature and 
simultaneous with it slight mention of popu- 
lar music. It is inconceivable that in the 
19th century, when the Armenian literature 
and the secular arts had their revival, music 
should be ignored. The progressive Ar- 
menian students who were trained in Eu- 
rope, and who had seen the triumphs of 
various civilized peoples in the field of 
music, could not very well fail to notice this 
important branch of art. The answer is 
plain. 

Before Komitas, Kara Murza already had 
begun to cultivate little songs (Vard Kos- 
hiks, Zim Vezin, etc.), to organize mixed 
quartets and concerts. To him belongs the 
honor of being the first organizer of chorus 
groups. But the honor of recapturing the 
Armenian popular peasant songs, of evalu- 
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ating, purging, harmonizing, and compos- 
ing these songs, and what is most important 
of all, of founding a distinct Armenian 
School of Music belongs to the immortal 
Komitas. Every student of a conservatory 
can easily compose any song. That is not 
the essential thing. The essential thing is 
the philological mastery, to restore the true 
pattern of the song, to purge the super- 
fluities, and to bring out the essence, quali- 
ties which require natural qualification, a 
strong musical instinct, an analytical mind, 
and capacity for penetration, to be able to 
recapture the spirit of the song and to en- 
hance the impression. This is the impor- 
tant thing in which Komitas has succeeded 
in transcending, and herein lies the great- 
ness of Komitas. It is this that has given 
value to Armenian music, and it is through 
this road that a people’s art, coming out of 
its narrow tribal circle, occupies an honor- 
able position among the international musi- 
cal circles. The famous Debussy has said: 
“If Komitas had written only his ‘Antouni, 
that would have been enough to list him 
among the great composers.” 

Komitas is the greatest master of Armen- 
ian secular music. 

Besides, Komitas was also an erudite 
theorist. He had the capacity of penetrat- 
ing and expounding the problems of an- 
cient Armenian notes, the characteristic na- 
ture of Armenian music, and to give them 
theoretical form. In this sense we have 
another learned musician, Spiridon Melik- 
ian, who has made valuable research studies 
of Armenian music which involve theoreti- 
cal and historic problems. Some of his 
works on this subject are: “Greek Influence 
on Armenian Music,” “The Scales of Ar- 
menian Popular Songs,” and “Outline of the 
History of Armenian Music.” 

Besides this, in collaboration with Anou- 
shavan Ter Ghevondian, Melikian has rend- 
ered a great ethnographical service, having 
collected the popular songs of Shirak, Van, 


Sassoun, and Abaran. Both Spiridon Melik- 
ian and Garo Zakarian have cultivated 
many Armenian popular songs, as well as 
some successful works written in the popv- 
lar style. 

Simultaneous with the emergence of Ar- 
menian lyric poetry we see the develop- 
ment of lyric music. The outstanding rep- 
resentative of this branch is Romanos Meli- 
kian who, with his “Zemroukhti Yerger” 
(Emerald Songs) created the Armenian 
lyric music. Other successful works in this 
field have been contributed by Gourgen 
Alemshah and Ara Parthevian. 

The pupils of Komitas remained within 
the boundary drawn by their master, and 
we may be pardoned when we say that their 
works are largely repetitions which are 
much weaker. 

The honor of founding the Armenian 
dramatic music belongs to Arshak Choo- 
hajian. His “Arshak II” bears the imprint 
of Italian opera, the libretto is Armenian 
while the music is western. Kara Murza 
made an attempt in this direction with his 
Opera “Shushan” (The Lilly) concerning 
which we know very little. But in the na- 
tional sense we may call Armen Tigranian’s 
“Anoush” an opera, which, even after its 
perfection in recent times, will not stand 
the acid test of operatic music, although it 
is very well liked by the Armenians be- 
cause of its popular character. As a piece 
of art, however, it is weak. Unfortunately 
the “Anoush” of Komitas was never com- 
pleted and the little he accomplished is lost. 

We may rightfully consider Spendiarian’s 
“Almaste” (The capture of Tembkaberd) 
as the most successful specimen of Armen- 
ian dramatic music. This work meets all 
the conditions of the opera. A. Ter Ghe- 
vondian has an opera called “Seda” (based 
on Levon Chanth’s “Ancient Gods”) which 
has not been staged to date, and unfortu- 
nately, is not printed. We cannot say much 
about it. 
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ARMENIAN MUSIC 

The music of the operetta is still in its 
formative stages. In this field the most suc- 
cessful work is Choohajian’s Operetta “Le- 
blebiji Hor Hor Agha.” A few years ago 
Haro Stepanian wrote the first Armenian 
comic opera based on the popular legend of 
“Nazar The Brave.” The music of this opera 
is very complicated. 


To Alexander Spendiarian belongs the 
honor of founding the Armenian symphonic 
music in which field he has accomplished 
much. The greater part of his works bear 
the general eastern form, but they are pre- 
eminently suited for the orchestra, beauti- 
fully instrumentalized, and very true to the 
spirit and the character of eastern music. 
In this field a shining luminary is Aram 
Khachatourian, internationally recognized 
composer. The greatest musician we have 
ever had, Khachatourian is the logical con- 


) tinuation and the elevation of Komitas. We 
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see in his music the colors of Armenian and 
eastern music, with a magnificent and ori- 
ginal development which has no precedent. 
Although his first works bear the imprint of 
Russian composers (Rimsky - Korsakov, 
Tchaikovsky) and the French impression- 
ists (Ravel, Debussy), but soon he shook 
off their influence and adopted his own 
path. Equipped with a comprehensive 
musical preparation (he is a pupil of Pro- 
fessor Miaskovsky, a graduate of the Mos- 
cow Conservatory of Music, and is the first 
to have his name engraved on.the Conserva- 
tory honor roll) in the course of years he 
has given us symphonies, choice selections 
of chamber music (trios and sonatas), and 
ballets: “Masquerade,” “Happiness,” and 
“Gayne.” His compositions for ‘the violin, 
the piano, and the viola are masterpieces 
of art. 


While preserving the forms of classic art, 
he has cultivated and developed the Ar- 


_ menian-eastern themes — ryhthm — splen- 


didly, with an original and modern har- 
monization, preeminently suited for the or- 
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chestra, so masterfully, and so beautiful, 
that today, from America to Europe, and 
as far as distant Iran, he is one of the most 
popular and appreciated composers. 


None of the Armenian composers suc- 
ceeded in glorifying the Armenian music, 
in popularizing it in the international sense, 
as much as Aram Khachaturian. 

We have other young and promising Ar- 
menian composers, such as Alexander Har- 
outunian and Amo Babadjanian. In the 
dispersion, appreciable work has been, and 
is being done by Alan Hovhaness, Onnig 
Berberian, Grigor Siuni, Kanachian, young 
director Ohan Tourian, Parthevian, Alem- 
shah, Hambartzoum Berberian, Levon Gri- 
gorian, and Patmagrian, who have, and are 
enriching Armneian music with their crea- 
tions, are trying to compose in higher form, 
and coming out of the narrow national con- 
fines, are trying to produce more valuable 
works. 

But, one basic line, which in our opinion 
is the most essential, is the Armenian line, 
to preserve which an effort is being made 
with laudable zeal, now strong, now weak. 

Today when you listen to the music of 
Tchaikovsky you hear the voice of Russian 
music, hearing Dvorak’s music you remem- 
ber the Czech people, Debussy and Ravel 
bring before your eyes the stylist French, 
in Chopin you see the emotions of the Pol- 
ish people, even in Beethoven people seek 
Flemish themes (Beethoven was Flemish 
by birth). Even with the most modern 
composers, Stravinsky, Prokovieff, you hear 
the voice of Russia. As Glinka has said, 
the people is the greatest musician. 

Yet all this does not prevent any music 
to become international — the property of 
all mankind. On the contrary, the music 
of any people, in its native character (if 
it has succeeded in preserving it) can oc- 
cupy a special place and a special value, 
and in art that is the all important thing. 
Imitations, copies, and repetitions are 
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doomed to die. In any work of art men 
seek the genuine portrait of a people, in its 
original form, and etched with sincerity 
and artistry. Time changes the technique, 
endows it with new forms, perfects it and 
enriches it with new impressions, but the 
aim essentially remains the same. Today 
music schools are better consolidated and 
march with a firmer step. 


Even this country, the United States of 
America, which is a melting pot of many 
nationalities, is making an effort to create 
a distinct American literature and music. 
What shall we say of those people who 
already have their traditions? 

We also see great progress in the art 
of teaching. In foremost conservatories 
of the world (Paris, New York, Brussels, 
Geneva, etc.) you will see such great teach- 
ers of music as Tiran Alexanian, the irre- 
placeable cello instructor, Professor Ivan 
Kalamian (Paris, America ), the famous vio- 
lin instructor Mischel Tzovianov (Brus- 
sels), Sheritjian (Geneva), and many 
others of international renown. 

Such artists as the great conductor Alex- 
ander Melik-Pashaian (Director of the 
Great Moscow Theater), Afrikian who is 
well known in Italy for his quartette “Komi- 
tas” which won a first prize, violinist Avet 
Gabrielian, singer Armen Tokatyan (Vien- 
na and New York), Raffi Petrosian (Paris), 
and many other talented young artists who 
have sprung up in great artistic centers of 
the world, Paris, London, Vienna, Rome, 
New York, and Boston, have registered 
great successes in the international press 
and are often seen in the Armenian press. 


All these are of course most cheering, 
proving the Armenian people’s interest and 
its talent in the arts. 

In the dispersion — we do not wish to 
criticize or to underestimate — we must 
admit that there is no organized effort to 
encourage the Armenian music, or the art- 
ists. by creating for them the possibility of 
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making a living, to say nothing of creating, 
or presenting their creations. The Armen- 
ian artist is doomed to live in dire circum. 
stances, and he works and creates driven 
only by his inner urge, with a realization 
of his duty and his debt, enduring all priva- 
tions and hardships. 


Only lately I was reading in Arshak Cho- 
banian’s memoirs how once the Board of 
Trustees of the Armenian Church of Paris 
refused to give Komitas a room in the 
church. This is well worth pondering. 


Today music has begun to play a big 
role in life. The discovery of the radio and 
the television have lent a great impetus to 
the development of the arts, especially of 
music. There was a time when music was 
confined to the limited circle of a people. 
Today, thanks to these modern inventions, 
it has become the property of the masses, 
daily increases and spreads. And that is 
the reason why far-sighted peoples are mak- 
ing the most of their music as a means of 
their cultural propaganda. 


It is no exaggeration to say that every 
month there is some sort of international 
contest, under one name or another, or some 
conference held somewhere to enable peo- 
ple to become acquainted with one 
another and to introduce their culture to 
one another. No doubt we will think about 
it some day and will make the most of our 
opportunities, especially in the United 
States which offers so many possibilities, 
but to accomplish it we need organized 
and planned work. 

The Armenian artist is forced to knock 
at the doors of the others, is forced to serve 
them, because his own environment, his 
people, offers him no facilities, at least the 
elementary requirements for the free de- 
velopment of his talents. 


Perhaps we shall think about it some day, 
but as we have done in many other things, 
in this case too we might be too late. 
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IN THE NAME OF 
THE FATHER 


(From the Mountains of Kurdistan) 


By ARAM HAIGAZ 


Perched on the skirts of a little hill at 
the base of Kel Dagh (Mount Kel) and the 
banks of an obscure tributary of Euphrates 
River was a little village called Abullar. To 
tell the truth it was not a village but the 
estate of a well-to-do Kurd. And since 
every Kurd who was able to eke out a liv- 
ing should possess a title, this particular 
Kurd was a Beg. Ali Beg. Childless, the 
husband of two wives (one Chechen and 
one Laz), he was in his honeymoon with 
his latest and third wife, Haiganoush. I 
learned all this when in the summer of 
1915 he met me in a convoy of Armenian 
deportees and brought me to his village. 


He was a good man in his early forties 
and, together with his three wives and a 
number of Armenian boys and girls whom 
he had rounded up as servants, he lived in 
the only building in the village which had 
claim to the respectability of being called 
a home. The remainder of the village was 
a series of brick hovels which sheltered his 
Marabahs — hired worker — numbering 
about forty, and the shepherd of his flock, 
Osman. The most respectable among these 
was the hut of Osman, with windows and 
a partition which separated the bedroom 
from the kitchen, kept impeccably clean 
thanks to his old mother Hava Khatoun or 
Khala, as she was called. 

The little hill on whose skirts were perch- 
ed these obscure little huts spread over 
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them the shadow of her ancient oak trees 
like a divine benediction. A silvery vein 
flowing from her side kept singing end- 
lessly, pouring its waters into a huge, wood- 
en basin. After the village bakery, and 
perhaps even transcending the bakery, the 
most important thing in the village was this 
obscure water basin, dug in the entrails of 
a hundred year old spruce tree. It was a 
veritable fountain of life. The oxen freed 
from the threshing floor, the tired horse, 
the thirsty flock, the dog with the hanging 
tongue, the birds of the air and the chicken 
of the earth, all flocked to it, and it quench- 
ed the thirst of all, without complaint or 
murmer. What was left of the water sifted 
into another huge basin of clay to be used 
for the irrigation of the vegetables. On hot 
days, when the flies filled the air, the buffalo 
of the house (which had been stolen 
from the Armenians) would come over to 
wallow in the luxury of its muddy, murky 
waters with boundless indulgence, lazily 
chewing the cud. 


Neither the summer heat nor the autum- 
nal rains had any effect upon the quality 
or the quantity of that water. It was al- 
ways the same faithful, gurgling brook, 
cool, good, clear and pure. Every morn- 
ing Hava Khatoun, after washing the fresh 
butter under the cool running water, and 
then storing it away, would come over and 
cleanse the basin. She would scrape and 
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tub the bottom until she was positive that 
not a piece of sand, a speck of dirt, or a 
particle of moss clung to the bottom or the 
sides, because, when the Beg’s flock return- 
ed from the fields, before the milking, they 
must first come to the basin to quench their 
thirst. Therefore, the basin should be filled 


and made immaculately clean. 


The director of the village and the estates 
was the Beg’s Chechen wife, the senior 
Hanoum. It was she who decided and di- 
vided the labor. The heavy work of plow- 
ing, sowing, harvesting, or wielding the axe 
was given to the Kurds. The comparatively 
easier chores were turned over to the Ar- 
menian boys and girls, who numbered six. 
She appointed me and Khoren of Aydz- 
buter who was known as Hadji as the assist- 
ants of shepherd Osman and wood cutter 
Musto. 


Khoren, who was a clean-cut lad of my 
age, always left the choice to me, so that I 
accompanied Osman or Musto as I prefer- 
red. In spite of the fact that the latter was a 
good Kurd, and when I accompanied him 
to the mountains my job was no heavier 
than watching over the donkeys or hunting 
wild berries, I preferred the company of 
Osman as shepherd. 


When we set out with the flock the goats 
lead the march, running, threatening one 
another, plucking the blade of grass from 
each other’s teeth, and endlessly dropping 
beads of excretion. They have a stupid 
notion that the grass which grows on easily 
accessible and harmless spots is not palat- 
able. A leaf clinging to the branch of a 
tree, no matter how old and yellow, is more 
attractive to them than a green branch on 
the ground. But when they discover a 
rugged hill or a bare cliff, they forget thier 
hunger for the joy of clambering over it. 
Down in the fields the sheep always fol- 
low their track but they lack their spirit 
of adventure and a little of their surging 


ebullition. They are the conservatives of 
the cloven hooves. 

In the pasture, as the air becomes cool, 
and the animals are satiated, they move 
more slowly. The black line of the goats 
becomes speckled with the soft white of 
the sheep. Colorful triangles and curves 
take shape in the valley, the force of the 
march is broken, and the number of the 
direlicts increases. Hither and yon, some- 
one or other will fold its knees and start 
to chew the cud, facing the bronze of the 
setting sun. 


Osman, who is a blond handsome youth, 
begins to sing a love song, at the end of 
each stanza repeating the couplet: 

“The maidens are coming to the water, 
Shepherd, take your flock to the water.” 

Or, 

“Your lover has come to the water, 
Shepherd, blow on your flute.” 

Then, when the song is over, Osman sits 
on a rock and takes the flute to his lips. 

And I begin to cry. 

The far-reaching shadows, having 
stretched out as far as they are able, and 
the sun gathering her skirts, are together 
wiped away and disappear, as if a great 
magic hand had erased them from the face 
of the earth; and after having snatched a 
bit of the golden dust, had flung a fistful 
of it on the peaks of the distant mountains. 


An instant later there is a deep silence. 
The only thing which disturbs the silence 
is the occasional call of a bird returning 
to her nest, or the monotonous grind of the 
sheep’s teeth — nothing more. 


There is not a fragment of the sun on 
earth, but the path of the big shining star 
is still red, and the river to which the thirsty 
flock hastens, has a silver line in her ribbon. 
High, high above the violet blue of the 
sky, like a moving speck, an eagle soars 
with a chip of the’sun still clinging to its 
wings and bill. 
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Osman tucks the flute in his belt and 
comes to my side. 

“Why did you cry?” he asks. 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

“How come you don’t know? Willa man 
cry without knowing the reason?” 

“Your flute, all this, this moment of dusk, 
the sun, the birds returning to their nests.” 

“You mean to tell me this setting sun, 
these fields and birds make you cry?” 

I nod my head in confirmation. 

“Man alive! How can one cry for those 
things? The sun will again rise tomorrow 
exactly from the same direction and the 
fields are here to stay for eternity. As to 
the birds, there will be some which will 
stay here, and others which will migrate 
but will return again with the storks.” 

What is the use of explaining to this 
shepherd lad that the birds of the field have 
their nests but my people and I have be- 
come homeless and that I envy those birds. 
I envy the warmth of their nests, their 
boundless freedom and good luck Only 
the other day Musto was warning me 
against going too far from the boundary 
of the village. “Your face is too Armenian 
and there are many people around us whose 
milk is impure You must be careful for 
a while,” he said to me. 

What is the use of explaining to this 
shepherd lad that the lovely landscape dis- 
turbs my soul because I am the only black 
spot in it? . 

After reaching a certain stage the black 
ink of the summer night cannot become 
any blacker. 

“We will water the flock at Dzak Kar 
(Hollow Rock),” Osman said, “then we 
will camp in the valley until the moon 
rises. 

And that’s what we did. Osman milked 
an ewe and we had supper. Lukewarm 
milk and bread. The dogs themselves de- 
cide their positions to watch over the flock. 
Osman and I lie down to sleep. It seems 


to me, the farther we recede from the cities, 
the brighter and bigger become the stars. 
Here is one which I almost can grab with 
my hands, if once I climb to the top of the 
opposite hill and reach out. Even the 
Milky Way is not a vague, vaporous clus- 
ter here but a shining river. A river on 
whose rolling waters ripple chips of straw, 
gilding it, and covering the color of the 
water by sheer dint of their numbers. Yet 
what a miracle? What I think is a river is 
nothing else but straw which has been 
spilt on the endless stretch. Straw from 
the sack of a giant, from the sack of a giant 
who has stolen straw for his horses. Over 
what wall did the giant spring? He must 
have just passed by because the dogs are 
still barking after him. 

And behold the wind sweeps the path 
and the tracks of the thief are wiped off. 
The dogs stop barking and the night re- 
covers it tranquility. 


When I open my eyes I see that the moon, 
yellow as the raw autumnal pumpkin, is 
sailing in the slowly fading blue of the sky. 
The flock, now rested and hungry, begins 
to graze. Having read the position of the 
stars Osman tells me that we have slept 
for three hours and that morning is ap- 
proaching. And indeed the morning must 
be near because our moccasins are getting 
wet on the dewy grass and are chilly. The 
air is filled with the fragrance of wild 
flowers being crushed between teeth and 
hoofs. 

My God! How beautiful is the summer 
morning! 

“It will soon be morning, let’s take the 
flock to the water,” Osman said and we 
started to round up the flock. By the 
time the East wrapped itself in yellow 
and violet we already had arrived at the 
river. Having buried their graceful snouts 
in the cool of the mountain waters the sheep 
were drinking deep of the life-giving liquid, 
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while the goats kept fighting, jostling one 
another until they decided where to start 
to drink, from a few feet above or below? 

“If we leave them thirsty in the summer,” 
explains Osman, “not only will they yield 
less milk but they will not last through 
the winter. My father says it is better to 
leave them hungry than thirsty. Let’s have 
breakfast.” 


“All right. But I would like to know if 
your father too is a shepherd?” 

“He has been a shepherd for fifty years,” 
Osman replied. “He is an authority.” 

We sat down on our headgears and had 
our breakfast of bread and milk. 

The horizon reddened. Through the 
fields, through the lanes of grass and the 
tree tops of the forest suddenly there broke 
loose a great and harmonious symphony, 
first mild, timorous, drowsy and intermit- 
tent, but later incontrollable, surging and 
insistent. The sun bathed the earth, the 
plants were making merry, and the dew, 
like pearly beads, began to sparkle in 
flower cups. Life was bubbling over and the 
murmur of the river slowly lost its ringing, 
dominant strain. On the road to the village 
one could hear the squeak of cart wheels 
and the fields were spotted with the color- 
ful shirts of the reapers. 

We took the road to the village, leaving 
the flock to graze its way lazily to the milk 
pails. 

“Do you like herding the flock?” Osman 
asked. 

“Yes, it’s very pleasant,” I said. 

We arrived at the village, had the flock 
milked, and drove them under the trees to 
rest until the air cooled. Osman and I re- 
tired to catch some sleep since we had slept 
only three hours all night. 

In this manner Osman and I took care 
of the flock for several days. When on the 
sixth or seventh day I reported to work I 
saw that Osman was not there. Instead, 
I found his father Husseyin Dayi. “Osman 


has gone to Chobanli,” he replied to my 
question, blinking his sore eyes. His an- 
swer satisfied me not only because he was 
an agreeable companion like his son but 
he was a master of the flute. There was a 
story that once, after having fed his flock 
with plenty of salt, he led it to the water 
and started to play on the flute. The music 
was so enchanting that the flock was spell- 
bound and did not drink the water until 
he stopped playing. 

We spent the night as usual and in the 
morning returned to the village where we 
met Osman. His face illuminated, he ran 
to my side with a broad grin. 

“Muslum,” (that was my name) he said 
bubbling over with joy, “Hadji” (calling 
to Khoren), “congratulate me. I have be- 
come a brother-in-law of yours. Then, 
chuckling over our confusion, he added: 

“Come with me.” 

We followed, and headed for their home. 
Her face beaming, Osman’s mother met us. 

“You have come to see my daughter-in- 
law Guilizar. Right? Come in. Wipe 
your feet before coming in. But see that 
you don’t speak in the language of the 
Giavoors, remember you are Musilmans.” 

The daughter-in-law was an Armenian 
girl, blonde, shapely, and with blue eyes. 
Her Armenian name was Arev which means 
sun. She was overjoyed at seeing us and 
her eyes turned into pools of tears. 

“Sit down, boys,” she said to us. 

“Come now,” interrupted Osman, “why 
are you crying?” 

But the girl started to sob loudly, her 
shoulders shook, and her spirit collapsed. 

We felt guilty. 

“Where do you come from?” she finally 
asked, wiping her tears. 

We answered her separately. Khoren 
added immediately that his little sister too 
was here. Her name was Mendouhi but 
the people here did not like it and changed 
it to Munireh. 
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“And your mother?” 

“They took here away.” 

“Mine too.” then, turning to me, she 
adedd, “And yours?” 

I said, “Mine too,” and tried to smile. 

“Boys, let’s go now, you shall see her 
again. She is your sister,” Osman said 
warmly. He emphasized the words “your 
sister” to make it plain that we could see 
her but should avoid casting eyes at her. 
Then turning to his mother he asked: 
“Aren’t you going to offer something to the 
boys? 

The mother apologized about not offer- 
ing the customary refreshment of Sherbet 
because she had no sugar or sweets, but 
she would bring us some Tan (buttermilk). 

“Oughourlu olsoun,” — Here’s to your 
health and a long happy life,” Hadji toasts 
before drinking. “Happiness to you all,” 
I join in. And with one last tender look 
at the girl who is trying to smile at us 
through her tears we leave the house. 

When we were outside Osman approach- 
ed me. “Did you like her?” he asked. I 
nodded in assent. “If you were going to 
marry, why didn’t you choose a Turkish 
girl?” I asked him. “Where could I find a 
girl as lovely and pure as she?” Osman said. 

The answer of this simple-minded shep- 
herd rings in my head all day: 

“Where could I find a girl so lovely and 
pure as she?” 


Osman is very happy, madly in love with 
his wife, and the tenderness which he feels 
toward her reaches out to us and makes 
us happy. In this strange environment the 
presence of a friend or a protector, no mat- 
ter how obscure or uninfluential is not to 
be despised, especially since one spends 
the greater part of the day with him in the 
mountains and the valleys. He sometimes 
invites us to dinner at his home where we 
thoroughly enjoy Arev’s cooking which is 
entirely different from the nameless, insipid 
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soup which is dished out to us every day. 
We find comfort in each other’s company, 
are made happy, and we forget our sorrows. 

During the daytime Osman learns Ar- 
menian words from us and in the evening 
he speaks then to Arev in his half-baked 
accent, illuminating her lovely face with 
a sweet smile. 

Osman’s mother does not like this. “These 
people are Musilmans now,” she grumbles 
irritably, “instead of forbidding the lan- 
guage of the Giavoors you yourself are 
learning it.” : 

“Annejiyim — Mother dear,” says Osman, 
bursting with happiness, “by speaking a 
few Armenian words I won't become an 
Armenian, nor do they become Musilmans 
by not speaking Armenian.” 

“What do you mean?” I protest vigorous- 
ly. “Have we not pronounced the Selavet? 
Have we not repeated the Musilman 
prayer? Did we not keep the Fast of Ra- 
mazan? Do we not observe and obey all 
the laws of Islam?” 

“Don’t pay any attention to him,” inter- 
rupts the Mother . “I know that all of you 
are good Musilmans.” 

“El Hamdullah,” 1 intoned piously. 

“El Hamdullah,” repeats Khoren. 

“May the devil take you,” says Arev in 
Armenian, “you keep on thinking that 
way. 

“You wait,” says Osman to his wife, half 
threatening half joking. “A few months 
more and I will understand everything you 
say.” 

“I didn’t know you were that smart,” 
Arev says sarcastically. 

“You don’t know me yet, my skills, the 
Marifet which I possess. You don’t know 
what a peerless man your husband is, you 
don’t know how lucky you are to have me 
for a husband.” 

Arev chuckled at her husband’s egotisti- 
cal outburst and thus the conversation came 
to an end. 
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The log crackling in the fireplace was 
dying out when we bade them good night. 
Outside, the sky which is cloudless, the 
wide-eyed stars look down upon our trivial 
mundane affairs and keep blinking. In the 
far, far distance we hear the sharp bark of 
a disturbed mastiff. 


* 2 * 


And one day we note with deep sorrow 
that Osman no longer invites us to his home. 
We no longer have any chance to see Arev. 
He has a worried look. After long hesita- 
tions, one day at noon, as we were seated 
in the field I brought up the subject. 

“What kind of a black cat must have 
passed between us,” I said with a grieved 
air. “You are no longer the same Osman. 
We don’t see Guilizar, you no longer in- 
vite us home. Did we say or do something 
wrong? If so, you may be sure that it was 
not intentional.” 

“No, Muslim, your worries are baseless,” 
he said. “I thought you already knew, that’s 
why I didn’t tell you. But to remove your 
suspicions I will say that Guilizar is sick. 
That is the reason why I did not invite you 
home.” 

“She is sick?” I exclaimed. “What is the 
matter?” 

“She will become a mother.” 

“But what is there in that to worry over?” 
I said enthused. “Sooner or later every 
woman becomes a mother.” 

“You don’t understand,” he said, drum- 
ming the earth with his staff, as if he was 
responsible for Arev’s illness. “There are 
women who are like animals such as our 
Marabahs Zeynab or Slo’s wife Sabireh. 
They are pregnant, and lo one day, on their 
way to the field, or when carrying hay, 
with no trouble at all they give birth to a 
crying baby. But Gulizar is not that kind. 
The nearer the time approaches the more 
she wastes away.” 

And he begins to cry. I cry with him. 

When in the evening Khoren, who had 
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accompanied Musto to the mountains, re- 
turned home I told him the story. Khoren 
told me he knew it long ago. Surprised, 
I looked into his eyes. 

“Why do you stare at me like a silly 
fool?” he laughed. “When I say I knew, I 
knew.” 

“How did you know?” I asked, still in- 
credulous. 


“Oh you city folk! You are blind until 
your upper lip become downy.” And he 
began to explain the signs of conception in 
humans and animals, and the mystery of 
birth with all the details. 

“But where did you learn this?” I ask, 
still not believing. “Who told you all this?” 

“No one. I learned it from life, from the 
animals, and partly from my own experi- 
ence.” And when he saw that I was even 
more doubtful at this alleged “experience,” 
he becomes serious and continued: 

“Do you remember?” he said lowering 
his voice, “when a month or two ago I went 
to replace Rufet Beg’s shepherd who was 
sick in Hiuni? At that time they gave me 
for a help Michik’s daughter Merchen who, 
having often accompanied her father, was 
very familiar with those mountains and 
grazing lands. We spent several days to- 
gether without any particular incident. 
Rufet Beg’s family took good care of me 
with plenty of wheat bread, cheese, pilav, 
and new moccasins. I was content. And one 
day Merchen said to me: 

““Hadji, let us take the flock to the Yayla 
(highlands) today.’ 

“All right, let’s go,” I said without know- 
ing where this place called Yayla was. 

“Early in the morning we set out for the 
Yayla. We drove the flock through the 
jungle and by noon we reached a wide 
open space. On top of a hill could be 
seen two huts of unhewn wood and a fenced 
camping ground for the flock. 

“This is the Yayla, Merchen said, stretch- 
ing herself on the fresh, luxuriant carpet 
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of grass which reached up to our waists. 
We lay down on our backs and relaxed. I 
was watching a white fleece of cloud in the 
sky which constantly kept changing its form 
while she kept chewing the tip of a grass 
blade. Then she began to tickle my neck 
with the blade. Once or twice I removed 
her hand as one brushes off a fly, but when 
my patience was exhausted, I seized her 
wrist and turned the arm. In defending 
herself she suddenly turned around expos- 
ing her breast. I completely lost my head. 
Who would have ever thought that this girl 
who was black as a gypsy had such white 
skin? I used every trick in the book to pro- 
long our scuffle. I got a terrific kick from 
the touch of that hot, firm body. I trembled 
and was afraid of her, and yet I persisted 
in playing with her. There awoke in me 
such delightful tasty feelings which I had 
not known until that day. Finally there was 
a moment when I stopped trembling. I 
was no longer afraid of her, nor ashamed. 
I took her in my arms and kissed her cheek, 
her neck, and her shoulders.” 

Khoren stopped relating. 

“And then?” I asked breathing fast. 
“What happened then?” 

“That will be all,” he said laughingly. “If 
you want to know the end you must go to 
the pasture with Merchen the next time 
Michik gets sick.” 

I tried hard to make him talk but he shut 
up like a clam and fell into his reveries. 


I kept thinking of Michik’s daughter day 
and night and sometimes even succeeded 
in my imagination in taking her in my arms 
and kissing her cheek. I kept praying that 
Michik would get sick. Khoren gave me 
his solemn promise that the next time they 
needed a shepherd in Hiuni I would be 
the one to go. The summer passed and 
the fall came, while I kept waiting and 
hoping. We finished the threshing and took 
in the wheat which had been spread on 


the roof tops to dry. The flock of migrating 
birds flew across our sky and the trees be- 
came bare. The wind which rushed down 
the valley brought with it the smell of win- 
ter. 

October: Fields beaten by the autumn. 
Wet skies. Rain, rain, frost. 

November: The smeil of decaying leaves, 
mouldy, musty piles, snow. 

December: More snow, blizzards, crack- 
ling fire, oxen chewing the cud in the 
warmth of the stables, story telling. 

January: On New Year's eve the ships 
in the sea ports begin to whistle. 

February: The howling of a black wolf 
squatting on the white top of a hill, his 
bloody snout pointed at the village. 

March: Melting snow, shooting blades 
through the clods, tears. 

Arev is dead. 

One day Osman came and said: 

“Boys, your sister died. My hearth is 
extinguished.” 

And God threw Adam out of paradise 
and said to him: “The sweat of thy brow,” 

“throes of birth,” curses. . 

Merciless God! heer 1 is dead from the 
pains of child birth, and behold, Osman 
weeps and pulls his hair. 

“Boys,” he says pleadingly through tear- 
ful eyes, ““Anoon Hor, what does it mean? 
Whatever they mean, those were Gulizar’s 
last words. My mother was with her, 
kneeling above her pillow. She knew 
death was hovering over her. ‘Gulizar, 
my daughter,’ she said, “‘Yavroos, my child, 
say the Selavet, say your prayers, repeat 
with me, La ilaha ill-Allah, so that you will 
die a Musilman and the gates of paradise 
will open before you. Gulizar, my daugh- 
ter, say with me, La ilaha ill-Allah’.” 

“‘Anoon Hor,’ she sobbed. 

“‘Gulizar, Yavroos — My child, say your 
Selavet, repeat with me, La ilaha ill-Allah.’ 

““Anoon Hor,’ 

“And she died. Boys, I kiss your feet, I 
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beg of you, please tell me, what is this 
‘Anoon Hor?’” 

Khoren and I looked at each other with 
moist eyes. What could we say? How 
could we translate that ‘Anoon Hor’ which 
in all probability was the ‘Hanoon Hor’ of 
the Loussavorchakans. Arev wanted to die 
a Christian in a Turkish bed and died say- 
ing ‘Hanoon Hor.’ It was up to us the liv- 
ing to give her a Christian burial. 

“Osman, my friend,” finally I broke the 
silence, ““Hanoon Hor’ is the Lord’s Prayer 
of the Armenians, just like your Selavet. 
Gulizar wanted to die praying ‘Hanoon 
Hor like her ancestors and her mother. If 
you respect her memory don’t bury her in 
your cemetery where she cannot rest nor 
your religion will permit. Bury her some- 
where, under the shadow of some tree so 
that her tired and tortured body can rest.” 

Osman assented, and the same day we 
buried Arev with our tears under a huge 


oak tree, a little way from the village water 
basin. I recited “Our Father” over her and 
in my mind planted a cross just above her 
head. 

A few months later, as I was leaving that 
village, I paid a last visit to her grave. In 
my mind was a picture of Osman’s semi- 
dark home, and there, lying in a corner, 
the dying Arev, the dying Armenian wo- 
man who, inspite of the insistence of those 
around her, refused to die a Musilman and 
used the last gasp of her lingering breath , 
to pronounce the words “Hanoon Hor.” 

My eyes were wet and my soul was 
troubled. I scattered the poppies which 
I had brought with me over her grave and 
choking back my tears I said: 

“Arev, my sister, if you can see or hear 
me, help me, help me to be half as brave 
and faithful as you were, that I may be 
brave and faithful, because the path before 
me is long and thorny.” 
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SOVIET ARMENIAN 
SOLDIERS SPEAK 


By A. HAMAZASPIAN 


During the campaign of 1944, while the 
western Allies were advancing with the 
speed of the tortoise, the Russian army un- 
der Marshal Talboukhin in the incredibly 
small space of one month occupied Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. The Red 
Army entered Belgrade on October 20, 
1944. With this army were quite a num- 
ber of Armenians, officers and privates, 
mostly from Soviet Armenia. 

The local Armenians generally showed 
great interest in their compatriots from 
the Soviet Union. This feeling was recip- 
rocal. The newcomers showed no less in- 
terest in their kinsmen in Belgrade, they 
made inquiries, found them, got acquainted 
with them, and in many cases established 
friendly bonds. 

At times these soldiers stayed with Bel- 
grade Armenians for days and weeks. This 
happened when their divisions were away 
from the city. They found excuses or er- 
rands of one sort or another to come to 
Belgrade. When they did succeed, they 
tried to prolong their stay in- that city, to 
live with the local Armenians as long as 
possible and to enjoy their warm hospital- 
ity. 

This enabled the Armenians of Belgrade 


to see and know the newcomers from Ar- 


menia at close hand, more or less, the very 


| people from whom they had been separated 





by a Chinese wall for long years, and knew 
practically nothing about their life, their 
character, their moral conceptions, or their 
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economic condition, or what little they 
knew had come from accidental sources. 

During the German occupation of the 
city, among the Russian prisoners were two 
Armenians one of whom was an orderly 
in the military hospital. He was the first 
swallow from Armenia. His name was 
Andranik. Scarcely 24-25 years old, of 
medium height, bronzed, and with big eyes, 
Andranik came from the plains. He was 
an orphan, brought up in Soviet institu- 
tions for children where he had received his 
intermediary education, then he had en- 
tered higher schools having chosen peda- 
gogy as his specialty. Until his draft had 
been a teacher at one of the elementary 
schols of Erivan, the capital of Soviet Arme- 
nia, 

He was a lively, clever youth. In one 
year he had mastered the German language 
enough to express himself freely, and serv- 
ed as interpreter between his Russian fel- 
low soldiers and the German military. He 
had spent all his life under the Soviet re- 
gime, was devoted to the Soviet way of life, 
and until his capture he had no idea of 
other ways of life except what he had learn- 
ed from Soviet papers. 

Andranik’s eyes had been opened during 
his captivity. Fortunately, he had not been 
billeted with his fellow Russian prisoners 
in a concentration camp, but had been 
assigned an insignificant role together with 
a few others in a military hospital. In the 
course of time, thanks to his cleverness, he 
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had become an orderly, thus saving him- 
self from the ordeal of the dirty, menial 
labor. 

When the hospital had been transferred 
to Belgrade, Andranik had retained his 
position. In Belgrade he made many con- 
tacts with the local Armenians, called on 
them as long as he was in the city, and 
the latter received him warmly and listened 
to his stories about Armenia and the order 
which prevailed there. 

In those days the Armenians of Belgrade 
were friendly disposed toward Soviet Ar- 
menia from a distance, without knowing 
anything about the real character of the 
regime or the government. Moreover, they 
discounted many of the reports of the fugi- 
tives from Soviet Russia in regard to the 
Bolshevik regime. 

And Andranik began to pour cold water 
on the heads of Belgrade Armenians with 
his stories. Listening to him, one got the 
impression that there was nothing cheering 
in Soviet Armenia and that, under no cir- 
cumstances, would he return to the father- 
land. 

“In our hospital,” he would say, “I learn- 
ed many things from the Germans about 
their conditions of lite. At first I was very 
skeptical. I would not believe that there 
could be a country where people could 
live so prosperously. The rift between what 
I had been taught and what I heard from 
them was so wide that at first I thought 
theirs was a propaganda. But time explain- 
ed many things and my eyes were opened. 
If I could disbelieve what I heard, I could 
not very well disbelieve what my eyes saw. 
And what I saw simply astonished me. I 
thought I was in an entirely different world 
where mutual relations of men are on an 
entirely different plane, unlike what I had 
known. 

“I shall never forget the first incident 
which verily astonished me. One of the 
soldiers in our hospital was caught in a 


serious offense and instantly was arrested. 
They thought they would execute him. But 
the Military Court sentenced him to a six 
month term of prison, after which he would 
be sent to the front, a place from which 
few return. Such an attitude toward a 
guilty man surprised me. His fellow sol- 
diers did not turn their face from the guilty, 
did not repudiate him, so to speak, but 
continued their interest in him with an 
open heart, and they did it openly. 

“With us such a thing is impossible. 
When a man is guilty in the eyes of the 
government, he is looked upon as a leper 
by his comrades and those who know him. 
They shun his presence, avoid speaking 
about him, and only condemn him. A man 
who is in disfavor with the government 
is an ostracized man, he is lost. Even after 
he has been pardoned, he is no longer the 
same man. 

“And how shali we compare the food of 
the Red soldier with that of the German 
soldier? Until the American Lend-Lease, 
the life of the Red soldier at the front was 
a long list of privations. But the German 
soldier had no idea of privation as far as 
food and clothing were concerned, both 
at the front and in the rear. When I saw 
all this I began to think that the stories the 
German soldier had told me in regard to 
their pre-war life could not be a fiction but 
was the truth, which, compared to our So- 
viet privations, seemed legendary.” 

Andranik was wholly absorbed with his 
personal life. Although he had been 
brought up under the Soviet regime, he 
was indifferent to the life of the commun- 
ity, the society, or its future outlook. When 
we reminded him of it, such as the kolk- 
hozes, the agrarian communities the pro- 
letariat of the cities, the five year plans, 
etc., he would shake his head ironically: 

“All the peasants in the kolkhoz, the 
worker in the factory, and the intellectual 
in the governmental institution, are the 
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slaves of work and they never have a happy 
day. The kolkhozes first of all must meet 
their obligations to the government which 
is not an easy thing. If the harvest is good, 
if they have had a successful year, some- 
how they get along. But if the harvest is 
not good, and they have turned over the 
government's share, what is left is so little 
that it cannot cover their needs. The result 
is, the peasants tighten their belts and 
spend the days half-starved.” 

“Does not the government come to the 
aid of the peasants in such cases?” we ask- 
ed. 

“The government’s aid is negligible,” 
Andranik would reply. “And the little aid 
it extends is a loan. The demands on the 
worker are many. He is almost squeezed 
dry. He is exhausted from the work. And 
the little he earns is not enough to restore 
his lost powers. Neither the peasant is the 
owner of his labor nor the worker. They 
are something like slaves. On the other 
hand, the slogans which the government 
spread are commands. You are forced to 
hold your tongue, repeat the slogans, pre- 
tend to believe them, although deep in your 
heart you know that they are all chican- 
ery.” 

Andranik left the impression of a man 
who is devoid of ideology. He was inter- 
ested only in the cares of daily life, every- 
thing else was worthless. It seemed as if 
the vision of the future did not exist for 
him. He was a teacher of an elementary 
school. In the pre-Bolshevik era I knew 
many teachers, and naturally I compared 
them with Andranik. The difference was 
abysmal. As an intellectual, Andranik was 
an impoverished man spiritually. 


Andranik had a companion, a Russian 
soldier by the name of Andrey. The two 
were always together. Where Andranik 
went, the other accompanied him. He was a 


tall, well-built, taciturn man with red hair. 
He was from northern Caucasus. 

All my efforts to draw him out of his 
shell were fruitless. He kept a tight lip 
about life in the Soviet Union. On one or 
two occasions he let slip: 

“Life in the Soviet Union is tough.” 

His face bore the stamp of hidden grief. 
He seemed to be worried all the time. 
When we became quite familiar, after his 
many visits to our home, one day I wanted 
to know the cause of his worry. 


“He is afraid that the end will be bad,” 
Andranik interrupted. “No matter what I 
do I can’t convince him that the world is 
wide, that there is room in it for us all. 
But if by some chance we should fall into 
the hands of the Bolsheviks, we can be res- 
cued somehow.” 


Andranik’s interruption opened Andrey’s 
lips. “I envy Andranik,” he said, turning 
to me. “He is very optimistic about the 
future. Who knows? Perhaps he is right. 
He is clever, ingenious, and capable. And 
although I have tied my fate to his, I am 
very uneasy about the future. I have not 
the slightest doubt that the Germans will 
be defeated. What will happen to us then? 
What awaits us? If they surrender us to 
the Soviet government all is lost. We had 
no right to fall prisoners, although we be- 
came captives inspite of our will. But I 
know our rulers. There is only one re- 
mote hope of justifying ourselves, and that 
is to join the partisans of Yugoslavia and 
fight against the Germans. If we do this, 
we have a chance of vindicating ourselves 
in case we return to the fatherland. But 
Andranik would not even hear of it. He 
has cut off all ties with the fatherland for 
good.” 


“As long as those beasts are in power 
there,” Andranik put in. 

“But who is going to drive them out of 
there? Hitler could not do it, while the 
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Allies are consolidating the power of the 
Bolsheviks.” 

“The attitude of the Allies is not final,” 
Andranik replied. “What will happen after 
Germany is defeated no one knows. To- 
day the Allies are with the Soviet because 
of their common interest, but once they 
settle their score with Hitler they will speak 
a different language with Stalin. At all 
events, the world is wide, we shall find a 
place for ourselves under the sun somehow. 
But that place won't be in the Soviet Union. 
Not because they will execute us. No. 
Even if I were convinced that not a hair 
of mine will be touched, again I would not 
return to that country.” 

Andrey looked at me like a man who re- 
gretting having opened up. Then he drop- 
ped his gaze and crawled back into his 
shell. 

As I write these lines I cannot help ask- 
ing myself the question: “Where are An- 
dranik and Andrey now, the Armenian and 
Russian companions in fate who shunned 
their country for the same reason? 


bd 2 oO 


After the Allied victory the first Armen- 
ian from the Red Army we met was an- 
other Andranik. But this Andranik was 
not a mere private; he was a Major. He 
was directed to our home by one of our 
local friends. 

The manner of his entry into our home 
was somewhat strange. The minute he 
came in he began to sing a strange song 
which, as we later learned, was very popu- 
lar in the Red Army. From this we knew 
that he was a happy-go-lucky man. We 
surrounded him, smiling, and listened to the 
strange tune which he sang not with dis- 
tinction, but certainly with great feeling. 

After he was through singing he intro- 
duced himself to us all, giving his name and 
family name, where he came from, and 
how glad he was to have the good fortune 
of meeting us. And he did it in a manner 


of acting, as if he had known us for a long 
time, was our old friend, but after the long 
absence he felt obliged to go through the 
motions of refreshing our memories. By 
his horse play Andranik won our sympathy, 

After that I had occasion to see him either 
at the home of a friend where he lodged 
by right of his national kinship, or when he 
called on us as our guest. He was an Ar- 
menian from Georgia, the son of a modest 
family. His youthful but wrinkled brow 
indicated that he had lived a strenuous life, 
although he had preserved his gay spirit. 
He was a man of medium height, solidly 
built, and with a shabby exterior. He was 
educated, and my impression was that, 
among all the Armenian soldiers of the Red 
Army I had met he was the only one who 
might have been educated in a university. 
He had a strong memory and he recounted 
many things from his school or university 
days. 

It was a pleasure to converse with him 
provided the topic of the conversation was 
not political. The minute the conversation 
turned to politics, or to some politico-eco- 
nomic topic, he immediately hid himself 
behind a mask, lost his customary geniality, 
and began to pour out words as if he was 
reciting a lesson, quoting such great names 
as Marx, Engels, Marat, Robespierre, Lenin, 
Lomonosov, Gorky etc. 

“Lomonosov?” I asked surprised. “What 
has Lomonosov got to do with politico-eco- 
nomics?” 

‘How not? The great proletarian scien- 
tist? The Realist? The enemy of the 
church?” 

“What?” 

“Bah! What do you think? Was he an 
idealist? Was he a believer? That's the 
way Tsarist imperialists have represented 
him, distorting the face of that great so- 
cialist.” 

Andranik was a much more agreeable 
conversationalist when we were alone. At 
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those times he would throw off his mask 
and would become his true self. And if I 
should drop a gentle hint about “philoso- 
phies,” he would smile and say: 

“You must not put every word through 
the ringer. We are human after all. You 
must understand.” 

And he would break into a song. 

He was very interested in the life of the 
Armenian community. When he called on 
us alone he would thumb with curiosity 
through the copies of the Hairenik Month- 
ly. 

One day he asked me: “Does God exist, 
or not?” 

To avoid a controversy I gave him a eva- 
sive answer. “That question does not in- 
terest me,” I said. 

He laughed. 

“Why do you hide it? I gather from 
your article that you are a believer. It is 
plain that you admit the existence of God.” 

I was surprised. “No article of mine will 
prove that I am a believe or not,” I said. 
“It is plain to me that you are mistaken.” 

He again laughed. “Isn’t that your arti- 
cle?” he asked. ; 

“Yes.” 

“But that article shows that not only you 
believe in God but you worship him.” 

It was my turn to laugh. “You are mis- 
taken,” I said. “There is not a line in that 
article which proves what you say.” 

“Not directly, but your indirect conclu- 
sion in regard to the church and its priests 
prove your affirmative attitude toward both. 
And that proves my contention.” 

“But again you are mistaken. The Ar- 
menian church, together with its priests, 
has played a large role in our history. To 
point out, to evaluate that role does not ne- 
cessarily mean worshipping God in the 
sense in which you speak. In that article 
there is also condemnation of the unworthy 
servants of our church.” 

“But you never condemn the church, the 


religion, from the viewpoint of human pro- 
gress. In other words your attitude toward 
the church is not socialistic.” 

“Not socialistic, but Marxist, or Bolshe- 
vik, to be exact. You are quite right. I 
have no such attitude.” 

“Do you see? That is just what I said.” 

When we became a little more familiar, 
Andranik never again broached such sub- 
jects. 

Although he came from Soviet Georgia 
he was very familiar with events in So- 
viet Armenia, the intellectual and cultural 
activities, and the political figures. And 
he talked about it all as a patriotic Armen- 
ian. He was sincerely sorry that I lived 
in Belgrade and did not return to Armenia 
where, in his opinion, I could be very help- 
ful. When we told him that going to Ar- 
menia did not depend or. our will, he as- 
sured me that after the war the way would 
be open to any one who wanted to return. 

In those days Andranik was not the only 
optimist. Optimism was the general mood 
which was encouraged from the Center. 


Lazar (Ghazaros) was a tall bashful 
youth, with a baby face and dark skin. But, 
gradually, he too opened up. However, 
until his departure from the city he clung 
to that particular characteristic of which 
none of them were free when they were 
by themselves. They shed it off only when 
they were alone with local Armenians. That 
quality was their suspicious-mindedness 
whenever the conversation turned to poli- 
tical or party questions. 

He could not rid himself of this touchi- 
ness to the last, even when he was alone 
with us and had no cause of suspicion. 
Truly habit is second nature, as the proverb 
goes. 

Suspicious-mindedness had become his 
flesh and blood. Whenever he was about 
to express an opinion which was remotely 
related to politics, Lazar would first look 
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all around, something which betrayed his 
inner fear, although all the guests enjoyed 
his full confidence. 

At first his exaggerated hesitation amused 
us and Lazar was hurt. But later we con- 
trolled ourselves in order to spare his feel- 
ings. We never talked to him about party 
questions. It seemed he supposed we were 
Dashnags. We were convinced of this 
when one evening, after the dinner, Lazar, 
who was feeling much better than usual, 
looked at me smiling, then sweeping his 
surroundings with a suspicious eye, drop- 
ped his eyes, and with the mysteriousness 
of communicating a great secret, whispered 
softly: 

“Murad was a close relative of my 
mother” 

“Which Murad?” we asked, surprised. 

“The Dashnag Murad.” 

“But there are several Murads. Which 
one are you talking about?” 

Lazar's lower lip dropped. He raised 
his head and stared at us, amazed. 

“Are you telling the truth?” he asked. 

“Of course.” 

“My mother never told me anything about 
that, nor my father.” 

Again his face relaxed, and with a child- 
ish smile he continued: 

“My mother has a big chest which she 
always keeps locked. She says that chest 
was her dowry from her father when she 
married my father. She kept in it her 
clothes and everything which we were not 
supposed to see. Sometimes, late in the 
evening, she would open the chest and 
would take out a carefully wrapped photo- 
graph of Murad. Then she and my father 
would look at the picture for long moments. 
Then they would show it to us. They told 
us that Murad was a famous national hero. 
We understood them. Murad was a Dash- 
nag and no one should know about it.” 

“Didn't you find out where that Murad 
or your mother came from?” 
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“My mother came from Turkey. I do 
not know from what part. But Murad I 
do not know from what party of Turkey 
he came.” 

We generally avoided speaking with La- 
zar on questions which related to politics, 
the party or the government. But one day, 
during my absence, I do not know what 
the occasion was, the conversation had 
turned on the topic of parties. When I 
came in, I heard Lazar saying to my wife 
whom he called “Mother”: 

“Bah! You can’t compare the Dashnags 
with the Communists.” 

“Of course [ cannot compare them,” my 
wife replied. “The Dashnags are more 
honest, more noble, more patriotic and 
more freedom-loving, and for that reason 
they are far better liked than the Bolshe- 
viks.” 

Lazar was agape. He could not believe 
his ears. He looked around furtively, then 
unable to hide his fear, he exclaimed: 

“What are you saying, Mother?” 

“I am saying what is the truth for all 
except the Bolsheviks,” “Mother’s” words 
cut like a knife. 

Lazar was simply stunned and forgot 
what he was about to say. Doubtless this 
was the first time in his life that he was 
hearing such words out loud, without fear 
or hesitation. He looked at us one by one 
then hung his head. I looked fiercely at 
my wife, then putting my hand on Lazar’s 
shoulder, said gently: 

“You spoke that which you thought. 
‘Mother’ too said that which she thought. 
All people do not think alike. If you have 
a right to express your opinion, why should 
‘Mother’ not have the same right? And 
why are you hurt that she does not agree 
with you? Do you see? ‘Mother’ is not 
offended because you do not think like her. 

Lazar was always with us and we were 
so used to him that when he failed to ap- 
pear for a day or two we instantly noticed 
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it. He came from a village in the neighbor- 
hood of Erivan. He had received his sec- 
ondary education in the schools of Erivan. 
He used to love to tell us about his parents, 
always avoiding those topics which related 
to the party or the government. 

One day, early in the morning when we 
still were asleep, there was a loud knock 
on our door. I threw a garment over my 
shoulders and went down to open the door. 
It was Lazar, trim and ready. 

“Forgive me, Hairik djan (father dear),” 
he said apologetically, “for disturbing your 
rest this early. But I am going to leave in 
an hour. I came to say good bye. We 
shall never see each other again.” 

He was moved. I too was moved. I em- 
braced and kissed him. We parted. 


Haig came from one of the villages of 
the province of Leninakan. He was an 
officer. He had flaming eyes and quick 
movements. He could not sit still a mo- 
ment in any place, kept constantly moving, 
and his words fell like the hail. He called 
on us only once. His regiment scarcely 
remained two days in the city then depart- 
ed to the front. But in that brief period he 
managed to see many Armenians. 

“You know what?” he would say, “what 
surprises me most is the prosperity of the 
Armenians of your community. I have 
been in Rumania, in Bulgaria, and now I 
am with you. The Armenians here excel 
all the rest is prosperity. Almost all of 
them have their own homes, at least those 
whom I have seen, and they all are well- 
to-do. Really, it is most surprising.” 

“Why should you be surprised? You are 
an Armenian, and you must know that we 
are an industrious and thrifty people. 
Wherever there is opportunity for work and 
to make money, in a little while the Armen- 
ians are on their feet there, although only 
a few years before they were poor.” 

“I see it all now. You are right. Until 


I came in these parts the word immigrant 
meant to us men of privation. How wrong 
we have been. To tell the truth, in the ma- 
terial sense, we are the immigrants and 
not you. I have written a long letter about 
this to the president of our village Soviet 
(council). I imagine how surprised he 
will be.” 

I do not know if Haig ever wrote his 
letter. We never met again. 


Michael was the only Armenian military 
man who left an abominable impression on 
Belgrade Armenians. A Major in the army, 
he was a short man, lean, with sunken 
cheeks, snake’s eyes, and a narrow fore- 
head. It was not chill, but evil which 
exuded from him. I first met him at the 
home of a friend. The minute he opened 
his mouth I knew that he was a boastful 
egotistical and arrogant fellow. I was so 
vexed that I left the place. 

My displeasure was great when a few 
days later this gentleman did me the honor 
of calling on me. That day we had a guest 
with us, a Russian young woman who was 
the secretary of the Russian Commandant 
over our section of the city, a most charm- 
ing girl, and an Armenian private whose 
name was Khachik. Michael was introduc- 
ed to all of them nor was he very late in 
exhibiting his special “talents.” When he 
came in Miss Marussia, the Russian girl, 
was telling us about their daily life in Rus- 
sia. She was telling it without any inhibi- 
tions, open-hearted, and with engaging sin- 
cerity. We were listening to her with keen 
interest. When Michael entered, the girl 
interrupted her story, then resumed it: 

“Presently, and unexpectedly, came the 
military conscription which also engulfed 
me in its waves.” 

“Pardon me, Miss, for interrupting you,” 
one of us asked. “Did the draft in the So- 
viet Union also include the women? As far 
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as we know, the women in the Red Army 
were volunteers.” 

Right here Michael butted in, literally 
snatching the words from the girl’s mouth: 
“Yes, of course. Our women were not draft- 
ed. They volunteered their services to the 
fatherland out of their patriotic sentiments. 
Our women in the Red Army are volun- 
teers.” 


The girr was at once astonished and in- 
dignant at Michael's impertinence. “How 
come the women were not drafted?” she 
asked with blazing eyes. “Then you think 
I am a volunteer? I would be crazy to 
assume a job for which I am neither pre- 
pared nor have any inclination for. What 
you say is not at all true, Comrade Major.” 

The ‘Comrade’ Major did not blush. He 
was purple with rage. Infuriated, and for- 
getting his manners, he burst out rudely: 

“I see that your political education has 
been neglected.” 


“What? What did you say?” the girl fac- 
ed him like a tigress. “Keep your remarks 
to yourself and know your place. I am not 
afraid of you, Comrade Major.” 

“Are you in the Party or not?” Michael 
roared with the airs of a prosecuting at- 
torney. 

“That's none of your business,” the girl 
shot back. “I am not obliged to give an 
account of myself to every would-be big 
shot. 


Seeing the conversation was becoming 
unpleasant, my wife intervened, and tak- 
ing the girl by the arm, she led her out of 
the room. The ensuing silence was most 
depressing. Michae! looked at Khachik 
under the corner of his eye. It seemed to 
me the presence of the private made Mi- 
chael’s discomfiture intolerable. After a mo- 
ment’s silence he turned to Khachik and 
asked gruffly in Armenian: “Who is this 
girlP And what is she doing here?” 

“She is the Secretary of the Military Com- 


mander of our section of the city,” Kha- 
chik replied cooly. 

Michael was silent. It was plain that he 
had struck against a rock. Presently, he got 
up, said good bye, and took his leave. After 
that he never called on us. 


o om a 


Khachik, as I have said, was a mere pri- 
vate. His chest was covered with medals, 
Apparently, he was a modest, slow-speak- 
ing, and a little cunning youth of clean 
habits. He was our guest for two weeks, 
During the defense of Petrograd (Lenin- 
grad) he had been in the city. He told us 
terrible stories of the privations and suffer- 
ings of the civilian population, as well as 
the soldiers who defended the city. At 
times his words smelled of corpses. 

“For days I was in the midst of corpsés. 
We rolled over them as we changed posi- 
tions. Sometimes I could not even eat my 
ration of bread although I was starving. 
It seemed to me the bread smelled of 
corpses,” he would say. 

He came from northern Caucasus where 
he had served as accountant of a great 
kolkhoz. 

He would often tell us about the life of 
the kolkhozes. At first he was very re- 
served, but gradually he opened up. Never- 
theless, I learned nothing new from him. 
The kolkhozes had been created not volun- 
tarily but by force. Side by side with the 
kolkhozes there had been other special 
farmers’ communes, presumably higher 
than the kolkhozes, although greatly bur- 
dened with taxes, and constantly the ob- 
ject of the government's displeasure. The 
life of the kolkhozes had nothing in it edu- 
cating and elevating. If, for example, steal- 
ing was common among the peasants, the 
kolkhozes did the same thing. Khachik 
would tell us how once their kolkhoz, be- 
ing short of kerosone, had organized to 
steal it from a neighboring kolkhoz. He 
boasted that the theft had been successful. 
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Khachik had taken part in the occupation 
of Hungary. He had been in the front 
ranks of the fighters. The Hungarian vil- 
lages had astonished him with their pros- 
perity and wealth. 

“Sometimes when we occupied a village 
we found it completely deserted. The ter- 
ror-stricken inhabitants left every thing be- 
hind and fled. The houses were filled with 
stored up goods. We could not believe our 
eyes. I climbed up the attics of several 
houses and everywhere I found stores of 
food, ham, dried beef, wheat, barley. Such 
abundance! It seemed like a dream.” 

They all seemed to be tired of the battle 
life and sought excuses to remain in Bel- 
grade. And since Khachik was a cunning 
man, he knew how to make the most of 
people’s weak points, and he always suc- 
ceeded. He constantly changed his regi- 
ment, and sought units which temporarily 
were stationed in Belgrade. 

Having lived with us, Khachik saw that 
we all had a sincere desire to return to the 
fatherland. In those days we were con- 
vinced that, after the war such a thing 
would be possible. Why did we feel that 
way? Perhaps it was a sort of self-inspira- 
tion, a kind of optimism which had no 
basis. 

During such conversations Khachik was 
silent. However, on the day of his depar- 
ture, when he came to bid us good bye, as 
we accompanied him to the street, he sur- 
prised me, saying: 

“I see, Dad, that you are determined to 
return to Armenia. I feel it my moral duty 
to warn you against it. Don’t do it. You 
will regret it, but it will be too late. We 
are alone now, and I can speak freely. I 
can sincerely tell you that we ourselves 
do not want to return, but that is impossible 
for us. Now I’ve got it off my chest. I 
can part with a clear conscience.” 

Khachik went away, leaving us behind 
in deep doubt. It was so bent on returning 


to the fatherland that Khachik’s words hurt 
me. I was sure he would never give us such 
an advice unless he had serious grounds. 


Ohannes was a tall, slender native of 
Erivan, nearly forty-five, with thick musta- 
ches and a big nose. He remembered both 
the old Erivan, and the Erivan of the In- 
dependent Republic. He gave detailed de- 
scriptions of the changes in the city. He 
had never seen the face of a school and 
spoke in the dialect of Erivan. He amused 
us with his charlatanism. In his desire to 
shock us, he often resorted to gross exag- 
gerations, and he did this in a manner 
which was inoffensive. 

“Ohannes, what is the population of Eri- 
van?” we would ask him. 

“Bah! Don’t you know? More than a 
million.” 

“And the whole of Armenia?” I asked, 
scarcely controlling my laugher. 

“Man alive, it must be at least five mil- 
lion.” 

At this we burst into a chuckle. We na- 
turally would have controlled ourselves had 
we known that our laughter would offend 
him. How could we have known that he 
was touchy? He was deeply hurt. 

“Why do you laugh? Do you think I am 
a fool?” 

“No, Ohannes, we didn’t mean to hurt 
you. But you are mistaken when you say 
the population of Erivan is more than one 
million, and the whole of Armenia more 
than five to six million. According to the 
latest Soviet census, there are about two 
million persons in Armenia, while the popu- 
lation of Erivan is approximately a quarter 
of that number.” 

“How come? You mean to tell me I who 
come from there do not know, and you 
here know more than I do? If I had known 
you would treat me like this I would not 
have come to your home.” 

Ohannes was sore. He got up to leave. 
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No matter what we did, we could not con- 
vince him that we had no intention of hurt- 
ing him, and that our information was taken 
from Soviet statistics. 

He left us displeased, without saying 
good bye. We never saw him again. 


Benjamin was a taciturn private. He 
often called on us together with his com- 
rades. Sitting by himself he never took 
part in our conversations. He was agree- 
able, and yet his face was always covered 
with a veil of sorrow. Once, sitting beside 
him, I wanted to know the reason of his de- 
pression, if it was not a secret. He told me 
with a sorrowful smile that he had no se- 
cret, his comrades knew what was bother- 
ing him, and if I was interested, he would 
tell me someday. 

Some two days later Benjamin told me 
the cause of his ill disposition. 


“As you see, I am a private. But form- 
erly I was an officer, with the rank of Ma- 
jor. As punishment, the Military Court 
demoted me to the rank of private. What 
was my crime you will ask. What I did 
was not a crime, it was an act of heroism 
for which, I thought, I would be decorated 
and promoted. During the great seige of 
1942 I was taken prisoner together with 
thousands. For a few months I was in 
captivity, but from the first day I decided 
to run away. I was not alone in my plan, 
I had a Russian comrade with me. To- 
gether we formed our plan of flight. To 
make a long story short, after countless 
privations and sufferings, after many hair- 
breadth escapes, finally we succeeded in 
escaping almost half dead. We presented 
ourselves to the proper military authori- 
ties with pride and great expectations.” 

Benjamin uttered the last words as if he 
was putting the finger on an old wound. 
He hung his head and fell silent for a mo- 
ment. Then he continued: 

“They tried us before a military court 


as if we were criminals. Yes, criminals! 
Our crime was having destroyed our party 
membership cards. But we had destroyed 
these cards because if we had been caught 
with them they would have known that we 
were communists and would have executed 
us. To our judges, however, our member- 
ship cards apparently were worth more 
than our lives. They stripped us of our 
medals and demoted us to the rank of pri- 
vates. And they sent us to the front which 
was tantamount to sending us to our execu- 
tion.” 


Engineer Hrant was a short, shabbily 
dressed, but highly intelligent officer with 
the rank of Colonel. He was the last Ar- 
menian of the Red Army whom I met in the 
fall of 1946. In those days repatriation to 
Armenia was the burning issue of the day, 
and naturally I was curious to know what 
he thought of the movement. 

He surprised us with his frankness. Until 
then, all the personnel of the Red Army 
whom I had met, either Armenian or non- 
Armenian, had been extremely reserved and 
timid when the conversation turned to the 
decisions of the Soviet Government. Hrant 
was the only one who expressed himself 
freely. 

“Yes, of course,” he replied readily, “it 
is both highly desirable and natural that 
all the Armenians scattered in the four cor- 
ners of the world should reassemble in their 
fatherland. But, provided they were not 
deceived, and provided they knew what 
awaits them in the fatherland. I have heard 
some silly things. They have been telling 
many fictions about Soviet Armenia to im- 
press the Armenians of the dispersion. For 
example, to give an idea of the abundance 
in Armenia, according to one story, the 
chickens in Armenia lay so many eggs that 
there is no one to collect them. Do you 
realize what that means? What will the 
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repatriates think when they find out that 
they have been deceived?” 

When I first met him he presented him- 
self as follows: 


“Don’t judge me either by my stature or 
my clothes. I know my business much bet- 
ter than many. Why did I come here? 
They wired me in Vienna to hurry over 
to supervise the construction of a bridge 
on the Danube. The job had to be 
completed at a dead line. It has always 
been that way. Whenever they are hard 
pressed they turn to Hrant. Don’t think I 
am bragging when I say this.” 

Saying it, he pulled out of his pocket a 
bundle of telegrams and credentials and 
lay them before me. 


“Read them and see,” he said, “how 
they've got me by the collar and drag me 
hither and yon. They know my talents. 
We are Armenians, are we not?” he con- 
cluded with a smile. 


I examined some of the papers. Hrant 





was right. They were the highest sort of 
recommendation by his superiors. And this 
fragile little Armenian officer with his 
shabby exterior took stature in my eyes. He 
was one of those Armenians who bring 
honor to their people and who have a right 
to boast “We are Armenians.” 


And on the screen of my mind there ap- 
peared the long list of opinions which I had 
heard during the past two years, especially 
by the Russian military, in regard to the 
Armenians. Whether he came from north- 
ern Caucasus, form Odessa, from the Urals, 
or from Moscow, that opinion was always 
the same thing. They all spoke in high 
praise, while some had sheer admiration for 
the Armenians. Undoubtedly, the Great 
Russian Revolution has revolutionized the 
opinion of the Russians of the steppes about 
the Armenians. Today the Armenian has 
recaptured his rightful place in the hearts 
of the Russian people. And, according 
my impression, in this sense the Armenian 
has no rival in the Soviet Union. 
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Guest 


By ANAHID THOMASIAN 


Somewhere now in lands divided 

By seas more calm than heart of man, 
Flowers grow on fertile flesh. 

Grain, to fashion bread. 

And my lover? 

My lover seeks his enemy. 


Somewhere now where dust has gathered 
In layers of time on memory, 
A German prays while breaking bread. 
A sergeant picks a flower. 
And my lover? 
My lover seeks his enemy. 

& 
Was it in the sergeant’s laughter 
Where lust for more than riddled flesh 
In patriotic cruelty 
Relished sound of bone and feature 
Pulverized by tire treads, 
Where incoherence became coherence, 
Oh my love, 
You first caught your enemy? 


Or was it your surprised reflection 
Staring from the mirrored wall 
The most dreaded recognition 
Where what was became what must be 
Denied, and did, upon the German 
Praying over pumpernickel, 
Oh most love, 
That betrayed your enemy? 

@ 
Somewhere then Love tried persuading 
Hardened ruts of memory 
To pave another path, Love tried 
And conquered naught but itself. 
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Two Poems 


And my lover? 
My lover clung to his enemy. 


Somewhere now where hearts are hiding 
A grimmer kind of penalty 

Eyes devour the fertile flower. 

Hands, the blessed bread. 

And my lover? 

My lover seeks his enemy. 


Perfection 


When little is enough, and more 
Already more than required, 
Why then insure insurance 

With the most possible most? 


When violence is spent in a moment 
Of china hurled at the wall, 

Why, when passion is shattered, 
Should the wall offend the heart? 


Why, when the insect lies spattered, 
When the life lies broken, Oh why then 
Should the heel continue to grind 

The emptiness which contained it? 


Oh Love, there were kinder ways to be 
cruel. 











THE MYTHOLOGY 
OF ARMENIA 


By Prof. MARDIROS H. ANANIKIAN 


“The Mythology of Armenia” was written by Prof. Mardiros H. Ananikian in 1922 for 
“The Mythology of All Races,” a shelf of volumes which appeared in 1925, soon after the 
author’s death. Prof. Ananikian held B.D. and S.T.M. Degrees. He served as Professor of 
the History and Languages of Turkey, Kennedy School of Missions, Hartford, Conn. “The 
Mythology of Armenia” is still considered the standard work on the subject. Ananikian de- 
dicated his study “to the memory of the Armenian hosts which fought in the last war for free- 
dom and of the great army of martyrs who were atrociously tortured to death by the Turks.” 
As far as we have been able to learn, Prof. Ananikian’s learned study has appeared only in the 
above mentioned work, and thus is not available generally to the public. The “Review” re 


prints it in order to introduce it all readers. 


Cro 


INTRODUCTION 


The Political Background 


Long before the Armenians came to oc- 
cupy the lofty plateau, scuth of the Cau- 
casus, now known by their name, it had 
been the home of peoples about whom we 
possess only scanty information. It matters 
little for our present purpose, whether the 
older inhabitants consisted of different eth- 
nic types, having many national names and 
languages, or whether they were a homo- 
geneous race, speaking dialects of the same 
mother tongue and having some common 
name. For the sake of convenience we 
shall call them Urartians, as the Assyrians 
did. The Urartians formed a group of 
civilized states mostly centering around the 
present city of Van. Although they left 
wonderful constructions and many cunei- 
form inscriptions, we depend largely on the 
Assyrian records for our information con- 
cerning their political history. 

It would seem that the Urartians belong- 
ed to the same non-Aryan and non-Semitic 
stock of peoples as the so-called Hittites 


(88) 


who held sway in the Western Asiatic pen- 
insula long before the Indo-European tribes 
such as Phrygians, Mysians, Lydians, and 
Bithynians came from Thrace, and Scyth- 
ians and Cimmerians from the north of the 
Black Sea to claim the peninsula as their 
future home. 


The Urartians were quite warlike and 
bravely held their own against the Assyrian 
ambitions until the seventh century B.C., 
when their country, weakened and disor- 
ganized through continual strife, fell an 
easy prey to the Armenian conquerors 
(640-600). 


The coming of the Armenians into Asia 
Minor, according to the classical authori- 
ties, forms a part of the great exodus from 
Thrace. By more than one ancient and 
intelligent writer, they are declared to have 
been closely related to the Phrygians whom 
they resembled both in language and cos- 
tume, and with whom they stood in Xer- 
xes’ army, according to Herodotus . Slowly 
moving along the southern shores of the 
Black Sea, they seem to have stopped for 
a while in what was known in antiquity 
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as Armenia Minor, which, roughly speak- 
ing, lies southeast of Pontus and just north- 
east of Cappadocia.! Thence they must have 
once more set out to conquer the promised 
land, the land of the Urartians, where they 
established themselves as a military aristo- 
cracy in the mountain fastnesses and the 
fortified cities, driving most of the older 
inhabitants northward, reducing the re- 
mainder of serfdom, taxing them heavily. 
employing them in their internal and ex- 
ternal wars, and gradually but quite effec- 
tively imposing upon them their own name, 
language, religion, and cruder civilization. 
It is very natural that such a relation should 
culminate in a certain amount of fusion be- 
tween the two races. This is what took place 
but the slow process became complete only 
in the middle ages when the Turk (Seljuk) 
conquest of the country created a terrible 
chaos in the social order. 

Very soon after the Armenian conquest 
of Urartu, even before the new lords could 
organize and consolidate the land into any- 
thing like a monarchy, Armenia was con- 
quered by Cyrus (558-529 B.C.), then by 
Darius (524-485 B.C.). After the meteoric 
sweep of Alexander the Great through the 
eastern sky, it passed into Macedonian 
hands. But in 190 B.C., under Antiochus 
the Great, two native satraps shook off the 
Seleucid yoke. One of them was Artaxias, 
who with the help of the fugitive Hanni- 
bal, planned and built Artaxata, on the 
Araxes, as his capital. Under the dynasty 
of this king, who became a legendary hero, 
the country prospered for a while and at- 
tained with Tigranes the Great (94-54 B. 
C.) an ephemeral greatness without pre- 


lHerodotus, vii, 73. This view is confirmed by 
other evidence. The Armenian language, like 
Thracian, is a Satem language. The old Armen- 
ians were addicted to beer-drinking just like their 
Western brothers. The old Armenian ideal of 
human beauty was the large proportioned, bright 
(blue?) eyed, fair-complexioned man. We shall 
later see that the Armenian religion also bears 
some important testimony to their original ident- 
ity with the Thracians. 


cedent until then and without any parallel 
ever since. In 66 A.D. a branch of the Par- 
thian (Arsacid) Dynasty was established 
in Armenia under the suzerainty and pro- 
tection of Rome. The first king of the 
house was Tiridates I, formerly the head 
of the Magi of his country, who may have 
done much in Armenia for the establish- 
ment of Zoroastrianism. It was under Tiri- 
dates II, a scion of the royal house, that, 
in the beginning of the fourth century of 
our era, Christianity, long present in the 
country, and often persecuted, achieved its 


fuller conquest. 





CHAPTER I 
The Religious Development 

The Urartians believed in a supreme be- 
ing, the god of heaven, whose name was 
Khaldi. If not the whole, at least a large 
part of the population called itself Khald- 
ian, a name which survived the final down- 
fall of the Urartian state in a province situ- 
ated northwest of Armenia where evidently 
the old inhabitants were driven by the Ar- 
menian conquerors. In their ancient non- 
Aryan pantheon, alongside of Khaldi stood 
Theispas, a weather-god or thunderer of a 
very wide repute in Western Asia, and Ar- 
tinis, the sun-god. These three male deities 
came to form a triad, under Babylonian in- 
fluence From the fact that in one Baby- 
lonian triad composed of Sin (the moon), 
Shamas (the sun) and Ramman (a 
weather-god), Sin is the lord of the 
heavens, scholars have concluded that 
Khaldi may have been also (or become) a 
moon-god. Whether this be the case or 
not, the Urartian pantheon contains a sec- 
ondary moon-god called Shelartish. Be- 
sides these no less than forty-six secondary, 
mostly local, deities are named in an official 
(sacrificial?) list. The original Khaldian 
pantheon knew no female deity. Thus it 
stands in glaring contrast with Asianic (An- 
atolian) religions in which the mother god- 
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dess occupies a supreme position. But in 
the course of time, Ishtar of Babylon, with 
her singular pervasive and migratory char- 
acter, found her way into Urartu, under the 
name of Sharis.1 

One may safely assume that at least in 
the later stage of its political existence, long 
before the arrival of the Armenians on the 
scene, Urartu had made some acquaintance 
with the Indo-Iranians and their Aryan 
manners and beliefs. For the Medes had 
begun their national career long before 
935 B.C., and a little later the Scythians 
had established themselves in Manna, an 
Eastern dependency of Urartu.” 

As an undeniable evidence of such in- 
fluence we may point to the fact that in 
Manna, Khaldi had become identified with 
Bag-Mashtu (Beg-Mazda) a sky-god and 
probably an older form of the Iranian 
Ahura Mazda. 

It is in the midst of such a religion and 
civilization that the Armenians came to live. 
Their respect for it is attested by the fact 
that the ancient Urartian capital, Thuspa 
(the prevent Van), was spared, and that 
another (later) capital, Armavira in the 
North, became a sacred city for them, 
where according to the national legend 
even royal princes engaged in the art of 
divination through the rustling leaves of 
the sacred poplar (Armen. Saus). On the 
other hand the vestiges of Armenian pagan- 
ism conclusively show that the newcomers 
lent to the Urartians infinitely more than 
they borrowed from them. 

The Thracians and the Phrygians, with 





l[t is barely possible that, as Jensen maintain- 
ed in his Hittiter und Armenier, the Armenian 
word shand, “lightning,” is a reminiscence of the 
Cilician or Hittite senda, sandam (See Frazer, 
GB3, part 4, Adonis, Attis, and Osiris, i. 124 f.). 
Sanda, who was identified with Hercules, was a 
god of fertility, and may well have been a tribal 
variety of Tushup, the Hittite weather god. 

2We have now very clear evidence of the pres- 
ence of Indo-Iranians among the Kassus of the 
lower part of the Sagros range, the Mittanis of 
Northern Mesopotamia, and the Hittites of Asia 
Minor, before and after the 15th century B.C. 


whom the Armenians were related, had 
in later times a crude but mystic faith and 
a simple pantheon. 

Ramsay, in his article on the Phyrgians* 
assumes that the chief deity whom the 
Thracian influx brought into Asia Minor 
was male, and as the native religion was 
gradually adopted by the conquerors, this 
god associated himself with, and usurped 
certain functions of, the Asianic goddess, 
At all events the Phrygians, who had a sky- 
god called Bagos Papaios, must have had 
also an earth-goddess Semele (Persian 
Zamin) who no doubt became identified 
with some phase of the native goddess (Ky- 
bele, Ma. etc.). The confusion of the earth- 
goddess with the moon seems to have been 
a common phenomenon in the nearer East. 
Dionysos or Sabazios represented the 
principle of fertility of nature, without any 
marked reference to the human race. He 
was a god of moisture and vegetation. The 
corn that sustains life, and the wine and 
beer that gladden the heart, were his gifts. 
These things sprang from the bosom of 
mother earth, through his mysterious in- 
fluence. for the earth and he were lovers. 

Further the Thracians and the Phryg- 
ians at the winter solstice, held wild 
orgies (Bacchanalia), when naked women, 
wrought into frenzy by music and dance, 
and driven by priests, wandered in bands 
through fields and forests, shouting the 
name of the deity or part of it (like Saboi), 
and by every barbarous means endeavour- 
ing to awaken the dead god into repro- 
ductive activity. He was imagined as 
passing rapidly through the stages of child- 
hood, adolescence and youth. And as he 
was held to be incarnate in a bull, a buck, 
man, or even in an infant, the festival 





3ERE ix, 900. 

4American Indians had a similar rite acord- 
ing to Longfellow’s Hiawatha, XIII. In the spring 
naked women rose on a certain night and walk- 
ed around the fields, to make them fertile. The 
‘same thing is reported of some parts of Germany 
(Frazer, i., 138-139). 
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reached its climax in the devouring of warm 
and bloody flesh just torn from a live bull, 
goat, or a priest. Sabazios under the name 
Zagrues was thus being cut to pieces and 
consumed by his devotees. In this sacra- 
mental meal, the god no doubt became in- 
carnate in his votaries and blessed the land 
with fertility.® 

We have no clear traces of such repul- 
sive rites in what has been handed down 
to us from the old religion of the Armen- 
ians in spite of their proverbial piety. What- 
ever they have preserved seems to belong 
to another stratum of the Phrygo-Thracian 
faith.® 

A careful examination of this ancient ma- 
terial shows among the earliest Armenians 
a religious and mythological development 
parallel to that observed among other Indo- 
European peoples, especially the Satem 
branch of the race. 

Their language contains an important 
fund of Indo-European religious words 
such as Tiu (Dyaus—Zeus—Tiwaz), “day- 
light,” and Di-kh (pl. of Di, ie. Deiva — 
Deus, etc), “the gods.” When the ancient 
Armenians shouted, “Ti (or Tir), forward,” 
they must have meant the ancient Dyaus 
Pitar who was also a war-god, and Tiur, 
their much later very learned but peace- 
ful scribe of the gods. Even the name of 
Varuna appears among them in the form 
of Vran (a cognate of ouranos) and in 
the sense of “tent,” “covering”. It is not 
impossible that astwads, their other word 
for “Gods,” which in Christian times sup- 
planted the heathen Di-kh, “Gods,” w 





5See L. R. Farnell, The Cults of the Greek 
States, Oxford, 1896-1909, vol. 5; artts. “Diony- 
sos” and “Sabazios” in Roscher, Pauly-Wissowa, 
and Daremberg-Saglio; G. Davis, The Asiatic 
Dionysus, London, 1914. 

6The most unmistakable one of these is Hyganis 
(see Chap. V. and Appendix I). Hyas seems to 
be identical with Hayk, and Marsyas-Masses with 
the name of the sacred mountain Massis (Ararat). 
The Dio of Dionysus is often explained as “god”, 
“s may be found in the Armenian word Di-kb, 
gods.” 


originally an epithet of the father of the 
gods and men, just like the Istwo of Teu- 
tonic mythology, of which it may well be a 
cognate.” 

The Perkunas of the Lithuanians and the 
Teutonic Fjorgynn, one as a god of heaven 
and of wheather, are still preserved in the 
Armenian words erkin, “heaven,” and xer- 
kir (erkinr?) “earth.” The word and god- 
dess, iord, erd, “earth”, seems to survive in 
the Armenian ard, “land”, “field.” 

Another ancient Armenian word for 
Mother-earth is probably to be found in 
armat, which now means “root.” But in its 
adjectival form armti-kh, “Cereals,” it be- 
trays a more original meaning which may 
shed some light upon the much disputed 
Vedic aramati and Avestic armaiti. The 
word holm, “wind”, may have originally 
meant “sky’, as cognate of Himmel. The 
Vedic and Avestic vada (Teut. Votan?) is 
represented in Armenian by aud, “air”, 
“weather,” “wind,” while Vayu himself 


7Codex La Cava calls Istvo, “Ostius,” “Hostius,” 
See A. V. Rydberg, Teutonic aS tr. R 
B. Anderson, London, 1889. As for Astvads, 
Agathangelos (5th cent.,) defines it as “one who 
brings about,” an explanation which seems to have 
struck the philosophical fancy of the ancient Ar- 
menian Fathers. Others have related it to Hast- 
vads, “creature” or “creation”, from the Persian 
bast, “exists.” Another old writer saw in it the 
Cimmerian word for “unction.” The Persian yazd. 
the Avestic astvat, “incarnate”, the Hindu Asd- 
vada (Brahma? ), the Celtic Duez, and the Teu- 
tonic Tiwaz (Ziu) (both of which are in reality 
cognates of the Greek Zeus), were drawn into 
the task of shedding light on the mysterious 
Astvads. Patrubani, a Hungarian Armenian who 
teaches in the University of Budapest, undertakes 
to explain it from the Vedic vastus, “habitation,” 
Gk. astu, “city”, which by the addition of “s” 
Indo-Germanig “ig” (to honor). would mean 
“that which the city worships.” Prof. Marr of Mos- 
cow identifies Astvads with Sabazios, a view which 
the present writer held for a while independently 
of Marr. 

8The loss of an initial p before r or / is not an 
uncommon phenomenon in Armenian (see C. 
Brugmann and D. Delbruch, Grundriss der ver- 
gleichenden Grammatik der Indogerman. Spra- 
chen, Strassburg, 1886-1900, i. 503, and A. Meil- 
let, Grammaire armenienne. The intervening . 
presents no difficulty. The Latin 
probably represented in Armenians by orkial, 


“fear.” 
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seems to be represented by more than one 
mythological name. Even the Vedic Arya- 
man and the Teutonic Irmin may probably 
be recognized in the name of Armenak, the 
better known eponymous hero of the Ar- 
menians, who thus became identical with 
the ancient Dyaus-Tiwaz. To these may be 
added others whom we shall meet later. 
And in the Vahagn myths we see how, as 
in India and in Teutonic lands, a violent 
storm-god has supplanted the grander 
figure of the heaven-god. 

The oak (which in Europe was sacred 
to the sky-god) and water played an im- 
portant part in the Armenian rites of the 
sacred fire. The sacred fire was, as in Eu- 
rope, often extinguished in water. This re- 
ligion was quite agricultural. In view of 
the general agreement of the Slavic and 
Armenian data on this point, one may well 
ask whether the Thraco-Phrgyian myster- 
ies just described were not a localized de- 
velopment of the lightning worship so 
characteristic of the Slavic family to which 
the Thraco-Phrygians and the Armenians 
probably belonged.’ In fact, according to 
Tomaschek" the lightning-god had a very 
prominent part in the Thracian religion. 

Lightning worship, more or less confused 
with the worship of a storm-god, was wide- 
ly spread through Indo-European cults, and 
it is attested in the Thracian family not only 
by the name of Hyagnis, a Phrygian satyr 
(see chapter on Vahagn) and Sbel Thiour- 
dos, but also by the title of “Bull” that be- 
longed to Dionysos and by such Greek 


9The Slavic character of things Thraco-Phryg- 
ian has lately been attracting some attention (see 
G. Calderon, “Slavonic Elements in Greek Reli- 
gion, “Classical Review” (1913). The Letto-Slavic 
character of the Armenian language has been 
known for the last four decades through the re- 
searches of Hubschmann. Here it may be noted 
that something of this had already been observed 
- the folk-lore of the Armenians (see Chalatiantz, 
ntro.). 


10Die alten Thraker, Vienna, 1893-4 (AW- 
AW), ii. 60. 


myths as make him wield the lightning for 
a short time in the place of Zeus.1 

Soon after their coming into Urartu the 
Armenians fell under very strong Iranian 
influences, both in their social and religious 
life. Now began that incessant flow of Iran- 
ian words into their language, a fact which 
tempted the philologist of a former genera- 
tion to consider Armenian a branch of Iran- 
ian. When Xenophon met the Armenians on 
his famous retreat, Persian was understood 
by them, and they were sacrificing horses to 
sun (or, perhaps to Mithra). But we find 
in the remnants of Armenian paganism no 
religious literature and no systematic theo- 
logy, or cult of a purely Zoroastrian type. 
It would seem that the reformed faith of 
Iran penetrated Armenia very slowly and 
as a formless mass of popular beliefs which 
sometimes entered into mesalliances in 
their new home.!? In fact the names of the 
Zoroastrian gods and spirits found in Ar- 
menia bear a post-classic and pre-Sassan- 
ian stamp. 

Finally the contact with Syria and with 
Hellenistic culture in Macedonian times 
and especially under Tigranes the Great 
(59-54 B.C.), brought into the religion of 
‘tthe country a new element. Statues of 
Syrian and Greek gods and goddesses were 
acquired in some way or other and set up 
in Armenian temples. Thus a small group 
of Syrian deities came into the Armenian 
pantheon, and interesting comparisons 
were established between the Armenian 
deities and the Olympians. Evidently un- 
der the influence of the Greek West and 
the Syrian South, the Armenians of the 
upper classes found the number of gods 





11Gladys M. N. Davis, in a recent work called 
The Asiatic Dionysos, London, 1914, has revived 
an older theory that would identify Dionysos 
with Vedic Soma, This book has been very severe- 
ly criticised, but its main contention is worthy of 
further investigation. 

12See also A. Meillet, “Sur les termes religieux 
iraniens en Armenien,” in Revue des etudes arme- 
miennes, i., fasc. 3, 1921; M. H. Ananikian, “Ar- 
menis,” in ERE, 
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inadequate and set themselves to create 
a pantheon of an impressive size. It was 
a time of conciliation identifications, one 
might say of vandalistic syncretism that was 
tending to make of Armenian religion an 
outlandish motley. Their only excuse was 
that all their neighbors were following a 
similar course. It is, therefore, no won- 
der that the Sassanians during their short 
possession of Armenia in the middle of the 
third century seriously undertook to con- 
vert the land to the purer worship of the 
sacred fire. However, all was not lost in 
those days of syncretism and confusion. 
Most of the ancient traits can be recover- 
ed, while the tenacious conservatism of the 
common people saved a great amount of 
old and almost unadulterated material. 
This is, in short, both the historical develop- 
ment and the background of Armenian 
mythology. But as a matter of fact the 
Urartian faith seems to have merged in the 
Armenian, while the Greek could only 
touch the surface of things, and the Semi- 
tic did not reach very far in its invasion. 
Therefore Armenian paganism, as it has 
come down to us, is mainly a conglomerate 
of native and Iranian elements. 


CHAPTER II 
Chief Deities 

Strabo, the celebrated Greek traveller of 
the first century of our era, in his notice of 
the Anahit worship of Erez (or Eriza), says 
that “both the Medes and the Armenians 
honor all things sacred to the Persians, but 
above everything the Armenians honor 
Anahit.” 

An official (or priestly) reorganization of 
the national pantheon must have been at- 
tempted about the beginning of the Christ- 
ian era. Agathangelos tells us plainly that 
King Khosrau, on his return from success- 
ful incursions into Sassanian lands, “com- 
manded to seek the seven great altars of 
Armenia, and honored (with all sorts of 
sacrifices and ritual pomp) the sanctuaries 


of his ancestors, the Arsacids.” These sanc- 
tuaries were the principal temples of the 
seven chief deities whose names are: Ara- 
mazd, Anahit, Tiur, Mihr, Baal-Shamin 
(pronounced by the Armenians Barsha- 
mina), Nane, and Astghik. It is possible 
that even gods and goddesses were all pat- 
rons (genii) of the seven planets.' If so, 
then Aramazd was probably the lord of 
Jupiter, Tiur corresponded to Mercury, 
Baal-Shamin or Mihr to the sun, Astghik 
to Venus, now called Arusyak, “the little 
bride.” The moon may have been adjudg- 
ed to Anahit or Nane.2 To these seven 
state deities, was soon added the worship. 
of the very popular Vahagn, as the eighth, 
but he was in reality a native rival of Baal- 
Shamin and Mihr. We may add that there 
was a widely spread worship of the sun, 
moon, and stars as such, and perhaps a cer- 
tain recognition of Spentaramet and Zatik. 
Armenia enjoyed also its full share of na- 
ture worship expressed in veneration for 
mountains, rivers, springs, trees, etc. 

Of the main dieties Aramazd was the 
most powerful and Anahit the most popu- 
lar; with Vahagn they formed a triad. This 
pre-eminence of the three gods forced the 
rest of the pantheon into the less enviable 
position of secondary deities. 

We know very little of the cultus of an- 
cient Armenia, but we may perhaps say 
‘in general that it was not as much of a 
mixture as the pantheon. 

We have two Armenian words for “tem- 
ple”, Mehyan, probably derived from 
Mithra-Mihr, and Tajar, which also meant 





lEghishe (5the cent.), speaking of the Sassan- 
ian Mihr, reports that the Persians considered 
him as the helper of “the seven gods,” which 
means Auramazda with the seven Amesha Spen- 
tas. Dolens and Khatch (pp. 21-203) maintain 
this view, and also aptly point to the Phoenician 
pantheon with seven and Eshmun the 
eight. Even in India Aditi had seven, then with 
the addition of the sun, eight children. 


2Farther west, especially in Persianized Lydis,. 
Anahita was represented with a crescent on her 
head. 
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a dining-hall. The plural of Bagin, “altar,” 
also meant “temple” or “temples.” Temples 
contained large treasures, and exercised 
hospitality toward all comers. 

Agathangelos* describes the sacrifice of 
Chosroes after his return from victorious 
incursions in these words: 


‘He commanded to seek the seven great 
altars of Armenia, and he honored the sanc- 
tuaries of his ancestors, the Arsacids, with 
white bullocks, white rams, white horses 
and mules, with gold and silver ornaments 
and gold embroidered and fringed silken 
coverings, with golden wreaths, silver sacri- 
ficial basins, desirable vases set with preci- 
ous stones, splendid garments, and beauti- 
ful ornaments. Also he gave a fifth of his 
booty and great presents to the priests.’ 

In Bayazid (the ancient Bagravand) an 
old Armenian relief was found with an al- 
tar upon which a strange animal stands, 
and on each side a man clothed in a long 
tunic. One is beardless, and carries a heavy 
club. The other has a beard. Their head- 
gear, Phrygian in character, differs in de- 
tail. Both have their hands raised in the 
attitude of worship.‘ 

Probably the word for sacrifice was 
spand (Lithu. sventa, Persian spenta “holy,” 
Greek spendo “to pour a libation”); the 
place of sacrifice was called Spandaran, 
“the place of holy things”; and the priestly 
family that exercised supervision over the 
sacrifice rites was known as the Spandunis. 
They held a high rank among the Armen- 
ian nobility.5 Even today Spandanotz means 





3Agathangelos, p. 34. 

4See detailed description in Sandalagian’s Hiés- 
toire documentaire, p. 794. 

5A thorough comparative study of the Armen- 
ian church rites is still a desideratum. When we 
have eliminated what is Byzantine or Syrian, we 
may safely assume that the rest is native and may 
have preserved bits of pagan worship. Among 
these rites may be mentioned the abjuration of 
the devil in Lent, the Easter celebrations, the 
Transfiguration roses and rose-water, the bless- 
ing of the grapes at the Assumption of the Vir- 
gin, the blessing of the four corners of the earth, 
etc. 


“a slaughterhouse” and Spananel, “to slay.’ 
No other Armenian word has come down 
to us in the sense of “priest”, seeing that 
Kurm is of Syriac or Asianic origin. Be- 
sides the Spandunis there were also the Va- 
hunis attached to the temples of Vahagn, 
probably as priests. The Vahunis also 
were among the noble families. 

The priesthood was held in such high 
esteem that Armenian kings often set up 
one or more of their sons as priests in cele- 
brated temples. The burial place for priests 
of importance seems to have been Baga- 
van (“the town of the gods”). Whatever 
learning the country could boast was main- 
ly in the possession of the sacerdotal 
classes. 


CHAPTER III 
Iranian Deities 


I. Aramazd 

Whoever was the chief deity of the Ar- 
menians when they conquered Urartu, in 
later times that important position was oc- 
cupied by Aramazd. Aramazd is an Arme- 
nian corruption of the Auramazda of the 
old Persian inscriptions. His once widely 
spread cult is one of our strongest proofs 
that at least a crude and imperfect form of 
Zoroastrianism existed in Armenia. Yet 
this Armenian diety is by no means an exact 
duplicate of his Persian namesake. He 
possesses some attributes that remind us 
of an older sky-god. 

Unlike the Ahura-Mazda of Zoroaster, he 
was supreme, without being exclusive. 
There were other gods beside him, come 
from everywhere and anywhere, of whom 
he was the father.1 Anahit, Nane and Mihr 
were regarded as his children in a peculiar 


sense.? Although some fathers of the Greek 





lAgathangelos, p. 590. 

2Seeing that Anahit was in later times identi- 
fied with Artemis and Nane, with Athene and 
with Hephaistos, one may well ask whether this 
fathering of Aramazd upon them was not a bit 
of Hellenizing. Yet the Avesta does not leave us 
with a parallel in this matter. 
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church in the fourth century were willing 
to consider Armenian paganism as a re- 
markable approach to Christian monothe- 
ism, it must be confessed that this was 
rather glory reflected from Zoroastrianism, 
and that the supremacy of Aramazd seems 
never to have risen in Armenia to a mono- 
theism that could degrade other gods and 
goddesses into mere angels (Ameshas and 
Yazatas). Aramazd is represented as the 
creator of heaven and earth by Aghathan- 
gelos in the same manner as by Xerxes who 
says in one of his inscriptions: “Auramazda 
is a great god, greater than all gods, who 
has created this heaven and earth.” The 
Armenian Aramazd was called “great’’ 
and he must have been supreme in wisdom 
(Arm. imastun, a cognate of mazdao) but 
he was most often characterised as ari, 
“manly”, “brave”, which is a good Armen- 
ian reminiscence of “Arya.”.4 

He seems to have been of benign and 
peace loving disposition, like his people, 
for whom wisdom usually conveys the idea 
of an inoffensive goodness. As far as we 
know he never figures as a warlike god, 
nor is his antagonism against the principle 
of evil as marked as that of the Avestic 
Ahura-Mazda. Nevertheless he no doubt 
stood and fought for the right (Armen. 
ardar, “righteous”, Iran., Arda, Sansk. rita). 

Aramazd was above all the giver of pros- 
perity and more especially of “abundance 
and fatness” in the land. Herein his an- 
cient character of sky-god comes into 
prominence. Amenaber, “bringer of all 
(good) things,” was a beloved title of his.5 
He made the fields fertile and the gardens 
and the vineyards fruitful, no doubt 
through rain. The idea of an earth goddess 
had become dim in the Armenian mind. 
But it is extremely possible that in this con- 
nection, something like the Thracian or 
Phrygian belief in Dionysos lingered among 





3Agathangelos, pp. 52, 61. 
‘I bid., pp. 52, 16, 106 
5Ibid., pp. 623. 


the people in connection with Aramazd, 
for, besides his avowed interest in the fer- 
tility of the country, his name was some- 
times used to translate that of the Greek 
Dionysos. Yet even the Persian Ahura- 
Mazda had something to do with the plants 
(Ys. xliv. 4), and as Prof. Jackson says, he 
was a “generous” spirit. 


It was in virtue of his being the source 
of all abundance that Aramazd presided at 
the Navasard (New Year's) festivals. 
These, according to the later (eleventh 
century) calendar, came towards the end 
of the summer and, beginning with the 
eleventh of August (Julian calendar), last- 
ed six days, but originally the Armenian 
Navasard was, like its Persian prototype, 
celebrated in the early spring.” In spite of 
the fact that al-Biruni, according to the 
later Persian (Semitic?) view, makes this 
a festival commemorating the creation of 
the world, one may be reasonably sure 
that both in Armenia and in Persia, it was 
an agricultural celebration connected with 
commemoration of the dead (see also chap- 
ter on Shahapet) and aiming at the increase 
of the rains and the harvests. In fact al- 
Biruni® informs us that in Navasard the Per- 
sians “sowed” around a plate seven kinds 
of grain in seven columns and from their 
growth they drew conclusions regarding 
the corn of that year.”® Also they poured 
water upon themselves and others, a cus- 
tom which still prevails among Armenians 
at the spring sowing and at the festival of 
the Transfiguration in Jups."° This was 
originally an act of sympathetic magic to 
insure rain. Navasard’s connection with 


6It is noteworthy that his Christian successor 
is a hurler of lightning. 

7See artts. “Calendar (Armenian)” and “Calen- 
dar (Persian)” in ERE iii. 70 f., 128 f. 

8Al-Biruni, Chron., pp. 202-203. 

9This is an important instance of the Adonis 
gardens in the East, overlooked by Frazer. 
Readers of his Adonis, Attis, end Osiris know 
how widely the custom has spread in the West. 

10See Chap. 8. 
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Fravart (Armen. Hrotik), the month conse- 
crated to the ancestral souls in Persia and 
perhaps also in Armenia, is very significant, 
for these souls are in the old Aryan religion 
specially interested in the fertility of the 
land. 

The later (Christian) Navasard in 
August found the second crop of wheat 
on the threshing floor or safely garnered, 
the trees laden with mellowing fruit and 
the vintage in progress.1! In many locali- 
ties the Navasard took the character of a 
fete champetre celebrated near the sanc- 
tuaries, to which the country people flock- 
ed with their sacrifices and gifts, their rude 
music and rustic dances. But it was also 
observed in the towns and great cities 
where the more famous temples of Ara- 
mazd attracted great throngs of pilgrims. 
A special mention of this festival is made 
by Moses (II, 66) in connection with Baga- 
van, the town of the gods. Gregory Magis- 
tros (eleventh century) says that King Ar- 
taxias (190 B.C.) on his death-bed, longing 
for the smoke streaming upward from the 
chimneys and floating over the villages and 
towns on the New Year’s morning, sighed: 


“O! would that I might see the smoke of the 
chimneys, 

And the morning of the New Years day, 

The running of the oxen and the coursing of 
the deer! 

(Then) we blew the horn and beat the drum as 
it beseemeth Kings.” 
This fragment recalls the broken sentence 


with which al-Biruni’s chapter on the Nau- 
roz (Navasard) begins: “And he divided 
the cup among his companions and said, 
‘O that we had Nauroz every day’!”!2 

On these joyful days, Aramazd, the 
supremely generous and hospitable lord of 


11Gregory the Illuminator substituted the fes- 
tival of St. John Baptist for that of the Navasard, 
but as that festival did not attain more than a 
local popularity (in Tarauntis) the later Fathers 
seem to have united it with the great festival of 
the Assumption of the Virgin, at which the bless- 
ing of the grapes takes place. These Christian 
associations gradually cost the old festival many 
of its original traits . 

12A]-Biruni, Chron., p. 199. 


Armenia, became more generous and hos- 
pitable!*. No doubt the flesh of sacrifices 
offered to him was freely distributed among 
the poor, and the wayworn traveller al- 
ways found a ready welcome at the table 
of the rejoicing pilgrims. The temples 
themselves must have been amply provid- 
ed with rooms for the entertainment of 
strangers. It was really Aramazd-Dionysos 
that entertained them with gifts of corn and 
wine. 

Through the introduction of the Julian 
calendar the Armenians lost their Nava- 
sard celebrations. But they still preserve 
the memory of them, by consuming and 
distributing large quantities of dry fruit on 
the first of January, just as the Persians cele- 
brated Nauroz, by distributing sugar.'* 

No information has reached us on the 
birth and parentage of the Armenian Ara- 
mazd. His name appears sometimes as 
Ormidz in its adjectival form. But we do 
not hear that he was in any way connected 
with the later Magian speculation about 
Aura mazda, which (perhaps under Hellen- 
istic influences) made him son of the limit- 
less time (Zervana Akarana) and a twin 
brother of Ahriman. Moreover, Aramazd 
was a bachelor god. No jealous Hera stood 
at his side as his wedded wife, to vex him 
with endless persecutions. Not even Spenta- 
Armaiti (the genius of the earth), or ar- 
changels, and angels, some of whom figure 
both as daughters and consorts of Shura- 
mazda in the extant Avesta (Ys. 454 etc.), 
appear in such an intimate connection with 
this chief Armenian deity. Once only in 
martyrological writing of the middle ages 





13Moses, ii. 66; Agathangelos, p. 623. Gelzer 
and others have made of his title of Vanatur, 
“hospitable,” a separate deity. However corrupt 
the text of Agathangelos may be, it certainly does 
not justify this inference. Further, Venetur is 
used in the Book of Maccabees to translate Zeus 
Xenios. For a fuller discussion of this subject see 
art. “Armenia (Zoroastrian)” in ERE i. 795. 


14A1-B:runi, Chron., p. 200. 
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Anahit is called his wife. Yet this view 
finds no support in ancient authorities, 
though it is perfectly possible on a priori 
grounds. 

Our uncertainty in this matter leaves us 
no alternative but to speculate vaguely as 
to how Aramazd brought about the exist- 
ence of gods who are affiliated to him. Did 
he beget or create them? Here the chain 
of the myth is broken or left unfinished. 

Aramazd must have had many sanctu- 
aries in the country, for Armenian pagan- 
ism was not the templeless religion which 
Magian Zoroastrianism attempted to be- 
come. The most highly honored of these 
in Ani, a fortified and sacred city (perhaps 
the capital of the early Armenians) in the 
district of Daranali, near the present Erzin- 
jian. It contained the tombs and the mau- 
solea of the Armenian kings,!* who, as Gel- 
zer suggests, slept under the peaceful sha- 
dow of the deity. Here stod in alter times 
a statue of Zeus, brought from the west 
with other famous images.!"7 It was serv- 

~ 15Quoted by i by Alishan, p. 260. It is perhaps on 
this basis that Gelzer gives her the title of * ‘mother 
of gods.” This title finds no support in the an- 
cient records. 

16Agathangelos, p. 590. This caunot be Zoro- 


astrian. 
17Moses, ii. 12. 
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ed by a large number of priests, some of 
whom were of royal descent. This sanc- 
tuary and famous statue were destroyed by 
Gregory the Iluminator during his cam- 
paign against the pagan temples. 

Another temple or altar of Aramazd was 
found in Bagavan (town of the gods) in 
the district of Bagrevand,’® and still another 
on Mount Palat or Pashat along with the 
temple of Astghik. Moses of Khoren in- 
cidentally remarks”® that there are four 
kinds of Aramazd, one of which is Kund 
(“bald” )?4 Aramazd. These could not have 
been four different deities, but rather four 
local conceptions of the same deity, repre- 
sented by characteristic statues.”* 


(To Be Continued) 


18] bid., ii. 53. 

19Agathangelos, p. 612. 

20Moses, i. 31. 

21Kund in Persian means “brave.” But the 
word does not occur in the Armenian in this sense. 

22The Iberians also had a chief pape Foe called Az- 
maz (a corruption of Aramazd). 
described as “the thunderer” or Engr 
lightning,” was set up outside of their 
Mdskhit. A mighty river flowed between 
temple and the city. As the 
from all parts of the city, in the morning every- 
one stood on house- 
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THE GARDEN OF 
ALLAH 


By JACK KARAPETIAN 


That day after classes, I rushed out of 
the schoolyard trying not to be caught by 
our gymnasium instructor whom I hated 
for some odd reasons. It was part of the 
school’s curriculum that after classes, stud- 
ents get one hour of Swedish exercises. 
Well, I disliked the whole schedule, not 
that I had a radical hatred for gymnastics, 
but because our coach, Mr. Alexander, was 
a typical brute to me. First, I did not like 
his dry, militaristic voice, and second, I 
had tasted the burning pain of his insepar- 
able stick which he used to carry in his 
right hand. I had gone through all that 
barbaric punishment, just because while 
exercising I had laughed the way all we 
boys crawled on the earth. The scene had 
reminded me of a group of swimming frogs. 


Dashing out of the school door, I took 
a deep breath and said to myself “Thank 
God, I am free.” It was a beautiful spring 
day and I could taste the wonderful warmth 
of the sun. A delicate breeze coming from 
the red mountains of Eynal-Zeynal was 
dancing in the streets of Tabriz, the wo- 
men and new brides sitting in the porch 
doors were busy with knitting and chatting 
to each other in small groups. I could feel 
that it was a real spring, that everything 
was in a new bloom and awakeness. Then 
I wished that there were no schools and 
no gymnasium coaches in the world. 

I walked down to Yaghcal Street where 
Haji Agha’s grocery store was. I knew that 
he had brought some half dozen sacks of 
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watermelons which were the best in the 
suburb of Lilava. Haji Agha was my 
friend and I was very thirsty. I could 
easily get a sweet, watery watermelon and 
quench my thirst. Besides that, I liked 
him very much. To me he was the kind- 
est Mohammedan I had ever known. His 
wisdom and knowledge were far superior 
to that of our hunchback Persian lan- 
guage teacher, Aghaye Ghannadi. 


“Salam, Haji Agha, how are you?” I said, 
watching the green, round-shaped mass of 
watermelons. 

“Salam-Aleykom, sonny. Thanks to Al- 
lah, I am well. How is your schooling 
coming along? Do you still have difficulty 
with your Ferdousi?” answered Haji Agha 
with a kind, fatherly smile in his eyes. He 
was sitting on a soft rug in his favorite 
tailor-fashion position. 

“I am trying hard, but somehow the Per- 
sian language comes very hard to me.” I 
said in Turkish. 

“Yes, I know, sonny, it must be quite 
hard for you Armenian boys to learn Per- 
sian. It is even difficult for us Turks to 
speak without an accent. Well, it is the 
order of the government, we have to obey 
it,” said Haji Agha rubbing his hennaed 
beard pensively. Wearing an aba and a 
turban on his head, he reminded me of 
Saadi, the poet — just like the picture in 
my textbook. 

Then Haji Agha pointing his finger at the 
watermelons said: 
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“God bless this soil of Azerbaijan, these 
are the best crop I have seen. This morn- 
ing your Honorable Agha father was here. 
I gave him twenty ripe, sugar-like water- 
melons. I am sure you will enjoy them. 
Take one, oghul, sonny, this is nubar, the 
first of the crop. It is blessed by God.” 

“Moutashakker, thank you, Haji Agha,” 
I said, “I am so thirsty that I would love 
to have one. You are very kind, I will tell 
my father about it.” 

“Oh, do not speak like a stranger. One 
watermelon would never make me rich or 
poor.” said Haji Agha with his usual sing- 
song speech. 

That was all I wanted. I chose a bright 
green watermelon, cracked it on the sharp 
corner of the brick wall, sat on the only 
stair of the store and began to eat it with 
my fingers. That was the only way I en- 
joyed eating a watermelon. 

These watermelons are called Deymi in 
Persian. They are a little bigger than a 
cocoanut and a little smaller than a one 
year old baby’s head. It is the most pro- 
fitable fruit for the native farmers, be- 
cause once they sow the black seeds upon 
the soft skirts of the hills, God takes care 
of the rest of the growing work. No fer- 
tilizing, no watering, no capping. The fer- 
tile soil, the abundant April rain and the 
rich sun of Persia all together are serving 
for the benefit of the farmer. That is why 
sometimes the native peasants call it “The 
fruit of God.” 

Haji Agha’s real name was Mohammed 
Jaafar Ouldouz-Oghli which in Turkish 
meant the son of a star. But everybody 
called him Haji Agha. It was short, easy 
and more proper for a man of sixty. No 
one cared whether he was the son of a 
star or the son of something else. The fact 
remained that Haji Agha was the oldest 
grocer in the suburb of Lilava, in the city 
of Tabriz. For a Mohammedan in order 
to become a Haji, which is an honorary 


religious title, he has to go to Mecca, he 
has to pray before the Kaaba, the sacred 
Black Stone with the images of three-hun- 
dred-sixty deities. Haji Agha never had 
travelled out of Persia, and for that matter, 
he had never put his feet out of Azerbai- 
jan Province. How had he become a Hadji? 
That was a secret no one bothered with 
and probably excepting Haji nobody knew 
about it. 


A woman approached the store. From 
head to toe she was covered with a black 
veil. 

“Haji Agha, God bless your beard. Do 
you have a German kerosene lamp? The 
one I had for fifteen years was a solid Rus- 
sian lamp. It is broken, and for almost a 
week we are sitting in darkness.” 

Haji Agha closed the heavy book which 
he was reading, dried his eyes with a green 
handkerchief and answered; 

“Let it be kind the day of Allah, khan- 
oum. Yes, I have a kerosene lamp. But 
my lady, it is not a German made, it is 
an American lamp.” 


“Haji Agha,” said the woman with an 
obvious tone of hesitation in her voice, “I 
never heard of an American lamp. Don't 
you have a German lamp?” 

“No, khanoum, trust my beard. Ameri- 
can lamps are far better and cheaper than 
others. I am a Moslem, I never lie.” 

Then the woman said: “Haji Agha, the 
only Prophet knows that I trust you. I 
passed through seven streets in order to 
make a give-and-take with you. How much 
is the lamp?” 


“For the others I charge nine rials, but 
for you I will ask only seven rials. Is it not 
a satisfactory price?” 

“Haji Agha, if you love your God, give 
me the lamp for five rials. This time don’t 
make a profit from a poor woman. My 
husband is only a water carrier, I can not 
afford paying more than five rials.” 
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Haji Agha slapped his skinny knees and 
said; 

“God is my witness that I sold the lamp 
to you.” Then he leaned over, pulled a 
long stick from beneath the rug and aim- 
ing it to the left corner of the ceiling, hook- 
ed the lamp and brought it down with com- 
plete ease. That was Haji Agha’s own 
style of handling the merchandise. He 
would never bother to get up and look 
for whatever he wanted. He would sell 
everything just from his seated position. 

The woman bought the lamp, blessed the 
souls of Haji Agha’s ancestors and left the 
store. I finished eating the other half of the 
watermelon and began drying my chin and 
neck with my sleeves. Haji Agha was 
counting the money of his bag. When he 
finished, he tied the money bag and hung 
it from his belt. 


In reality Haji Agha’s grocery store was 
a miniature department store. One could 
find almost everything in it which was ne- 
cessary for the household: groceries, hard- 
ware, drugs, chinaware, clothing and even 
modern home utensils imported from Rus- 
sia, Germany, Japan and America. Usually 
it was proved that when a Mohammedan 
opened a store in the Armenian section of 
the town, no Christian did any business 
with him. But with Haji Agha things were 
different. 

Once, my father told me that about forty 
years ago when Haji Agha came to Tabriz 
and opened his store, he was an awkward 
and shy youth from the village of Douk- 
harghan with a capital of two bowls of mat- 
zoon (yogourth) and a big bag of green 
apples. It turned out to be a good start. 
The matzoon was excellent. Next day he 
added another bowl of matzoon and a new 
bag of watermelons. On the third day he 
added some more merchandise, and at the 
end of the week the business was already 
booming. It was not long that Haji 
— in those years people called him Oghoul, 
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which means son — became the most trust- 
worthy grocer of Yaghchal Street. And be- 
cause he never lied nor cheated the cus- 
tomers, in a short time all the Turkish, 
Armenian and Persian women of the neigh- 
borhood streets brought a profitable busi- 
ness for him. 

“Well, sonny, by the help of God today’s 
business is done. Now is the time to go 
home and enjoy the blessedness of the rest 
of the day.” 

“So soon?” I said quite surprised. “But 
Haji Agha, it isn’t even evening. The other 
store-keepers stay open till late night.” 

Haji Agha smiled and the wrinkles of his 
brown face doubled. He was getting 
ready for his daily Thanksgiving Prayer. 

“Sometimes, I too, stay till late night, but 
often I close the shop when the sun is on 
the wall. It all depends what the Wheel 
of Destiny has in store for me.” 

Not knowing the meaning of his words 
I asked: 

“Haji Agha, everybody thinks that you 
are suffering from heart trouble, or from 
some sort of illness. They say, that is why 
you close your shop at such irregular 
hours.” 

Haji Agha laughed like someone who 
has a pleasant secret in his heart, then 
raising his hands above his shoulders, said: 

“A thousand thanks to the Creator that 
I am healthy as this spring day.” Then 
coming close to me, he put his hand on my 
shoulder and continued, “If the people 
think that I have heart trouble, they are 
mistaken, for I have the happiest heart in 
the world. Sonny, do you want to see The 
Garden of Allah?” 

“Garden of Allah?” I said with astonish- 
ment. “Is that a book or some sort of pic- 
ture?” 

“No, sonny. It is the real Garden of Al- 
lah, if you want to see it, go and tell your 
mother that you are with me. There, in 
the Garden of Allah I will explain to you 
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why sometimes I close the shop early and 
why sometimes I keep open till midnight.” 

“Yes, Haji Agha, I would like to see the 
Garden of Allah. And please do not think 
that my mother will be anxious for me. I 
will try to be back before evening.” 

“Well, in that case you will have to wait 
till I say my Ncmaz” (prayer). 


Garden of Allah? Is that a sort of gar- 
den where the angels live? Or is it a place 
where all the Saints play heavenly music 
on white, golden lyres? How come Haji 
Agha knows the place of the Garden of 
Allah? I always thought that it was lo- 
cated someplace in Arabia, across the 
Tigris or Euphrates. My curiosity was 
aroused, and I was picturing a thousand 
kinds of fantastic sceneries before my eyes. 
I wished Haji Agha would skip his prayer 
so we could go to the Garden as soon as 
possible. 

Haji Agha knelt on the rug, facing east 
to the Mecca and said his prayer in Arabic. 
First, I thought he was reading the well 
written fragment of prayers which were 
hung all over the walls of the store, but his 
eyes were closed. He knew the prayers 
by heart. Then Haji Agha put his hands 
close to his ears, several times stood up, 
bent down again, and finally after cere- 
moniously washing his feet and arms, clos- 
ed the Koran and said: 

“Thanks to you, oh Allah Taala.” 

After closing the store, Haji Agha threw 
over his shoulder a bag of watermelons and 
then we started to walk. 

“You see, sonny, we are going to my 
house. The Garden of Allah is my home. 
It is the only place that I am close to the 
Doors of Paradise. If everybody lived the 
way I live, there would be no difference be- 
tween Mohammedans and Christians. But 
unfortunately. . . .” 

He had a very serious expression on his 
face, as though he was talking to a mature 


person. In reality I did not grasp the 
meaning of his words, but somehow, I felt, 
I knew that he was speaking the truth. 

“Haji Agha, why do you call your home 
the Garden of Allah?” 

“Because it is the Garden of Allah. It 
is where I find the true happiness of life.” 

We were walking through the narrow 
streets of Ahrab which was the residential 
section of Moslems. Alone, I would never 
have dared to walk in these streets. Turk- 
ish boys would easily recognize my nation- 
ality from my looks and give me a good 
beating. Once, they broke my head. I fought 
against four of them, but at the end an 
elderly boy hit me with a sharp stone and 
bled me to unconsciousness. A caravan of 
donkeys loaded with mud-bricks came to 
our direction causing a thick, yellow cloud 
of dust. The street was so narrow that 
we had to stick to the wall in order to give 
enough space to the exhausted asses to pass. 
The donkey-man, the owner of the caravan, 
was piercing a big needle into the poor 
animals and shouting furiously: 

“Heeyyyaa . . . kopak oghlilar . . . heey- 
yyaaa....” 

“Hey, son of a man,” said Haji Agha 
plaintively, “why are you torturing these 
dumb animals? Don’t you see that they 
= bleeding? God would not like it, og- 

ma. 

The man turned his unshaven face to- 
wards us and said angrily: 

“Hey, Grand Uncle, you don’t know these 
animals. They are shortening my life, they 
are the laziest things I have ever seen, if 
I don’t keep hurting them, they won't even 
move a step forward.” 

The caravan passed, but for a long while 
the cloud of dust stayed on the street. Haji 
Agha moved the bag from one shoulder to 
the other, stopped a few seconds, mumbled 
something through his colorless lips and 
then asked me; 

“Are you tired, sonny?” 
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“No.” I said. 

“Poor animals.” said Haji. 

We turned to the left where the street 
was wider. A young woman was sitting 
there across the creek, in a squatting posi- 
tion. She was washing her clothing with a 
big piece of home-made soap. Her face 
was covered with a brown veil and the sun 
was shining on her bare, white legs. Next 
to the woman, a few feet away a meagre 
child, probably her son, was drinking the 
dirty water. We walked another half hour 
and finally turned to the left facing a dead- 
end street. There was only a small, old 
and faded door at the end of the street. 

“That is my home.” said Haji Agha dry- 
ing the sweat off his face. 

“Is that the door of the Garden of Allah?” 

“Yes, my son, that is it.” 

I had hoped to see a large, luxurious 
door with golden fences, like the gates of 
the French Legation of Tabriz. Somehow, 
I felt disillusioned. Could Haji Agha make 
such a big joke, or maybe he is just lying. 
There is not such a thing as the Garden 
of Allah. 

The door looked miserably old. A wave 
of suspicion came and nested in my heart. 
Although it was still daylight, the empty 
street seemed dark. The crooked, muddy 
walls were so high that the sunshine could 
not penetrate into the street. Is this Haji 
Agha lying to me? There can be no Gar- 
den of Allah behind this rotten door. Then, 
I wished I had not come along with this 
mysterious old Moslem. 

Haji Agha took a piece of stone and 
knocked on the door five times. After a 
few minutes, I heard a monotonous clap- 
clap approaching the door. A black veil- 
ed woman opened it. 

“Salam, my master, you are welcome 
sweetly.” said the woman. 

“Salam-Aleykom, Khadijeh Khanoum, 
kind is the wish of Allah. We will have 
a respectful guest with us.” answered Haji. 


The woman did not say anything. 
We entered a tunnel-like corridor. 


I fol- 
lowed Haji Agha, and the woman was com- 
ing behind me. The entrance looked like 


a coal mine labyrinth. It was dark and 
humid. I was scared and the sharp foot- 
steps of the woman caused me a cold 
sweat. Haji Agha reached another door 
and opened it wide. Suddenly a cluster 
of light shone on my face, I smelled a 
heavenly scent of flowers and a mild zephyr 
caressed my hair. 

“This is the Garden,” said Haji Agha. 

“Oh, oh, beautiful. . . .” I exclaimed with 
enchantment and began to walk towards 
the Garden. 

I had never seen a more beautiful gar- 
den than the Garden of Allah. I forgot 
that it belonged to Haji Agha or any other 
mortal. Only the angels of heaven and 
the hand of God could create such a mag- 
nificent beauty. The variety and the abun- 
dance of the flowers, mixed with the fresh 
green of the trees were so harmoniously 
spread all over the garden that I did not 
know where to look and how to enjoy the 
beauty of the nature. I wanted to see, to 
smell and to touch every single flower, each 
leaf and each bush of the garden. I follow- 
ed a green lane and walked to the depths 
of the trees. There were red, white and 


‘yellow roses across the lane, and behind 


them in parallel lines were the rows of jas- 
min and accacia trees. On my right side 
were the rows of lilacs, carnations and lav- 
ender orchids cultivated in a big heart- 
shape, and amid them there were crescent- 
form pools with blue, limpid water and 
dancing fountains. 

The sun was leaning towards west and 
behind the burning leaves of poplar trees 


.thousands of golden arrows hugged the 


Garden of Allah. I walked from lane to 
lane thinking of my grandmother’s fairy 
tales, of the magic lands of Eternal Spring 
where the Seven Sisters lived beneath the 
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white leaves of huge gardenias. If only 
she were alive, I would run home, pull her 
bony hands and cry, “Come on, Grandma! 
I have found the land of Eternal Spring, 
right here in our town... .” 


After I passed the gracious chains of 
weeping willows, I found myself in front 
of a lake of yellow daffodils. I stood still 
and heard the whisper of the flowers and 
the murmur of the leaves. Suddenly I 
realized that the garden was singing with 
a thousand strange, melodious sigh. It 
was like an infinite symphony floating in 
the space, melting with the colors, and ris- 
ing to the white, cotton-like clouds. Some- 
body was coming towards me. The rows 
of the sun-flowers were so thick and high 
that I could not see the approaching per- 
son. 
“Is that you, Haji Agha?” I called. 

“No. This is Fatimeh.” answered a fem- 
inine voice. 

From behind the leaves there came a 
woman with a blue chador. To my sur- 
prise she had her face unveiled. Fatimeh 
was young and pretty. 

“Salam Agha, we are going to have cherry 
sherbet.” she said. “Haji Agha asks you 
to join us.” Then she added, “Are you a 
Christian?” 

“Yes, I am a Christian.” 

“This is the first time I see a Christian.” 
Fatimeh said. 

“This is the first time I see a Moslem girl 
without a veil on her face. Are you Haji 
Agha’s daughter?” 

Fatimeh blushed, picked a forget-me-not 
and pulled the petals off and said: “Haji 
Agha is my master. I am his fourth wife.” 

“His wife? But you are so young, you 
look almost my age.” I said. “How old are 
you?” 

“I have seen fifteen springs. Haji Agha 
took me to matrimony two years ago.” Then 
Fatimeh looked straight into my eyes and 
said, “Do you love the garden?” 


“Yes. I do love it very much.” 

“Did you see the cherry orchard?” asked 
Fatimeh. 

“No.” I said. “Where are they?” 

“On the left side of the garden, behind 
the peach trees.” 

I looked towards the direction of the 
cherry orchard and said: 

“There are so many beautiful things that 
I do not know where to look, I simply feel 
lost in the garden.” 4 

She smiled and said, “If you promise to 
visit the garden again, I will show you 
everything.” 

“Oh, thank you, Fatimeh, you are very 
kind to me.” 

Suddenly her bright smiling eyes sad- 
dened, her long dark brows drew closer. 
She stepped forward and whispered; 

“Do you love me?” 

“Yes, I love you.” I said. 

Then Fatimeh smiled again like a blos- 
somed rose and said: 

“Thanks to Allah that you love me.” 

We walked through a narrow lane. Fati- 
meh’s veil was touching my face, my arms 
and my bare knees. I wanted so much to 
kiss her. Then, I wished I were a big boy, 
a real man with strong arms and grown 
beard. I forgot the Garden of Allah; I for- 
got Haji Agha, the cherry sherbet and the 
rest of the world. All I wanted was to kiss 
Fatimeh, touch the forms of her ethereal 
body and look at her smiling eyes. I had 
never seen a more beautiful face than Fati- 
meh’s. 

She broke the silence: 

“Behind the seven poplar trees is the 
pool of the Star where Haji Agha is await- 
ing your presence.” 


When Haji Agha saw me approaching, 
he got up, and formally introduced me to 
his wives, then he invited me to sit down 
next to him on a blue Kerman rug. 

“How do you like the garden?” asked he. 

“It looks like a paradise.” 
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Haji Agha was happy and content. After 
the customary hospitalities and dignified 
compliments addressed to my father, he 
fixed his narghile, leaned against the tree 
and took a few deep drags. The women 
never talked nor did they unveil their cha- 
dors. 

“This also will pass.” said Haji. “Like 
the smoke of tobacco, this also will pass, 
will vanish forever.” 

“What, Haji Agha?” I asked, not knowing 
what he was talking about. 

Now, Haji was looking absently at the 
far ribbons of green trees. He talked slow- 
ly, prophetically. 

“The life, the happiness and the misery. 
Everything will pass... .” 

“I do not understand you, Haji Agha.” 
I said, quite puzzled. 

“You see, my son,” Haji Agha said, 
“probably you have heard of our great poet 
Omar Khayyam. I am one of his disciples. I 
have made my life an endless source of 
happiness and truth.” 

“But Haji Agha, no one could imagine 
that a simple grocer like you could ever 
possess such a wealth.” 

Haji Agha smiled, caressed his beard and 
turned his glance towards his four wives. 

“I am not rich in material sense. I am 
just a contented and happy man who loves 
the flowers and poetry. Forty years ago 
this garden was as dry as the desert of 
Arabia. Yes, my son, it took me forty years 
till I created this duplicate of paradise. It 
is sweet to pick the fruit of your own la- 


bor.” 
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Fatimeh brought two glasses of tea and 
put them on a wooden tray. I could not 
take my eyes off her small and delicate 
hands. 

Two white swans were swimming graci- 
ously in the pool. The sun had leaned to- 
wards the west and a constant breeze was 
dancing in the air, on the green leaves of 
the poplar trees. 

Haji Agha, the evening is falling fast 
but before I go I would like to know why 
sometimes you close your shop earlier than 
others.” 

Before Haji answered my question, he 
took three pieces of sugar and ceremon- 
iously dipped them into the glass of tea. 
Then said: 

“I like my tea sweet. If I use less than 
three cubes of sugar the tea would not 
taste sweet enough, and if I use more than 
three pieces of sugar the tea would turn 
so sweet that I would not enjoy it. Well 
my son, it’s the same way with my busi- 
ness. All the money that I need for my daily 
expenses is thirty Rials. Sometimes, I make 
the sum in a few hours, therefore I close 
the shop for the rest of the day, but some- 
times the business gets slow and I stay 
until late night till I make the thirty Rials. 
Whatever I have for today is blessed by 
God and tomorrow is always a new day. 
I do not want more, for money is the bro- 
ther of evil.” 

Fatimeh appeared again with a big tray 
of red watermelon in her hands. Her face 
was beaming with a childish smile. She 
looked like a beautiful bird of Paradise. 


— 
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THE ARMENIANS OF 
RUMANIA 


PART II 


By H. J. SIROUNI 


CHAPTER Ill 


Population Statistics 
Throughout the Centuries 
The Armenians started to infiltrate Ru- 
mania as early as the beginning of the 11th 


century, and although no information has 


come down to us concerning the number 
of the first immigrants, nevertheless it is 
apparent that they must have been many. 
Father M. Buzhusgiantz writes in this con- 
nection: 

“In 1060, when Ani was captured by the 
foreign invaders, great multitudes of the 
inhabitants of the city and neighboring 
regions left Armenia and started to migrate 
to Poland and Moldavia. Then, in the 
year of 1064, when the Persians once again 
seized and looted Ani, the greater part of 
the population followed their predecessors 
and migrated to Moldavia and from there 
to Poland.” (Travels, p. 83). 

Although the Rumanian Armenian com- 
munity began to take form in the begin- 
ning of the 11th century, ‘it was not until 
after the 14th century that they made them- 
selves felt by their numbers. Unfortunately, 
we lack definite information. We only 
know that in the days of Trakosh Vota 
(1352-1353) when the Moldavian Princi- 
pality was formed, there already were quite 
a number of Armenians in the principal 
cities, especially Yash, Potoshan, and Suc- 
hova. However, we do not know the num- 
ber of families. History only records that 


they were strong enough to possess their 
own churches in three cities during that 
century. 

During the 15th century the number of 
the Armenians in Moldavia preceptibly 
increased. In the reign of Prince Alexan- 
der-Chel-Poon, in 1418, approximately 3,- 
000 Armenian families had established 
residence in seven cities of Moldavia (Suc- 
hova, Akkerman, Chetate Alba, Galatz, Vas- 
liu, Yash, Potoshan and Hotin), and in 
the days of Stefan-Chel-Mare, 1475, this 
number grew even larger (T. Tan, “East- 
ern Armenians in Bukowina,” p. 10). 

Lukacz, the Hungarian Armenian his- 
torian, says: “The Armenians were most 
populous in the cities of Suchova, Seret, 
Chernovicz, Akkerman, Yash, and Potoshan. 
In the latter part of the 15th century, in 
Suchova alone there were 700 Armenian 
families.” 

During this century the number of the 
Armenians in Moldavia probably reached 
20,000, when we consider that Suchova 
alone had an Armenian population of 4,- 
000. 


The 16th century, too, does not furnish us 
with numbers. One of the most important 
sources of this century is the “Lamentation” 
of Minas Totakhetzi. This poem which is 
a description of Armenian persecutions at 
the hand of Stefan Raresh Voyvod in 1551, 
says practically nothing in regard to the 


number of the Armenians. All we can 
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gather is that, the Armenians in Suchova, 
Yash, Potoshan, Vasliu, Hotin, Seret and 
Roman, were rich and distinguished. Then 
the author describes the persecution and 
tortures of the Armenians in the abovemen- 
tioned seven cities by Stefan Voyvod to 
convert them to the Greek creed, and how 
many were forced to renounce their faith 
and leave the borders of Rumania. 

Another Armenian chronicler, Jeremiah 
Chelebi Keomurjian, speaking of the same 
persecutions, throws a little light on the 
subject by casually mentioning the presence 
of 1000 Armenian families in Suchova. At 
all events, however, the Armenians in Mol- 
davia in the latter part of the 16th cen- 
tury numbered no less than 15,000, pre- 
suming that, in the middle of the century, 
before the persecutions, their number was 
close to 25,000. 

The same may be said of the 17th cen- 
tury. We definitely know, however, that 
one century after the persecutions, the Ar- 
menians once again had grown in num- 
bers. In his “Suczawas Hist. Denkwuer- 
digkeiten” S. 143 and 192, Schmidt says 
that, in 1648, Suchova had 3,000 Armen- 
ian families in addition to a population of 
20,000 Moldavians and a small number of 
denationalized Germans. 

We know that, in the latter part of this 
century, a great migration took place from 
Moldavia to Transylvania. Father Gov- 
rikian, in his “The Armenian Metropolis of 
Transylvania,” Vienna, 1896, p. 21, puts the 
number of Armenians which migrated from 
Moldavia to Transylvania at 3,000 families. 
Assuming that the number of the Armen- 
ians in Moldavia in the middle of the 17th 
century was 20-25,000, it must be admit- 
ted that by the end fo the century it was 
reduced to half that number. 


The figures for the 18th century are a 
little more specific. Our principal source 
on this period is Father Hookas Injijian 
who edited the three volumes of Stepannos 


Agontz’ “Geography of the Four Corners 
of the World,” Vol. Il, which treats Euro- 
pean Turkey (1804, Venice). Father Inji- 
jian furnishes us with a statistical report 
of the Armenian population in the principal 
cities of Moldavia and Bukowina. A simi- 
lar statistical report in regard to the Ar- 
menians of Transylvania is furnished us 
by Stepannos Giuver Agontz Archbishop, 
Abbot of the Mekhitarist Order of Venice, 
in his “Geography of the Four Corners of 
the World,” Volume IV (Venice, 1802), pp. 
320-334. 


Based upon these reports, it must be 
presumed that the number of the Armen- 
ians in Rumania in the 18th century was 
close to 18,000, distributed as follows: Mol- 
davia, 4,000; Bukowina, 1,000; Transyl- 
vania, 10,000; Dobruja, 2,000; and Mun- 
tania, 1,000. 


Our source for the 19th century is Fa- 
ther Minas Buzhiskian. According to his 
“Travels in Poland,” Venice, 18380, there 
must have been about 3,500 Armenian fa- 
milies in Rumania in the beginning of the 
19th century, totaling some 18,000 persons, 
which shows no increase for the period of 
half a century. By the middle of the century 
this number shows an increase. From my 
study of several sources on this period: a 
report of the Bucharest Armenian National 
Board of Trustees, submitted to the Patri- 
archate of Istanbul, the 1868 census of the 
Armenians of Bessarabia (Masiat Aghavini 
1864, p. 322), and a Call of Chernova Ar- 
menians addressed to the Armenian peo- 
ple, (Masiatz Aghavni, 1864, p. 268), I 
would place the number of the Armenians 
in Rumania in the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury at 21,000, distributed as follows: Mol- 
davia, 5,000; Transylvania, 8,000; Buko- 
wina, 3,000; Bessarabia, 2,000; Muntania, 
1,500; and Dobruja, 1,500. 

We lack statistics in regard to the last 
quarter of the 19th century. Beginning 
with the second half of the 19th century 
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the number of the Armenians in Bukowina 
steadily diminished as result of the loss of 
its commercial importance. The economic 
crisis of 1873 in particular was the cause of 
Armenian dispersion (Dr. Polek: “Die Ar- 
menier in der Bukowina,” pp. 29-30). 

During this period the number of Ar- 
menians in Rumania probably did not ex- 
ceed 1500 families (Moldavia and Mutania 
together) distributed as follows: Bessara- 
bia, 400 families; Bukowina, 200 families; 
and Transylvania, 3100 families, a total of 
3100 families or nearly 15,000 persons. 
This number undoubtedly would have been 
further reduced were it not for a new in- 
flux of immigrants from Istanbul and An- 
atolu. 

Statistics are lacking for the first quarter 
of the 20th century, since, unfortunately, 
government censuses do not tabulate the 
population according to national origin. A 
similar effort was made in the latter part 
of 1926, during the government of Ave- 
rescu, but unfortunately this census was 
never completed and the results were kept 
a secret. In 1905-6 the Armenian news- 
paper “Razmik” of Philippopolis sent a 
questionnaire to the Armenian communi- 
ties of Balkan countries in an attempt to 
prepare a census of the Armenians. A num- 
ber of Rumanian cities answered this ques- 
tionnaire. Another source of information 
on this period is Levon Babayan’s “Armen- 
ians in Moldavia and Bukowina,” Tiflis, 
1911. 


Based on these sources which by no 
means are complete, it is presumed that 
the number of the Armenians in Rumania 
during the first quarter of the 20th century 
could not have exceeded 18,000, distribut- 
ed as follows: Moldavia and Mutania, 10,- 
000; Transylvania, 5,000; Bessarabia, 2,- 
500; and Bukowina, 500. 

All efforts to take a census of present day® 


*This article was written in 1929, in Hairenik 
Montbly, Vol. Vil, No.9. 
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Armenians in Rumania have come to 
naught. And this was very natural. In 
the first place Armenians in Rumania be- 
long to two religious faiths: the Lousavor- 
chakans (adherants of the National Apos- 
tolich Church) and the Catholics. This 
circumstance makes it impossible to take 
a general census. It was even impossible 
to take a census of the Lousavorchakans 
since many of the churches kept no records. 
Besides, a large number are scattered in 
many cities where no Armenian churches 
exist. The records of the Armenian Con- 
sulate and the Armenian Union of Ru- 
mania, however, were restricted to immi- 
grants only, whereas the bulk of the Ar- 
menian population are citizens of Rumania 
or foreign countries. An even greater dif- 
ficulty in the way of a census was the fact 
that many concealed their identity. Some 
have completely lost their national traces 
while others seek refuge behind their dis- 
torted names in their effort to conceal their 
origin. Some are ashamed of their national 
origins and others are completely dissimi- 
lated. And unfortunately many of these 
are newcomers. 


In reply to a call of the Rumanian Minis- 
try of Religions, issued on May 2, 1928, the 
Rumanian Armenian Diocesan authorities 
in their turn sent a questionnaire to all their 
precincts. The response to this question- 
naire revealed 24 Armenian churches with 
a constituency of 17,206 Lousavorchakans. 
This number excludes many cities with Ar- 


menian communities which maintain no 
churches. 


According to my own statistics, based 
upon these sources, the records of the 
Rumanian Armenian Union, and my own 
personal notes, today the total number of 
the Armenians in Rumania does not ex- 
ceed 30,000, including old-timers and new- 
comers, 25,000 of which are Lousavorcha- 
kans, and 5,000 Catholics. 
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CHAPTER IV 
The Persecution of 
The Armenian Church 


The religious quarrels between the Ar- 
menians and the Greeks, as early as the 
beginning of the Fifth century is no secret. 
Even if outwardly these qurarels sprang 
from differences of doctrinal or theological 
interpretation, the basic crux of the contro- 
versy, however, was the question of the 
priority, or the supremacy of heirarchies. 

Plainly speaking, the Greeks were bent 
on subjecting the Armenian church to 
theirs, having failed in which effort they 
now turned to persecute the Armenian 
church, accusing it as heretical, and inter- 
dicting it with their anathemas. When by 
the beginning of the 13th century the Ar- 
menians gave every sign of becoming an 
important social element in Rumania, the 
Greek Orthodox clergy which dominated 
Rumania, unable to stand the Armenian ex- 
pansion, launched a policy of persecution 
here too by spreading disreputable lies and 
legends among the ignorant Rumanian 
masses. 

The Greek clergy at times succeeded in 
this sinister aim. The insults and slanders 
which it spread not only brought about a 
degree of coolness toward the Armenians 
but often served as the occasion for organ- 
ized pogroms. 

The most intensive persecutions of the 
Armenian religion took place in the days of 
Voyvod Stefan Raresh (1551-1552). This 
Voyvod, as if determined to wipe off the 
stigma of his Islamized brother Elias, is- 
sued an edict the first year of his reign or- 
dering all his subjects to accept the Greek 
Orthodox creed. The Armenians refused 
to submit and immediately were subjected 
to an unprecedented persecution the story 
of which has been brought down to us by 
an eye witness, Minas Tokhatetzi, the au- 
thor of the poem “Lamentation on the Ar- 


menians of Olach.” According to Totak- 
hetzi on August 16, 1551, on the Sunday 
of Asdvadzadzin, Stefan Vota, young, evil 
and arrogant, together with his Boyars en- 
tered the Fortress of Suchova where he 
held a banquet conference with the Ortho- 
dox bishops and the high clergy, after 
which, mounting his horse, he proceeded 
to the Armenian church of Holy Asdvad- 
zadzin, ascended the altar, kicked off the 
chalice, spilled the holy unction, arrested 
the Vardapet and the novitiate monks, and 
locked up the church. The next day he 
sent his troops who forced the church, 
looted the crosses, the chalices, the sacer- 
dotal robes, the censers, the gospels, the 
books of the Sharakans (liturgical songs), 
the psalters, the Mashtdotz and the Hais- 
mavourk (Armenian liturgical classics), 
and all the precious and costly objects, 
abusing and torturing at the same time the 
Vadapet and the monks. Then he brought 
artillery from the fortress and razed the 
church to the ground. In this manner he 
looted and razed also the churches of Suc- 
hova and the other Armenian communities. 
All the Armenians, lay or clergy, fled in 
terror. On Wednesday he gathered all the 
Rumans and in public sight he burned all 
the Armenian church books, while he him- 
self stood in front of the bonfire and public- 
ly insulted the Armenian religion. The bells 
and the images were transferred to the 
Greek church. Then he sent his troops to 
round up all the Armenians of the City, 
priest or layman, woman or young bride, 
some chained by the hands, others being 
dragged by the hair. Stefan Vota ordered 
the Armenians to accept the Orthodox 
creed and be baptized. The Armenians 
refused to deny the faith of their ancestors. 
The Vota threatened to burn them alive but 
the Armenians could not be moved. Then 
the Vota ordered his men to strip them of 
their clothes and forcibly baptize them. He 
even had the hair and the beard of the Ar- 
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menian bishop, the priests, and the monks 
shaved. Then the Ruman priests made 
the rounds of Armenian homes to bless 
them and to cleanse them of impurity. Not 
satisfied with his sacrileges in Suchova, Ste- 
fan Vota sent his troops to Hotin, Serat, 
Yash, Vasliu, Potoshan and Roman to loot 
the Armenian churches and forcibly to bap- 
tize the Armenians. The Armenians of 
Potoshan begged him to spare their church 
promising him 1000 pieces of gold but the 
Vota would have none of it and ordered 
the church closed. In Roman they forced 
the Priest Khachatour to renounce the faith 
of Gregory the Illuminator, and when the 
priest was unmoved, the Vota ordered the 
gypsies to tie his hands and feet and to 
pluck out his eyes. The priest again was 
unmoved. Then the Vota ordered his wife 
and children brought over and threatened 
to put them to the sword. His parental 
pity broke the priest’s resistance and he 
reluctantly acquiesced to be baptized. 


Minas Totakhetzi finally laments the 
plight of the Armenian church in Rumania, 
how it was ruined, was looted, was robbed 
of its clergy, and the cessation of the ser- 
vices. This story of Minas Totakhetzi is 
not a fabrication. It is corroborated by 
the testimony of Rumanian historians. 
Grigory Oureke (Letopistele tarii Mol- 
dovei, Ed. I, Tom I, p. 174) writes the fol- 
lowing about Stefan Raresh: 

“To atone for the sin of his brother of 
ill repute, he forced the people of his coun- 
try, the heretics, either to accept the Ortho- 
dox religion or leave the country. Some of 
the Armenians yielded, some were bribed, 
and some were baptized under duress. 
Many others who loved their religion too 
much left the country for Turkey, Poland, 
and elsewhere.” 

Another Ruman historian, Nichola Kos- 
tin, writes: “Stefan Vota took an exceed- 
ingly wrong course. By oppressing and per- 
secuting the Armenians he thought he was 


atoning for the evil deeds of his brother and 
that he would be able to restore the good 
name of his father.” 

Xenophol, the Ruman historian (“Istoria 
Romanilor,” Vol. Ill, p. 54) cites the testi- 
mony of foreign contemporaries, one of 
whom, the famous Polish theologian and 
orator Orikovius, wrote about Stefan Ra- 
resh: “His cruelty was extraordinary. He 
cut off the ears and the noses of the most 
innocent men, plucked out their eyes, tor- 
tured the members of their bodies, and 
poured molten lead into the holes of their 
bodies.” 

In 1720 a Greek theologian named Afti- 
miye Zikade published a book in Turko- 
vishd entitled “Panoplia Dogmatica” in 
which he censured all other creeds and is 
especially vindictive of the Armenian 
church. This slanderous book was later 
utilized by all those who were inclined to 
defame the Armenian church. 

In a pastoral letter addressed to his flock, 
issued on November 20, 1716, the Metro- 
politan of Moldavia forbade his followers 
to enter the service of the Armenians or to 
live under the same roof because, he rea- 
soned, the Armenians were unclean crea- 
tures. Venjamin Kostake, the Metropoli- 
tan of Moldavia and Suchova, based upon 
these slanderous stories, published a book 
in 1816 forbidding the Rumans to have any 
intercourse with the Armenians, to spend 
the night in their homes or to sit at dinner 
with them, etc. etc. This book of Kostake 
was a sort of encyclical especially aimed 
at the Armenians and the Jews. Grigor 
Biyikliu has seen the Armenian and French 
translations of this encyclical (Cant de Ja- 
lire, Bucuresti, 1895, p. 10). 


To prove the heresy of the Armenians, 
Grigorie, the Metropolitan of Hungarian- 
Valachia, made a collection of books in 
1824. That year he published a book en- 
titled: “Proofs Against the Armenian Sect, 
published in the reign of Prince Grigorie 
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Dimitrie Guika, and During the Office of 
Grigorie, Metropolitan of Hungarian- 
Valachia through whose efforts they were 
collected and disseminated for the bene- 
fit of the people, Bucharest, 1824.” The 
central theme of this book is the legend of 
a dog in whose honor the Armenians al- 
legedly observe the lent. According to a 
legend created by the Greek clergy in re- 
gard to Artzipur, or Hartipur, an Armen- 
ian elder priest once upon a time lost his 
way in the woods and was saved by a dog 
named Artzipur. From that day on, the 
legend says, the Armenians put this animal 
on the roster of their saints, observing lent 
during the week of St. Sarkis, and celebrat- 
ing it on the eve of Easter. In the opinion 
of philologists. Artizpur, or Hartipur, or 
Artzivourtz is none other than the distortion 
of the world “Arachavoratz” which the an- 
cient Greeks pronounced “Artzivuron.”* 


Hasdeou the famous Rumanian historian 
who has written much about the Armen- 
ians speaks of them with high praise, al- 
ways commemorating the services of the 
Armenians to their adopted country and 
the warm hospitality which they enjoyed 
at the hands of the natives. He consid- 
ers the persecutions of Stefan Raresh as 
an exception to the rule. See his “His- 
tory of Religious Tolerance in Rumania,” 
1868, Bucharest. Later, he had the op- 
portunity of studying the Armenians more 
closely and published his discoveries in 
his research work entitled “Armenians in 
Rumania” (Revista Noua, III, pp. 4-5), and 
his comments on the words “Armenean,” 
“Armenese,” “Arges,” and ‘Arbitur,” in his 
“Etymologicum magnum Romaniae.” 

To complete his research, Hasdeou not 


*In the roster of the Armenian church festivals 
“ Arachavoratz” is the precursor of Quadragesima 
Sunday, or the first Sunday of Lent. Literally, 
“Arachavoratz” in the genitive case of the word 
“Arachavor” which means vanguard, advance 
guard, or forerunners, The word is of course used 
with an implied meaning, namely, the forerunners 
of our fathers.— 
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only has studied the Rumanian and for- 
eign ancient chroniclers, the religious 
writings of the Greeks, the Slavs and the 
Rumans, but he has also explored the popu- 
lar literature in all its forms — the songs, 
the proverbs, the stories and hearsay tell- 


tales—, the popular beliefs as told by vil- | 
lage teachers, in one word he has explored | 


every trace which could spread light on the 
past life of the Armenians in Rumania, not 
even excepting the study of the remnants 
of their music and dances. In this man- 
ner, he has furnished us some very highly 
valuable material for the study of the story 
of the Armenians. 

As a result of this study Hashdeou comes 
to the conclusion that the Armenians, de- 
spite their countless services to their adopt- 
ed fatherland, and despite the several free- 
doms which they enjoyed, politically and 
economically, unfortunately however, they 
have not been properly appreciated by the 
people, and that, thanks to the slanderous 
legends which the Greek clergy spread 
among the fanatical people. 

Hashdeou writes: “To the Rumans the 
Armenian is an impure creature, for this 
reason the Ruman is reluctant to lend any- 
thing to the Armenians, nor to sit at the 
table with them, especially he shrinks from 
serving the Armenian water to drink in a 
cup or a vessel, for fear the vessel will pol- 
lute him. The common man believes that 
the Armenian pollutes his vessel, and cooks 
his food accordingly. The religion of the 
Armenian is regarded as most loathsome 
and most unclean. 

“They are Aryans, thrice pagans, thrice 
excommunicated. They worship a dog 
named ‘Hartipur,’ ‘Artivourtz,’ or ‘Artzi- 
pur,’ in whose honor they observe lent, and 
offer sacrifices, according to an edict of Ko- 
rora (1640) and many other ecclesiastical 
books. They are worse than the heathen, 
the place where they assemble is not a 
church but a house of idols. 

“To keep the true believers safe from 
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their contamination, the edict of Korova 


| says: ‘He who breaks bread with an Ar- 


menian or a Paulician, or with any other 
heathen, and especially he who fraternizes 
with them, the law of God exhorts all such 
to desist from this thing. 

“The Arsinie of Piserikan (a manuscript 
written in 1650 and now found in the ar- 
chives of the Rumanian Academy) in in- 
terpreting the 36th Psalm makes a cor- 
rection, changing the word “sinner” into 
“Armenian” as a synonym, and as the an- 
tonym of the words “true” and “Christian.” 

“The people call the she dog Armeanka” 
which means an Armenian woman, and the 
he dog ‘Karapet” which in the Armenian 
language means forerunner and is applied 
to John the Baptist. That’s what the vil- 
lage teachers told me in Muschel, Rum- 
niku, Sarat, and other places. 

“When the talk is about something bad 
the people brand it as Armenian (Armen- 
ese), such as ‘Buba Armeniaska’ which 
means ‘an Armenian wound. See Theo- 
doesecu, “Poesii Populaire,” p. 359. 

The hoopoe which is a vile bird is called 
“Cue Armenese,” see Marian, “Ornit,” Vol. 
II, p. 173, and Kreanka, “Convorbire Lete- 
rare,” 1881, p. 8. Hashdeou also cites the 
expression “Armennul e boccin la cap,” an 
insulting profanity which the Greeks of 
Istanbul use when referring to the Armen- 
ians. Hashdeou also cites an ancient Ru- 
manian proverb which says: “The Armen- 
ian will pay for a maimed horse,” meaning 
the Armenian will stand the loss no mat- 
ter what. This mentality is the outgrowth 
of the contempt in which the Armenian is 
held, because he is regarded as a heathen, 
impure, and therefore despicable and negli- 
gible. 

In conclusion, Hashdeou says: “Whether 
as the result of different religious customs, 
their forced isolation, or an antipathy 
which was transmitted from Byzantium, 
the Rumans did not like the Armenians and 
as a result of this popular hatred they were 
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persecuted more than once, and every time 
the cruelty of the rulers or the popular in- 
dignation drove them away from Moldavia 
the Armenians sought refuge in Arteal and 
Poland.” And he mentions three instances 
of such persecution: one by Stefan Raresh 
in 1551, one after the disaster of Voyvod 
the Despot in 1564, and one in the reign of 
Tuka Vota in 1671. 

On September 5, 1882 when the Russians 
occupied the country, the Russian Com- 
mander who was president of the Moldav- 
ian and Valachian principalities’ executive 
body, in his edict No. 3520 warned the Ru- 
manian authorities that the Armenians 
must be treated on an equal basis with the 
other Christians, that their churches must 
no longer be insulted by the title of pago- 
das, etc. At the same time he remonstrated 
the Hetman Anastas Pashot who, in an of- 
ficial document dated June 22, of the same 
year had dared to refer to the Armenian 
church as a pagoda. i copy of this edict 
in Russian, Armenian, and Turkish in Ar- 
menian letters is to be found in the Armen- 
ian archives of Bucharest. 

As a result of the pratings of the Ortho- 
dox clergy, even when the Armenians en- 
joyed a certain degree of freedom and the 
favor of the rulers, the Armenians were 
forced to a life of isolation. Besides all this, 
it seemed that the property of the Armen- 
ian was far from being inviolate. People 
generally were not particular when treating 
a heathen. Hashdeou records a stanza from 
a bandit song: 

We will descend upon the village, 
We will cross the woods, 

On the skirts of the lowland, 
The border of the woods, 

On the road of the Armenians. 

Only in the second half of the 19th cen- 
tury when the Ruman clergy rid itself of 
the yoke of the Greek clergy did the truth 
begin to come to light. The first man to 
dissipate the prejudice was Archbishop 
Iosif Gevorgian, the Metropolitan of Hun- 
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garian-Valachia. In 1887 he translated a 
work. of W. Guettee, Doctor of Philosophy, 
entitled “An Exposition of the Christian 
Orthodox Doctrine” (Espanerea Doctrinei 
Bisericci Crestine Ortodosce). In this work 
the Russian theologian sets right the dis- 
tinctions between the Greek and Armen- 
ian churches, establishing the while the 
purity of the Armenian creed. 

Melchisedek, the Bishop of Roman, in 
his “Chronica Romanului,” p. 33, speaking 
of the two churches, adds: “As a result of 
their ancient religious quarrels the Armen- 
ians and the Greeks were filled with hatred 
toward each other which often led to fana- 
tical extremes. There was a time when the 
Greeks invented slanderous legends about 
the Armenians which they spread among 
other Orthodox nations. They spread the 
rumor that the Armenians worship the Har- 
tiupur which is engraved in their church, 
that when they gather on the eve of Easter 
to celebrate the Ressurection they kiss this 
image, that the Armenians take great de- 
light in polluting the food of Orthodox 
Christians and that is the reason why they 
invited them to dinner. I read a Ruman- 
ian book translated from the Greek which 
was full of such legends, including the story 
of Hartipur. I found similar fables in an 
ancient manuscript, translated from the 
Slavonic by Stayko, the curator of Turko- 
visht’s state church in 1668. The book was 
aimed at the Jews, the Latins, the Armen- 
ians and the Lutherans.” 


It was not until 1876 that the Rumanian 
Synod finally settled the question of religi- 
ous relationships between the Ruman Orth- 
odox clergy and the adherents of other 
Christian creeds in Rumania. It was the 
aim of this act to abolish the controversies 
which stemmed from religious prejudices 
still lurking in the hearts of some clergy- 
men, ordering the Orthodox clergy to show 
a more proper and respectful attitude to- 
ward Christians of other creeds, not to in- 
sult or deride their rituals, to extend them 
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spiritual support in prayer and spiritual 
comfort, to bury their dead in the absence 
of their officiating clergy according to rites 
of the Orthodox creed, with prayers, the 
benediction of the cross, and the requiem, 
whether it be in the home or in the ceme- 
tery, and in case one of them desired to 
join the Orthodox church not to baptize him 
anew but to be content with the unction 
alone. 

Ruman intellectuals, however, have con- 
tinued to write about the heresy of the Ar- 
menian church until lately. Such a work 
is “Dogmele Bisericii Ortodosce” (Doc- 
trines of the Orthodox Church) by Eko- 
nom Stefan Calinescu, Bucharest, 1888. 
Econ, Stefan Calinescu contra Bisericei 
astica, Vol. III, by George Arama, Pro- 
fessor of the Monastery of Veniam in Yash. 


A factual answer to these two authors is 
supplied by Luca (Lusick) Srmakash, one 
of the old instructors of the Armenian 
School of Yash, entitled “Respuns la Scrie- 
rile Calomniose ala D-lui Georg Arama si 
Econ.” Stefan Calinescu contra Bisericei 
Armene, Yasi, 1891 (A Reply to the Cal- 
umnies of Georg Arama and Economu Ste- 
fan Calinescu Against the Armenian 
Church ). 

The painful fact is that even in this civil- 
ized age fanaticism still is rampant in 
human souls. I myself have had the oc- 
casion to confirm the fact that there are 
still many Rumanian common people who 
believe those slanderous fables about the 
Armenians. What is more, even the edu- 
cated people continue to exploit those 
fables. Only last year the newspaper Au- 
rora, the organ of Doctor Lupu — now 
Minister of Labor — in attacking a political 
opponent named Virgil Majaru, attributed 
to him Armenian descent, “one who wor- 
ships Artzipur and mixes impurity in his 
food.” 

One member of the Parliament, in inter- 
rupting a fiery speech of Virgil Majaru, 
shouted at him: “Go, worship your Artzi- 
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pur.” And there was not a soul who pro- 
tested. The opponent newspapers of Ma- 
jaru went so far as to publish the exclama- 
tion with glee. 


CHAPTER V 

The Rumanian Armenian Diocese 

The history of the Rumanian Armenian 
diocese is very complex as well as highly 
instructive. It has gone through many 
stages, now subject to some foreign diocese, 
now independent, and now forced to 
change its seat from city to city. This is 
only one of its facets. But there is more 
to it. The woefully disorganized state of 
the Armenian diocese in Rumania through 
the centuries — in which the responsibility 
of guilt should be shared equally both by 
the resident Armenians themselves and the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople — is one of 
the greatest factors in the dissimilation of 
this colony. To examine the story of the 
Armenian diocese in Rumania, therefore, 
means to explore one of the principal causes 
which debilitated the Armenian church in 
this colony, alienated an important segment 
of the Armenian community from her pro- 
tectorate, and paved the way for the event- 
ual dissimilation and extinction of the com- 
munity. 

The Armenian Church in Rumania 

The Armenian clergy set foot in Rumania 
as early as the 18th century. It was the 
priests, more than any one else, who fol- 
lowed their flocks whenever they picked 
up the staff of the wanderer to seek new 
asylum. Each caravan which left Ar- 
menia was accompanied by its spiritual 
adviser. These caravans also took along 
with them their church books and manu- 
scripts. To this day one can find religious 
books in Rumania which were brought 
especially from Cilicia and Crimea. 

The Armenian churches of Roman, Kerla 
and Suchova have manuscripts in the order 
of Mashkevor, Cyprus, and Jerusalem, writ- 
ten in 1265, 1810 and 1846, and 13818 re- 
spectively. The churches of Yash, Suchova 
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and Potoshan have mansucripts written in 
Kafa. This does not take into account 
those countless manuscripts which perish- 
ed during the disastrous events of 1551 in 
Moldavia. 

And each caravan upon arrival at its des- 
tination made its first job to provide for its 
spiritual needs. A glimpse over the history 
will show that the moment the Armenian 
settled down in a new place their first task 
was to build their churches. And indeed, 
beginning with the 14th century the Ar- 
menians had quite a few churches in the 
various cities of Rumania. Presumably the 
oldest among these was the church in 
Potoshan, probably built in 1350. This 
fact has been recorded by the Ruman his- 
torians Nicholas Soutzo: “Notions statisti- 
que sur la Moldavie,” Yassy; 1849, pp. 52- 
53; and Xenophol: “Convorbirile literare,” 
anul XV, No. 10, 1882. 

A close competitor in point of antiquity 
is the Armenian church of Akkerman (Che- 
tate Alba). When in 1884 Catholicos Theo- 
dora appointed Bishop Hovhannes Prelate 
of Lemberg, he also turned over to him the 
Diocese of Akkerman, which proves that 
before 1384 an Armenian church was in 
existence there. The church in Yash was 
built in 1895, as attested by an old inscrip- 
tion on the present church. It must be 
verified, however, whether or not this in- 
scription was not set in at a later date. 
Later, in 1512, was built the Monastery of 
Hajkatar in Suchova, and successively the 
five churches of Suchova. In 1551 there 
were Armenian churches in Roman, Siret, 
Hotin and Vasliou. 


The Diocese of Lemberg 

Beginning with the 14th century all these 
churches were under the jurisdiction of the 
Armenian Bishop of Lemberg (Lwow). 
The Armenian diocese of Poland was 
founded in 1865 with the appointment of 
Bishop Grigor as Prelate by Catholicos 
Mesrop. Casimir the Great, the King of 
Poland, confirmed this appointment, sub- 
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ject to the jurisdiction of the Mother See 
of Etchmiadzin until the middle of the 
17th century when the last Prelate drove 
his flock into the fold of Catholicism. 

The Bishopric of Poland had jurisdiction 
not only over Poland and Potolia, but also 
over the churches of Moldavia and Buko- 
wina. This fact is acknowledged clearly 
in the encyclicals of the three Catholicoses 
of Etchmiadzin, Constantine IV, Theodo- 
ros, and Hacop III. In the pastoral letter 
of Constantine IV (January 15, 1875) 
which appointed Bishop Hovhannes Pre- 
late of Poland, the status of Moldavia is 
not settled, but it is plain from future pas- 
toral letters that the jurisdiction of Hov- 
haness included also Moldavia. 


Thus, the encyclical of Catholicos Theo- 
doros, dated April 2, 13884, reconfirms Bish- 
op Hovhannes as Prelate “of Lwow and the 
entire diocese, of Lutzka, and of Manker- 
man and its inhabitants,” a position which 
had been conferred on Bishop Hovhannes 
by Catholicos Constantine VI on January 
15, 1375. (Kamenitz, p. 217). Manker- 
man is Akkerman, the Chetate Alba of to- 
day. 

This jurisdiction, it seems, enjoyed the 
approval and the assent of Moldavian rul- 
ers, that a bishop residing in a foreign 
country should have authority over the Ar- 
menians of Moldavia. According to Gr. 
Koylav (Bisericile Armene de prin tarile 
Romane, p. 5), it was Voyvod Petru Mus- 
hat himself who in 1884 subjected the Ar- 
menians to the Bishopric of Lemberg be- 
cause they were so few in numbers. 

The same Catholicos Theodoros, in his 
pastoral letter dated August 18, 1388, cen- 
sures Grigor, the first Bishop of Polish Ar- 
menians, as arrogant and insubordinate, 
and orders him to submit to Bishop Hov- 
hannes who had been appointed Prelate by 
Catholicos Constantine IV and had been 
reinstated by Theodoros himself. The pas- 
toral letter includes in this jurisdiction 
Lwow (Leopolis, or Lemberg), Sirat (Se- 
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ret), Chichov (Suchova), Kamenitz, Lutz- 
ka, Avshatemur, Mankerman (Akkerman, 
or Chetate Alba), the land of the Vlachs 
(Rumania), Ptin and Unkisala. 

Further confirmation of the Prelacy of 
Hovhannes and his jurisdiction as describ- 
ed above is found in “Kaminitz,” a diary or 
contemporary history by St. Stefanian, Sen- 
ior Priest of Kamenitz, pp. 130, 134, and 
221. All these testimonies attest to the 
growing importance of Moldavia which 
eventually led the Prelates of Poland to at- 
tach to their titles the added title of “Bish- 
op of Moldavia.” Besides, they no longer 
confined their seats to Lemberg or Ka- 
menitz but at times established their head- 
quarters at Suchova. Referring to the 
period of 1415-1447, Grigor Koylav makes 
mention of the presence of a bishop named 
Avetik in the Monastery of Zamka in Suc- 
hova. This is the same Archbishop Avetik 
who in his: pastoral letter of 1446 called 
himself “Father Avetik, Archbishop of the 
land of all Russians and Olachs.” 

In 1457 Catholicos Aristakes ordained 
Khachatour Vardapet bishop of Lwow, 
Suchova and Kamenitz. The encyclical in 
this connection reads: 

“We Vardapets and bishops in unison 
have ordained thee and blessed thee as 
Bishop of the See of Ilow (Lwow, or Lem- 
berg) and the diocese thereof, the Metro- 
polis of [low of divine construction, and 
Sechova the beautiful city, and Kamenitz. 
and the surroundings.” As under the juris- 
diction of the new bishop the encyclical 
makes specific mention of the cities: Lwow, 
Sechov, Kamenitz, Serat, Potoshan, Man- 
kerman and Pelzan. (Kamenitz, p. 225). 


The Bishops of Suchova 
With the beginning of the 16th century 
Suchova became the seat of bishoprics by 


*Jashotz is a voluminous Codex, or compen- 
dium of the epistles, prayer, the mass, and the 
written ritual of all occasions, such as church fes- 
tivals, wedding ceremonies, funerals, baptisms, 
etc. 
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virtue of its position as the capital of Mol- 
This Hovhannes might have been a mere 
visitor as appears from the following mem- 
orandum. A manuscript entitled “Jashotz” 
at the Mekhitarist Institute of Vienna, in its 
entry of 1507 says:* 

“You who receive this epistle remember 
the priests of Serat (Seret), Bishop Simeon, 
and Hovhannes the Presbyter. This year- 
book was completed by the hand of the in- 
defatigable Bishop Simeon and Presbyter 
Hovhannes, in the City of Sechov, under 
the aegis of the Holy Begotten, at the foot 
of the life-dispensing holy cross, and dur- 
ing the Patriarchate of Catholicos Father 
Sarkis, and during the episcopacy of this 
unworthy writer over this province, and 
davia and the concentrated Armenian pop- 
ulation. The first to receive mention is an 
Armenian bishop named Hovhannes (Ba- 
racz: “Zycia Ormian M. Polsce,” Lwow). 
during the Baronate of Baron Pohtan, in 
the second year of his reign, on the 12th 
day of March, in the year 1507. This year 
Father Hovhannes Archbishop from Aslan- 
bek, Bishop Sarkis, and David Abegha 
(Novitiate ) had come as special emissaries 
from Etchmiadzin.” Father Ghevond 
(Leo) Alishan (Kamenitz, p. 8) then men- 
tions two other bishops in Suchova with- 
out, however, giving us his sources. One 
of these is Bishop Hovhannes of Sechova 
who, according to Alishan, resided there 
in 1551. It was in the days of this bishop 
that Stefan Raresh Vota launched his per- 
secution of Moldavia Armenians. Minas 
Tokhatetzi, in his historic “Lamentations,” 
describes the tortures to which the Armen- 
ian Bishop was subjected. 

They shaved his hair and beard, 
They seized the Bishop, 

They took him out and clamped 
An iron chain on his neck. 

To the Vardapet and the Abegha 
Many tortures they gave, 

Laymen and the priests 

They all ran away. 
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Father Alishan mentions another bishop 
by the name of Hovhannes, his surname 
Pughtontzi (Moldavian), who is supposed 
to have officiated in 1578-1607. The exist- 
ence of the latter is confirmed by other 
sources. Grigor Koylav says that in the 
days of Ion Sasu Voyvot of Moldavia who 
was the son of Raresh Petru, in 1582 men- 
tion is made of a bishop named Hovhannes 
Hunanian who occupied the seat of Bishop 
Parzumas of Lemberg (Parsam of Trebi- 
zond), when the latter was forced to re- 
sign his post because he had induced the 
Armenians of Galitzia to accept the Catho- 
lic faith. This is also confirmed by the 
chronology of Presbyter Stefanian (“Ka- 
menitz,” p. 136). 

The Bishops of Yash 

After Suchova, Yash is the second city 
which became the seat of bishops. By 1565 
when the Prince of Moldavia transferred 
his seat from Suchova to Yash, this city had 
become the capital of Moldavia, as well as 
an important Armenian center. Suchova, 
however, did not entirely lose its spiritual 
importance as we shail see, maintaining 
Vardapets and even bishops. The mem- 
orandum of a manuscript in the Holy As- 
vadzadzin Church of Yash records the fol- 
lowing: “This book of records was com- 
pleted in the year 1607 in the City of Yash 
whose Bishop is Hovhannes of Sichov.” In 
all probability this is the first Armenian 
bishop who settled in Yash. The installa- 
tion of Bishop Hovhannes is confirmed by 
another document entitled “Domari Meg- 
nutyan” (Of the Interpretation of the Re- 
cords), copied and decorated by Mesrop 
Vardapet of Kafa, and now in the archives 
of the Mekhitarist Institute of Vienna. 

The importance of Yash as an Armenian 
center is also attested by the following in- 
formation. In 1611 Catholicos Melchisedek 
sent Zacharia Vardapet and David Bishop 
to Europe as his emissaries with a pastoral 
letter introducing, and recommending them 
to the Armenians of Lwow, Kamenitz and 
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Sechova, as well as to “the priests and the 
Christian community of Yash,” asking them 
never to forget the Holy See of Etchmiad- 
zin. (Kamenitz, pp. 239-240). 

Next we come across another bishop 
named Andreas (1613) “in the reign of the 
Devout Voyvod Vasil, in the capital of 
Yash, under the protectorate of Holy As- 
vadzadzin and the Holy Illuminator.” This 
is found in the records of an old Jashotz in 
Seniatin. 

Mention of Vardapet or Bishop Lazar is 
seems to have moved his seat back to Suc- 
hova. An entry in a gospel written by 
hand in 1624 reads: “This gospel was writ- 
ten in the year 1624 and was completed in 
the famous and God-inhabited Monastery 
of Augustina (Suchova) in the Patriar- 
chate of our Lord Malchisedek Catholicos, 
in the reign of Ratoul of the land of the 
Olachs (Rumania), by the hand of the 
worthless dirt and dust Lazar Vardapet 
who in name only, and not in deed, am the 
Prelate of the holy covenant and of the 
land of Olachs (Rumania.)” (Kamenitz, 
p. 177). 

Mention of Vardapet or Bishop Lazar is 
also made in following manuscripts: A gos- 
pel written in 1628 which in 1745 was do- 
nated to the Holy Asdvadzadzin church of 
Silistre and later was transferred to Rusjuk. 
(Kamenitz, p. 180); a “Haysmavourk” writ- 
ten in 1629, now in Kerla; Tashian, “Tzou- 
tzak (Index), p. 718; and “Bishop of the 
Land of the Olachs (Rumania),” p. 708. 

Next we meet a second bishop named 
Andreas, recorded in the entry of a gospel 
written in 1641 and now kept in the Mekhi- 
tarist Institute of Venice. An entry in an 
old manuscript of Jashotz in Snistin places 
this bishop Andreas in Yash. 

After this we are introduced to a bishop 
named Anton. Bishop Anton Sergoyentz 
(Sergoyan) of Moldavia gives a list of his 
ordinations in 1651 in Suchova, and in 1655 
in Seret, etc. “Tzoutzak,” p. 776. Mss. No. 
831, Mekhitarist Monastery of Vienna. An 
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old Jashotz copied in 1654 in Suchova and 
now preserved at the Monastery of St. 
Lazar, Venice, “written by the unworthy 
Anton Vardapet, in the capital of Sechov, 
at the gate of the Holy Cross.” 

Father Ghevond Alishan also mentions 
one Hovhannes Karimatentz, Bishop of 
Moldavia in 1662 (Kamenitz, p. 8). This 
Hovhannes who was also callde Kerimovez 
and who was related to the apostate Bishop 
Nicol of Lemberg, had received his edu- 
cation with the Latins in Poland, had gone 
to Etchmiadzin, and had been elevated to 
the rank of Bishop of Moldavia. Having 
broken his relations with his flock he had 
retired to Jerusalem where he remained for 
seven years, then he went to Rome and 
espoused the Catholic faith. After staying 
in Rome for five years he went to Livorno, 
and finally to Lemberg, where he was ap- 
pointed vicar under the protection of Kala- 
nos. (“Forced Union,” p. 50). 

In 1669 the head of the Armenian 
Church of Moldavia was Bishop Sahak of 
Suchova, ordained by Catholicos Hacop 
of Etchmiadzin. (Yorga, “Paralela Isto- 
rica,” p. 67). It seems the jurisdiction of 
this bishop extended much farther, be- 
cause when in 1669 the Papal Nuncio Luigi 
Maria Bidou visited Rumania, he men- 
tions an Armenian bishopric in Moldavia 
whose jurisdiction extended over Chetatea 
Alba, Tikina, Ismael, Galatz, Siret, Hotoun, 
Vasliu, Potoshan, Suchova and Yash Ar- 
menians. In the first eight cities the Nun- 
cio found one church each, in Suchova two 
churches and one monastery, in Yash two 
churches, altogether with 23 priests. 

Then comes the famous Bishop Minas, 
Ziliftar Aghlu, of Tokhat. This Minas 
Vardapet of Tokhat (Tokhatetzi) must not 
be confused with the Scribe Minas Tokha- 
tetzi who lived one century before, and who 
is the author of the famous “Lamentations.” 
Ziliftar Oghlu was the Prelate of Moldavia, 
his seat in Suchova. It was he who in the 
last quarter of the 17th century led his flock 
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to Transylvania to escape the persecutions 
of the Rumanian rulers. After a resistance 
of ten years he was finally forced to submit 
to Rome together with his priests and his 
people, as we shall see in another chapter. 

Historic references to Minas Ziliftar Ogh- 
lu are many. It is highly significant that he 
kept his title after he moved to Transyl- 
vania which goes to prove that the people 
who followed him retained the old bonds 
and never gave up the hope of returning 
to their former homes some day. He died 
in 1686. 

Ormanian in his “Azgapatoum,” Section 
1819, places the final separation of Lem- 
berg and Moldavian dioceses at 1689. Fa- 
ther Ghevond Alishan (Kamenitz, p. 8) 
lists the Armenian bishops in Suchova and 
Yash during the 16th and 17th centuries 
as follows: 


1551 Hovhannes of Sechov 
( Sechovitzi ) 
1579-1607 Hovhannes Pughtantzi 
1628 Lazar of Pharbe 
( Pharbetzi ) 
1640 Andreas 


1662-1678 Hovhannes Karimatentz 
16 Sahak 


1680 Minas Ziliftar 

We shall adjust this order as follows: 
15 Hovhannes 
1507 Simeon 
1551 Hovhannes Sechovtzi 
1578 Hovhannes Pughtantzi 
1607 Hovhannes Sechovtzi 
1613 Andreas 
1624 Lazar 
1641 Andreas 
1651 Anton 
1662 Hovhannes Karmatentz 
1669 Sahak 
1678 Minas 
1680 Ogsent P 


It is difficult to say if Armenian bishops 
resided in Rumania besides Suchova and 
Yash before the 19th century. Pantini says 
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in the days of Vasile Lupu (1634-1654) he 
met an Armenian bishop in Galatz (N. 
Yorga, “Paralela Istorica,” p. 67). In our 
opinion this was a visiting bishop because 
during that period Suchova and Yash were 
the only seat of the Armenian episcopate. 


The Eighteenth Century 

The information at our disposal concern- 
ing the 18th century is piecemeal and this 
paucity, or uncertainty, must be ascribed to 
two causes. First, high ranking Armenian 
ecclesiasticals were very rare in this cen- 
tury in Rumania because, the Moldavian 
and Valachian thrones being occupied by 
Phanarist Greeks during this period, the 
Armenian churchmen were the object of 
their persecution. Second, few records have 
come down to as from this century. 

Ruman historians admit the existence of 
at least one Armenian bishop in this cen- 
tury. Prof. Yorga, in his “Paralela Istorica,” 
p. 71, speaks of Bishop Ignadius of Ararat 
who resided in Moldavia, where he was 
recognized in 1745 by Ion Mavrokortat 
Vota who conferred upon him certain privi- 
leges. 

It is plain that there were Armenian 
bishops in Rumania during this century, 
either permanent or visiting, nevertheless 
the Armenian Episcopacy in Rumania was 
not regarded as a separate diocese by Etch- 
miadzin. 

Catholicos Simeon, in his record of 1765, 
in listing the diocese under his jurisdic- 
tion, places Crimea “which includes Bes- 
sarabia, Valachia, Moldavia and Bulgaria,” 
as the third diocese of Turkish Armenia, 
the first being Constantinople and Adriano- 
polis. We definitely know that, in 1790, 
Hovsep Archbishop Arghoutiantz the 
Long-armed visited Moldavia “to call on 
the Armenians of Bessarabia and Molda- 
via,,” as he puts its in a church record dated 
February 20, 1790, now preserved in the 
Armenian Church of Potoshan. 


(To be Continued) 











‘PRESIDENT MUGUR 


(An Intimate Picture) 


By GARABED EKSOOZIAN 


Being the son of a poor family, he came 
to America many years ago in order to make 
money, and then return to his native coun- 
try. But like countless others, he is still 
here. 

What city in the “old country” he came 
from is of no importance. He is now a man 
close to fifty. In order to get a clear picture 
of him, just imagine a man short of stature, 
with a large fat belly, very small feet and 
to top it off, wearing an old and too-large 
a coat and a small hat. That is the outline 
of our Mugur. 

Fortune had not been unkind to him 
here in America. He made good money 
and because of his frugal nature, he saved 
a neat sum. However, in spite of this, he 
now walked the streets lonely and hungry 
because of a man with a sly tongue and his 
equally dangerous wife, who managed from 
time to time into tricking him out of his 
savings. Not being a psychologist I do not 
know just how big a part his physical 
unattractiveness played in these matters, 
but certain it is that some cunning folk per- 
ceived his weaknesses, and deliberately 
took advantage of them. 

It thus happened that one day, Ovan, a 
farmer nearby, came to see Mugur. 

“How do you do, Mr. Mugur.” 

“How do you do, Ovan.” 

“How is your works?” 

“Oh, very good.” 

“America has been good to you, Mugur,” 
continued Ovan; “no matter how you throw 
your dice, you come out the winner because 
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you re a man who knows his business. Oh, 
yes, my wife was saying this morning, 
“Where is Mr. Mugur, why hasn’t he come 
around? I hope you haven't hurt his feel- 
ings. Ever since he gave us that unlucky 
loan of Five Hundred Dollars, he hasn't 
been to the house, and that was two months 
ago. I know Mr. Mugur is a very under- 
standing person. He may think that by 
visiting us we might feel he’s calling to col- 
lect his money, and so might hurt our feel- 
ings. It’s nice of him to be so thoughtful, 
but go tell him to come. What can we do? 
We had reverses and couldn’t pay him back 
as we had promised. Tell him we miss 
him’.” 

Then after a brief pause, Ovan continued: 

“Please, Mr. Mugur, you must surely 
come over tonight. It is Kajak’s birthday, 
but don’t, don’t you dare . . . as you know, 
Kajak has everything, and besides, I think 
he likes you even better than he does me. 
Neither you nor I will hear the end of it 
from my wife otherwise.” 

Our. Mugur tries his best to refuse the in- 
vitation but finally Ovan’s hypocricy wins 
out. That evening, before Mugur’s arrival, 
Ovan and his wife make their plans. After 
a short enjoyable time, when the few guests 
leave and Mugur, who is pretty much fas- 
cinated by Mrs. Siran’s dark eyes and her 
flattery, also prepares to leave. But Mrs. 
Siran suddenly, practically for no reason at 
all, starts arguing with her husband. As 
the argument becomes more heated, Mugur 
intervenes. Within the short space of five 
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‘PRESIDENT 


minutes Mrs. Siran so blackens the char- 
acter of her husband, she actually sends 
him to hell, while with great cunning and 
in her most charming manner she places 
Mugur in the seventh heaven, — placing 
herself in the middle of purgatory, a lone 
sorrowful figure, crying for help and ready 
to be saved! 

The plan worked. Slowly it comes to 
light that all Mrs. Siran needs to be. saved 
is an additional Five Hundred Dollars. 

“Mr. Mugur, I am at your mercy,” cries 
Ovan. “Either save me or kill me, but don’t 
leave me hopelessly wounded. 

“No! No,” screams Mrs. Siran. 

Mugur is bewildered. He cannot remain 
indifferent. He has to come to their rescue. 

The following Sunday the “President” is 
at Ovan’s farm. Now he goes there oftener 
because the rich soil and the sight of green 
vegetation stirs in him sweet recollections 
of the old town in Armenia. 

“Ah, look, Mr. Mugur, in this corner of 
my farm I can raise delicious watermelons, 
out there, corn; over yonder, celery; and 
further on, tomatoes, turnips, potatoes, and 
beans. My farm is like a gold mine. I only 
paid Five Thousand Dollars for it, but even 
if they offer me Fifteen Thousand Dollars 
cash I wouldn't sell it. It is so near to town 
and the main highway, close to the church 
and not far from the town school. 

“Why should you sell it, Mr. Ovan?,” an- 
swered “President” Mugur, “you are mak- 
ing a good living out cf it, are you not, and 
also giving your friends a good time. That 
is worth everything.” 

“That is all well, but don’t mention 
friends. Mr. Mugur. Things are changed 
now. There is no such thing as friendship 
any more. When all is well and they can 
share your food, they are your friends. But 
when things go wrong and you approach 
them for a loan, willing to pay it back with- 
in a few weeks, ah, that is when they turn 
their faces from you with a polite refusal. 
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Don’t judge the world by yourself, Mr. Mu- 
You are one in a million. I have always 
said that and will say it again.” 

So goes the conversation until slowly 
Ovan comes to his point. That is, if he 
could only add a few more cows to those 
he already has, he could be assured of a 
much larger income. It is his wish to have 
a friend make him the loan of a mere Two 
Thousand Dollars, in order for that friend 
to share in the profits. <i 


“See how these Hebrews become rich,” 
continues Ovan the farmer, “it is because 
they share each others profits.” 


The following week “President” Mugur 
pays the Two Thousand Dollars to the 
farmer, and in so doing, he dreams a thou- 
sand dreams for his future. 


But due to Mugur’s poor luck, from that 
day on, by a queer twist of fate, farmer 
Ovan’s luck changed from good to bad. His 
visits to Mugur came to an end. Once or 
twice when they met in the market-place, 
Ovan quickly disappeared. In a state of 
hopeless confusion and growing suspicion, 
Mugur decides to visit Ovan’s farm, this 
time without an invitation. Upon arriving 
there, he finds the farm is sold and Mr. 


Ovan moved to an unknown destination. 


And so, it was during these unfortunate 
years that the prefix “President” was attach- 
ed to Mugur’s name by the people, and just- 
ly so, because he had been more helpful to 
some people than President Roosevelt, nay, 
even more than our own Truman. Many a 
time a mere gift of a bottle of whiskey, a 
loaf of cheese, a melon, a can of milk or an 
empty promise, given by those who knew 
how to trick him into it, had cost poor 
“President” Mugur a tidy sum of his sav- 
ings. 

Strangely enough, even from the very 
beginning, “President” Mugur had not been 
too generous towards the national needs 
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of his countrymen. He never contributed 
to any of the charitable or other causes for 
which money was constantly collected. He 
had no faith in the leaders and believed 
they pocketed most of the money. 

One day an unknown charitable worker 
came to town for the purpose of raising 
funds for the sufferers in the old country. 
Hearing about our “President,” he asked 
his friends to take him over there. Mugur, 
who thought he had gathered enough wis- 
dom from past experiences, refuses even to 
consider the idea of making a donation; no, 
not even a penny. He tells the worker he 
has paid out enough already, and to look 
somewhere else But, alas, the worker out- 
smarts our Mugur. 

Realizing the futility of getting money 
from this man under the guise of charity, 
the worker conceives the idea of utilizing 
him for the benefit of himself. He had met 
the type before. It costs nothing to try. 
Shrewdly and unnoticeably, he shifts his 
plea from one of public welfare to his own 
personal self. 


“You speak the truth, Mr. Mugur, our 
countrymen have always been that way. 
They have failed to appreciate and respect 
those of value and ability. I am sorry I am 
not from your native town in the old coun- 
try, then you would have known me better. 
See, I go about from city to city, from town 
to town, giving of my heart and soul and 
blood, being away from wife and children 
just for a mere existence. Ah, I said wife 
and children, but I have no children as yet, 
— and that whom I call ‘wife’ is only my 
fiancee, a beautiful and angelic creature 
who is in Constantinople. Oh, God! How 
I wish she were here so that she also could 
have the pleasure of meeting you. This is 
life, Mr. Mugurditch; — someone fools you 
terribly, takes advantage of your trust and 
turns out to be an ingrate, for that reason; 
another one, who is honest and most deserv- 
ing, is deprived of your kindness. Are you 
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an American citizen, Mr. Mugurditch?” 

For a second our “President, who feels 
elated for being called by this distinguished 
man by the name of Mugurditch twice in- 
stead of the common “Mugur,” trembles at 
this unexpected question. Intuitively he 
dislikes it, but for reasons unknown to even 
himself, he answers loudly and emphatical- 
ly, “of course.” 


The next day everything was arranged. 
The charitable worker's fiancee and her sis- 
ter would come to America from Constanti- 
nople. The former would marry her fiance 
and the latter, the “President,” for the entire 
arrangement of which Mugur is to pay the 
worker Seven Hundred Dollars. 


Again the money is paid and again the 
plan fails to work out. The worker takes 
himself to California and all poor Mugur 
gets out of the money paid is a perfumed 
letter from Constantinople, which he still 
treasures like a precious relic. 


One day, the door of my office opened 
and in walked our Mugur, timidly and 
hesitantly placing a bundle of old papers 
upon my desk. 


“Please, Mr. Lawyer, look these papers 
over, examine them carefully and see if they 
are any good.” 


I did. — They were I.0.U.’s promissory 
notes, and all kinds of papers relating to 
debts and financial undertakings. Most of 
them had already become legally void or 
voidable, and others, for one reason or an- 
other were hopeless cases, and I told him 
so in order to keep him from further dis- 
appointments. 


“Since you give me no hope for collect- 
ing these sums due me, Mr. Lawyer, no use 
doing anything and getting my good name 
mixed up in their dirt. After being a sucker, 
it’s now useless to cry over it. But mark 
these words so every fox and wolf may hear 
it; — there are all kinds of dumb animals 
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in this world, but none like Mugur. 
He then walked away slowly, a half-lit 
cigarette between his pale lips. 








“Oh, well, God gave it to me and God 
took it away.” 


With these words, hardly audible, he 











Thoughts By the Way 


By P. K. THomajaNn 


God saves . 


Those who force genius turn a divine 
trickle into a mundane trick. 


There is primeval joy basking in the 
fierce sunlight of the ancient shades. 


The positive attitude converts this 
world into a miraculous affirmament. 


What a stealthy balance Nature maintains 
between all her swaying elements. 


A great woman is a sublime blend of 
worldly wisdom and celestial intuition. 


Those who follow . . . get fallower and 
fallower. 
Pain makes one so plain . . . pleasure 


so complicated. 


The most exquisite jewels are cut a 
thousand times before they find their 


proper setting. 


To be mute . 


. . till muteness transmutes. 











NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN 
SOVIET ARMENIA 


By HERANT ERMOYAN 


The Economic New Year 

In speaking of the economic new year 
the first questions which naturally come to 
mind are: How did the old year end? What 
was the result of Armenia’s productivity in 
industry and agriculture during the past 
year? 

We regret that it is impossible to give a 
categorical answer to these questions which 
are of so vital importance to all those who 
are interested in Armenia. The reason for 
this has been explained many times. Al- 
though Bolshevik newspapers are very pro- 
lific with information about the country’s 
economic strides, the information is dished 
out in such a manner that it is impossible 
to form a definite idea about the final re- 
sults. This is done deliberately because re- 
vealing the true economic picture of the 
land to the world would be disastrous for 
the government. 

The following examples taken from the 
agriculture of Armenia in 1951 will illus- 
trate the nature of Bolshevik annual re- 
ports. We cannot draw examples from the 
industrial reports because for the past two 
years the heavy industry of Armenia has 
been siphoned to the great construction pro- 
jects in Russia proper and, as a contribution 
to Greater Russia, it is not even account- 
able to the Armenian people. 

It is a peculiarity of the Bolshevik regime 
to concentrate each year on some particu- 
lar branch of production, either in the in- 
dustrial field or in agriculture. And since 


last year the stress was laid on the grain 
crop, the questions which naturally 
interest us are: What was the grain 
crop of Armenia in 1951? How much of it 
was turned over to the government? What 
was the share of the collectivist farmers on 
the average? 


The reader may go through the whole file 
of Soviet Armenian newspapers but he will 
never find the answer to these questions. 
Instead we encounter statements like this: 

“In return for their work days the collec- 
tivists have received more in crops and 
money than they have received in previous 
years.” E. Gazarian, Minister of Agricul- 
ture. 

“In Artashat,” says S. Karapetian, Premier 
of Armenia, “each collectivist earned 162 
work days on the average during the past 
year.” 

This does not tell us, however, what the 
farmer of Artashat received in return for 
his 162 work days. Besides, nothing is said 
about the collectivists of other regions. 

Sovetakan Hayastan (Soviet Armenia), 
the official organ of Soviet Armenia, under 
a generous and misleading caption writes: 
“In the enlarged kolkhoz economies of 
Vardenis, Arakatz, and Senavan in the re- 
gion of Abaran, the wages for each work 
day is 3 kilograms of grain, 3 kilograms 
of potatoes, and great quantities of butter, 
cheese, and other food stuffs.” The expres- 
sion of “great quantities” in regard to vital 
elements of nutrition is of course vague and 
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gives us no definite idea of figures on which 
to base an opinion. Were these “quanti- 
ties” really great, there is no doubt that 
the Telegraphic Agency of Armenia would 
have shouted the news from the house tops. 

These easy flights from the definite to 
the vague automatically discredit the au- 
thenticity of the supplied information. 
There is, however, an even more grievous 
source of misleading. Whenever, in any 
region, a kolkhoz, or any collectivist unit, 
the Soviet information furnishes the figures 
of actual work days put in by the farmers, 
it fails to give the figures of their compen- 
sation, in crops or in money. Conversely, 
whenever the Soviet information gives the 
figures for the actual pay for each work 
day, it does not give the number of work 
days which the collectivists have earned 
during the economic year in any of the 
abovementioned agricultural units. This 
system of departmental reporting makes it 
impossible to figure out precisely what the 
Soviet farmer received in money or crops 
for each of his earned work days during 
the year. 

The same secrecy is kept in regard to the 
plans for 1952. Aside from the customary 
five year plans the Bolsheviks also form a 
detailed plan for each year which maps out 
the entire area of cultivation in Armenia 
and the division of the labor to the vari- 
ous regions and kolkhozes. 


In the initial years of Bolshevik domina- 
tion it was the custom to publish these 
yearly plans accompanied with monthly, 
quarterly, and yearly reports of the prog- 
ress made in the attainment of the goal. 
However, those blessed days are gone now 
and the “production plans” have now be- 
come a sort of state secret and the man who 
divulges it is regarded as an “economic 
spy” and is punished severely. And although 
the press of Erivan devotes considerable 
space to the plan for the current year, the 
subject is treated in such a manner that no 


man can form a definite opinion as to its 
nature and extent. 

During the past two years, for example, 
there has been a considerable propaganda 
about increasing the area of arable land, 
promotion of the Stakhanovite spirit, the 
duties of the farmers, the kolkhozes, and 
the supervising authorities, the necessity of 
increased mechanization, the importance 
of keeping the farm machinery in trim, the 
timing of the sowing, the cultivating, the 
harvesting, etc. etc. — all with a view of 
spurring the farmers to superhuman exer- 
tions in their efforts to meet the quota of 
production, without having any definite 
idea of what the quota is, and when the 
fury is over, the authorities are liable sud- 
denly to anounce that they are happy that 
the collectivists have not only met their 
quota before the dead line but they have 
actually excelled it. 


The First Academic Semester 


With the winter vacations which takes 
place in January the first half of the aca- 
demic year comes to an end. This interim 
is utilized with educational conferences 
where, along with economic and adminis- 
trative questions, the field of education 
comes for its share of the reexamination. 

In these conferences the delegates are 
urged not only freely to indulge in self- 
criticism, to content themselves by the mere 
reading of their reports and the exchange 
of views, but that they should designate by 
name those teachers who “have fulfilled 
their duty to the fatherland,” by putting 
the art of teaching on “its high ideological 
plane,” as well as those teachers who have 
brought harm to the communistic educa- 
tion of the new generation by their disloyal 
and unscrupulous attitude. The stress on 
the ideological education reveals the parti- 
cular atomsphere which prevails in these 
conferences, 

To give an idea of what has been accom- 
plished in the educational field during the 
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first semester in Armenia here is a typical 
report in Communist, official organ of the 
Communist Party of Armenia, February 4 
and 14: 

“During the abovementioned period the 
schools of Armenia have reconstructed their 
pedagogical labors in accordance with the 
wise teachings of Stalin and have achieved 
distinct successes by solving those problems 
which are connected with the communistic 
education of the new generation, the ele- 
vation of the teaching standards, and the 
progress registered by the pupils.” 

The schools which have distinguished 
themselves in this field are mentioned by 
name. According to the report, much has 
been accomplished in the reform of philo- 
logy as mapped out by Stalin, as well as the 
elevation of ideological and theoretical 
standards of teaching. On the other hand, 
those schools which have failed to live up 
to the preceding standard have been men- 
tioned by name and have been marked as 
unsatisfactory. A typical criticism runs as 
follows: 

(Speaking of one particular school ) :“The 
teaching of Marxism-Leninism and the ide- 
ologico-political training of the teachers 
has been laid on a very bad foundation. Al- 
though all the teachers are formally listed 
as having been trained in the party line, 
and do their teaching of the history and 
the theory of the Bolshevik party as based 
upon the real sources, still the Party Bureau 
has failed to exercise direct control over 
the course of the teaching.” 

A new system of semester examinations 
initiated by the Soviet Ministry of educa- 
tion and practiced for the first time in Ar- 
menia divides the examination into two 
phases: the so-called zachot, and the exami- 
nation proper. Only those who successfully 
pass the Zachot are permitted to take the 
real examination. 

According to the Telegraphic Agency of 
Armenia, these examinations which began 


on January 3 and ended on 20-23, have been 
eminently successful. Thus, out of 168 
freshmen of the Medical Institute 105 
passed their examinations with excellent 
marks. Of the 1,200 students of the Agri- 
cultural Institute who took the examina- 
tions, and who were joined by many col- 
lectivists and agricultural Stakhanovites, all 
of them are said to have come through with 
flying colors. The same was true of those 
who passed the examinations of the Komi- 
tas Conservatory of Music. 

In connection with the University semes- 
ter examinations the “Communist” speaks 
about the so-called “aspirants.” The aspir- 
ant is a candidate for his scientific degree. 
There were 80 aspirants in the January ex- 
aminations preparing for 38 specialties, dis- 
tributed as follows: 13 for professorship in 
Marxism-Leninism; 10 for philosophy; 8 for 
political science; and the rest for various 
chairs such as geology, radio-physics, geo- 
physics etc. Special attention is given to 
those aspirants who are preparing for phil- 
ology (comparative grammar, history of 
Georgian and Armenian languages, and 
general philology). This year through the 
process of elimination, the following aspir- 
ants won their spurs: five for the chair of 
Marxism-Leninism, four for philosophy, 
three for political science, and three in phil- 
ology. A certain number of the aspirants 
of the University of Erivan are tutored in 
principal cities of the Soviet Union, under 
the direction of famed scientists. 


Conferences of Party Organizations 

The Bolshevik Party, in keeping with its 
constitution, busies itself largely with gov- 
ernmental affairs, and, as we have pointed 
out many times, its jurisdiction, authority 
and prestige are much higher than those 
of governmental bodies. This being the 
case, their annual meetings are taken up 
with the problems of the government rather 
than party questions. 

The party organizations are three classes 
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in rank. The first and the lowest in the 
scales in the local organization with its com- 
mittees (branches), a Bureau (Central 
Executive), and a Secretary. Next come 
the regional or city organizations (the City 
of Erivan has five precinct committees sub- 
ject to the Metropolitan Committee) with 
Bureau's and Secretaries. Lastly, this year 
a third and higher organization was creat- 
ed, the so-called Okroog or Provincial orga- 
nizations, likewise equipped with commit- 
tees, Bureau’s and Secretariats. Naturally, 
all these graduated organizations are sub- 
ject to the General Assembly of the Party 
which elects the Central Committee ( Bur- 
eau and Secretary). 


It would take a volume to describe fully 
what goes on in these meetings. To catch 
a glimpse of the nature of the discussions 
and the criticisms advanced, however, we 
might draw from one or two typical cases. 
These are the conferences of the Writer’s 
Union of Armenia and the so-called Pethrat, 
namely The State Publishing Company of 
Armenia. 

In the Writers’ Union Conference K. Ter 
Grigorian, the Secretary of the Bureau of 
the party who also is a member of the 
Writers’ Union’s secretariat staff, read a 
report which the “Communist,” official or- 
gan of the Communist Party of Armenia 
(January 25) found quite unsatisfactory. 
“The Secretary and the Communists in 
question,” the official organ criticized, re- 
ferring to the Writers’ Union, “did not pre- 
sent a critical analysis of the work accom- 
plished to date. The organization failed to 
give proper attention to questions associat- 
ed with the development of the prose. The 
Party Bureau is convinced that the Central 
Executive of the Writers’ Union, the Secre- 
tariat, and the Section (Department) of 
the Prose have not carried out the plan with 
prose writers, and have failed to assist them 
in the preparation of their manuscripts.” 

Although all the writers’ works, before 
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they are submitted to the State Publishing 
House, must be checked by the Prose Sec- 
tion, its President, H. Kochar, failed to do 
his duty, with the result that many of the 
products, — novels, short stories and literary 
anthologies were censured only after their 
publication. The same delinquency is ob- 
served on the part of those who have 
charge over the works of young writers. 
The Secretariat of the Writers’ Union was 
also censured for its failure to carry out the 
decisions of the Armenian Communist Party 
Congress as well as those of the Bureau of 
the Central Committee. Finally, the Com- 
munist official organ complains of the ab- 
sence of sufficient criticism and self-criti- 
cism in the conference. The presidents of 
the various sections, it observes ruefully, 
were silent in the conference, instead of 
coming forth and castigating themselves 
for their inexcusable negligence. 

The Conference elected a new Bureau 
whose names are not published, with a man- 
date to watch more closely over the Writers’ 
Union’s executive and the secretariat to the 
end of removing the abovementioned fail- 
ures, rendering more lively the work of the 
sections, and, through criticism and self- 
criticism, to elevate the “ideologico-crea- 
tive” standard of the writers. 


The same agenda busied the conference 
of the State Publishing House. This firm, 
as known, not only publishes books but is 
responsible for the ideological orthodoxy of 
everything it publishes, namely, the censor- 
ship. Only recently it was excoriated for 
its error of republishing Raffi’s revolution- 
ary work entitled “Kaitzer” (Sparks). It 
goes without saying the Conference severe- 
ly criticised the Publishing House for this 
flagrant error of republish a work which is 
considered nationalistic. 

“The State Publishing House,” the Com- 
munist official organ writes, “has been 
guilty of many grievous faults. It has failed 
to make sure of the high ideological and 
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artistic standard of a number of its publish- 
ed works. Crude distortions and errors 
have crept in the translations of classical 
and Soviet literatures. It is guilty of gross 
negligence in its finances, has squandered 
the productive resources of the state, and is 
guilty of illegal use of funds. The reason 
for all this is that in a certain section of the 
party members the sense of responsibility 
and Bolshevik prudence has been debilit- 
ated.” (Communist, January 18). 


Nor was the Communist official organ 
satisfied with the report of Gh. Komuni, 
Secretary of the Bureau of the Party. The 
official organ is disatisfied because the Sec- 
retary made no betrayals, “has not called by 
name those who failed in their duty in in- 
suring the quality of work submitted for 
publication.” As in the case of the writers’ 
Union, the directors of the Publishing 
House here severely criticized by the offi- 
cial organ for their failure in self-criticism 
in the conference. 


These two examples give an idea of the 
procedure in the conferences of party or- 
ganizations, the agenda, the nature of the 
discussions and the criticisms, and the final 
remedial decisions 

The conferences of the second stratum 
of party organizations, namely the regional 
and city committees, we are informed, pro- 
ceeded with customary regularity, without 


any sensational exposures, and most of them 
have ended with the reelection of old exe- 
cutives. The only exception is the Metro- 
politan organization of Leninakan (former 
Alexandropol) where exposure of corrup- 
tion on the part of the Central Executive 
caused the removal of the entire old set in 
this second capital of Armenia. As a mat- 
ter of fact, according to the Soviet custom, 
these changes were made by the Central 
Committee of the Party before the confer- 
ence took place. 

As to the three newly-created Okroogs or 
Provincial organizations, their conferences 
took the form of a constituent assembly, in- 
asmuch as they were laying the foundation 
of a new type of organization. In the three 
Okroog conferences (Erivan, Leninakan 
and Kirovakan) the principal speaker with 
a report was G. Haroutunian (Arutinov), 
the Secretary of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of Armenia. His re- 
port was the same in all three conferences, 
devoted largely to the economic problems 
of the Okroogs and the duties of the newly- 
created bodies. Arutinov also explained the 
reason for the creation of Okroog or Provin- 
cial organizations. According to his expla- 
nation the object of the Okroogs is “to bring 
together and to improve the direction of 
party organizations, such as the kolkoz, the 
Sovkhoz, machine-tractor stations, and pro- 
ductive enterprises of the land.” 
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THE DESERTER 


By H. SANINIAN 


It was the Month of May, 1918. The 
luxuriant and peerless May of Armenia, re- 
dolent and beautiful, bursting over with 
youthful vitality. 

According to the diplomats and the pre- 
dictions of the howling enemy, this May 
was to be the last for the Armenian peo- 
ple. The last May of Armenia. The Ar- 
menian would never again see another 
month of May. As far as the Armenians 
were concerned, the May of 1918 would be 
another April of 1915, this time to anni- 
hilate the entire race and relegate the Ar- 
menian people to the museum. It was quite 
possible. 

The enemy had a thousandfold means 
now to destroy the remnants of a small peo- 
ple which had been torn to pieces, bled 
white, left alone, and deserted by all. 

The Armenians themselves, too, realized 
that they were going to die, but were re- 
solved to die with honor. To die holding 
their arms. To die while killing. 

It was necessary to fight, to die, in order 
to live. 

“Everyone to the front,” that was the 
slogan of the day. 

All responded to the call except Gevo of 
Mukhso the notorious deserter—the incor- 
rigible, shameless, honorless deserter, the 
able-bodied healthy youth who had been 
sought by the authorities for four years. 
He spent his days with his faithful dog, 
wandering in the neighboring woods and 
killing rabbits and birds with his trusty 
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shotgun. He was an expert marksman but 
utterly useless as a citizen of his country. 

When the villagers accidentally met him 
on the street or on the road they invariably 
shunned him or bypassed him without 
greeting him, but their contempt made no 
impression on him. When he went home his 
parents would not see him. And yet he 
kept returning home for his bread and 
cheese which he devoured with unabashed 
boldness. 

He was not a coward but a deserter. He 
was devoid of moral sense, shameless and 
honorless. 

One day, about noon, deserter Gevo was 
slowly wending his way through the grass 
toward the near by river. One could hear 
the dull roar of the cannon in the distance 
where the fate of Gevo’s people, his loved 
ones, was being settled. For them it was 
a case of to be or not to be. But that 
supreme drama did not interest him. He 
was thirsty. He was going to drink then 
recline under the shadow of the trees. 

His dog was even more thirsty and realiz- 
ing the cool nearness of the water he made 
a dash for it, leaving his master behind. 
Presently he began to bark. The deserter 
accelerated his steps. 

On the bank of the water, under a willow 
tree was seated a young girl, dressed in 
city clothes. Two steps from her stood 
the dog, lazily barking and wagging his 
tail 


“Akh, you useless cur,” the deserter 
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chided him, then turning to the young lady 
he asked politely: “Did the dog frighten 
your” 

“No,” replied the girl calmly,” I am not 
easily frightened.” 

The dog already was lapping the water 
with a big noise His master followed him. 
When he came back the girl was still seated 
at her place, staring at the water. 

“May I sit beside you?” the deserter ask- 
ed. 

“Please do,” the girl said, looking at him 
intently. 

Their eyes met and held each other for 
a long suspenseful moment. 

The girl was lovely, a typically beautiful 
Armenian girl. 

“I see that you are not from these parts,” 
the deserter said. 

“How did you know?” the girl asked 
smiling. 

“From your dress.” 

“Yes, we are new here. My father is a 
teacher at Dziranashin. You must know 
him,” the girl explained. 

“I spend verv little time at the village,” 
the deserter said. 

“Are you a guard in these parts?” 

The deserter blushed to the tips of his 
ears. “The girl does not know that I am 
a notorious deserter. If she should know 
she will leave me with disgust like the 
others,” he thought. But he did not want 
this to happen. He was thirsty for a wo- 
man’s voice and smile, especially the con- 
versation of this teacher’s lovely daughter. 
For this reason he lied to her: 

“Yes, I am a guard.” 

The girl was shocked. “What need is 
there of appointing guards here?” she ask- 
ed surprised. “The enemy is coming from 
the opposite direction.” 

“What are you saying?” 

“Yes,” continued the girl, “at a moment 
when the Armenian people are facing the 
peril of death, when there is need of sol- 


diers at the battle-front, to busy young 
men like you here under the pretext of 
guard’s duty, I do not know what to call 
it.” 

For the first time during the past four 
years the deserter felt a sharp pang of 
shame, but he persisted in his lie, pretend- 
ing to be a guard. 

“Every soldier has his own duty to per- 
form,” he said. 

“He has not, he has not,” the girl cut 
him short. “For example, whom are you 
protecting here? Me?” she laughed mock- 
ingly. “I don’t feel the need of protection. 
Your place is at the front. You should be 
at the front right now.” 

At this the deserter blurted out what 
he had been telling others during the past 
four years: 

“The front, the front! Everyone talks 
about the front. Tell me, who needs the 
front?” 

An exploding bomb could not have 
shocked the girl any more than these words 
of the deserter. Her mouth was agape, 
her eyes popping out, she was staring at 
him, unable to find words. Finally she 
rallied herself: 

“It seems you are joking with me,” she 
said. 

“On the contrary I am dead serious,” he 
said. 

“Serious? How can you be serious? At 
a moment like this how can any Armenian 
man, a youth who knows how to think and 
to talk, make such a poor appraisal of the 
front where blood is flowing, where the life 
and the honor of the Armenian is being de- 
fended? How?... 


She could not go on. Her eyes were 
filled with tears. The deserter could not 
miss the open hatred, the contempt and 
the utter disgust on the girl’s beautiful 
face. 

“I said that so you would explain,” he 
said. 
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THE DESERTER 


“Is there any need of explanation?” the 
girl said, wiping her eyes. 

“Is there any Armenian who does not 
know the kind of enemy the Turk is, the 
same Turk who wiped out half of our race 
and now is trying to wipe out the remain- 
ing half? How can I explain it?” 

“That one is impossible,” the deserter 
said. 

“What is impossible?” the girl asked 
thrilled, “The explaining?” 

“No, the annihilation of the Armenian 
people.” 

This was a new shock to the girl. “Why? 
Because you are preventing the enemy from 
advancing?” she asked cuttingly. 

The sarcasm cut the deserter to core. “I 
say, such monstrosity is impossible,” the 
deserter said. There was a note of peni- 
tence in his voice this time. 

“It seems this youth is totally devoid of 
any national consciousness,” the girl 
thought. “I must talk to him, I must save 
him.” 

It was not for naught that she was the 
daughter of a patriotic teacher. Her fa- 
ther had injected in her every drop of 
blood the story of the Armenian people, 
had developed her love for her people, her 
fatherland, and had inflamed her young 
soul with hatred for the enemy. She 
started with the idea of the fatherland and 
its relation to the individual. Then she ex- 
plained the race, the blood. ties, the rights 
and the duties of the individual to his race. 
She told of the glorious past of the Armen- 
ian people and their heroic achievements 
of recent times. With vivid colors she por- 
trayed the Great Crime and the enormity 
of the Turk’s barbarous behavior. 


As she was telling her story she kept 
watching the deserter’s face which alter- 
nately paled, turned red, perspired, or 
shook with convulsive strokes. The de- 
serter was restless and yet he could not 
avert his gaze. One moment he was tempt- 
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ed to jump to his feet and run away and 
the next moment he was rooted to his seat, 
fearing he might fall down as it were, hug- 
ging his shotgun and fondly caressing its 
trigger. 

“And now,” concluded the girl with deep 
emotion, “we are at war with the Turk. 
But that is not a customary war between 
two peoples which have a score to settle 
on some state affairs. It is a fight to the 
finish. The Armenian is fighting to defend 
his existence and his honor whereas the 
Turk is fighting to finish what he left half 
finished in 1915. If the Turk wins and en- 
ters our village, he will strip the women 
and the girls of our village, myself in- 
cluded, and will make us dance on the pub- 
lic square. They will sit back and amuse 
themselves watching us, but you, Armen- 
ian braves, they will make you clap hands 
and watch the disgrace of your women. It 
is to prevent such a calamity that the fight 
is going on at the front.” 

The deserter sprang up like a man who 
had been stung by a snake. He was pale, 
his eyes glistening with fever. 

“The Turk will never see such a specta- 
cle,” he roared. 

“If we don’t fight, he will see it,” the girl 
replied as she made a move to leave. 

The deserter stopped her. “Only a mo- 
ment please, tell me your name,” he beg- 
ged. 

“Why do you ask?” the girl asked smil- 
ing. 

The deserter blushed and dropped his 


eyes. 


“Please. 

“My name is Hranoush,” she said, “and 
yours?” 

The deserter looked straight in her eye. 
It seemed to Hranoush that she saw a trace 
of shame in that look. Then he mumbled 
quickly: 

“Gevorg, they call me deserter Gevorg.” 
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Saying it the deserter fled like a man 
who was being pursued by a demon. 

Entering the thicket the youth headed 
straight to his hideout. It was an under- 
ground lair, dug in the underbrush and 
well hidden. He threw himself on the dry 
grass in a corner which served as his bed. 
It was cool inside, half dark, and very quiet. 
His faithful dog snuggled under his feet 
but he chased him away. He wanted to be 
alone with his thoughts. 

His thoughts, on the other hand, were 
like a stormy sea, breaking, rolling, foam- 
ing. The transformation in him from dark- 
ness to light had been so sudden that he 
was unable to grasp the full meaning of 
what had taken place. For two to three 
hours his mind was a complete void. He 
was nothing. The only thing which he 
clearly grasped was that he was ashamed 
of his past. 

“The mad enemy is coming to kill, to 
loot, to ravish our people, and I her un- 
worthy son, what am I doing?” he asked 
himself. “I have hidden myself in my lair 
these long years, without sensing it, with- 
out asking myself what I am doing about 
it?” 

“Hranoush!” he remembered the girl’s 
name. “Hranoush! She said the Turks would 
strip her and make her dance, and they 
will make me clap hands to complete her 
disgrace.” 

He moaned with pain and sat up. A 
few moments later he came out of his hide- 
out. The sun already was lingering on the 
horizon but it was not dusk. It was still 
light. But he was ashamed of the light. 
He could not enter the village in broad 
daylight. 

It seemed the village was deserted as he 
passed through the streets. There was no 
light in their house. He knocked on the 
door. “Mother,” he called in a timorous 
voice. There was no answer. He again 
knocked on the door, “Mother.” 
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“Go away, Gevorg, go back to your hide- 
out,” it was the sad voice of his mother 
from inside. 

“Mother, open the door, I have something 
to say to you.” 

He waited for a long time. 

“Mother, I beg of you, open the door.” 

“Your father has told me not to let you 
in this house,” the mother called back. 

“Where is my father?” 

“He went away?” 

“Where?” 

“He went to the fight in your place. He 
wanted to save the honor of our home.” 

If it were light he would have run away 
from shame. But it was dark and he could 
not see his mother’s face. 

“Mother, I have come to say goodby to 
you.” 

“Why? My son? Have you changed your 
hideout?” he heard the mocking voice of 
his mother in the darkness. 

“No Mother, I am going to the front.” 

“Gevorg, my boy,” the mother cried, and 
it seemed to Gevorg that his mother had 
never been so tender to him. 

“Mother, forgive me,” he choked, as he 
knelt before her. 


“Go, my boy, go to the front and God 
be with you.” She kissed his hair. 

Gevorg stood up, embraced his mother, 
kissed her cheeks and made a dash into the 
darkness. His faithful dog wanted to fol- 
low him but he ordered him to stay at 
home. As he was stepping out of the door 
he heard his mother’s voice: 

“Gevorg.” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“Let me fix you a little lunch to take with 
you.” 

He waited until his mother returned with 
the lunch. It was some bread and cheese 
wrapped up in a piece of cloth. 

Again they embraced each other. 

“The nation is in trouble,” the mother 
said. 
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“Yes, Mother, we must do something 
about it.” 

There was a note of decision in his word, 
a pronounced resolution. 

“Be sure to see your father and give him 
my best.” 

“I will try, Mother.” 

As he was passing by the school build- 
ing he felt an incomprehensible urge to 
see Hranoush. It was not late yet. There 
was a light in the teacher’s room. He ap- 
proached the window. Inside, near the 
desk, was seated an old woman, her hands 
limply resting on her knees. Motionless, 
she was staring at the light. Gevorg knock- 
ed on the window pane. Frightened, the 
old woman sprang from her seat, never- 
theless she hesitantly approached the win- 
dow. She could not see from the inside. 
She stuck her face against the window 
glass and peered through. 

“Who is it?” 

“I want to see Hranoush.” 

“Hranoush left for the front today to- 
gether with her father.” 

“What did you say?” 

“She went to the front.” 

“Good night, Mother.” 

“Good night.” 

“My sixty year old father has left for the 
front. The old teacher has left for the front. 
All, all have gone to the front. Hranoush 
too has gone and yet I am still here. This 
won't do,” he said to himself and darted to 
into the darkness. 

All the people were rushing to the front, 
old men, old women, boys and children. 
They all carried food and pitchers of water 
on their backs for the warriors at the front. 
Those who still could handle firearms car- 
ried old fashioned, double-barreled or flint- 
locked shotguns, swords and knives, and 
even spades. It was the war for the fa- 
therland, the war of to be or not to be, to 
survive or to be annihilated. It was a war 
to the finish. No one spoke, no one gave 


sermons, there were no exhortations. There 
was no need of it. The deep rumble of 
the distant cannons replaced the human 
voice. There, a little yonder, the fate of 
the nation was being decided. 

Gevorg was the only youth in the vast 
concourse and this was the reason why al] 
eyes were fixed upon him, wondering that 
only now he was going there when he 
should have been there long ago. He felt 
the meaning of those sharp looks and there- 
fore avoided them. He hung his head low 
and kept running. 

When they arrived at the front he left 
the crowd and ran toward the positions. 
But he did not know where to go. He was 
running through the fields in the direction 
where the cannon were roaring loudest. 
Before he arrived at the positions he noticed 
an officer who was watching the battle 
through his field glasses. He waited until 
the officer lowered his field glasses and 
swore fiercely. 

“Sir,” he said addressing the officer, “I 
want to join the battle.” 

Only now did the officer notice him. 
“How come?” he asked fiercely, “where 
were you all this time?” 

“I was a deserter, Sir.” 

“Out with you, you dog, go back, we 
don’t need you. We can fight without 
you,” the officer roared. 

“Sir, I am a good marksman.” 

“What the devil!” The officer ignored 
him and again lifted the binoculars to his 
eyes. Gevorg looked in the direction of 
the binoculars and as he was trying to see 
something suddenly the officer yanked him 
by the hand: 

“Come with me, you son of a bitch!” 

The cannon were roaring, thousand of 
rifles firing, the machine guns were having 
a field day. From the officer’s profanity 
Gevorg felt that he would be permitted to 
join the fight. He was so thrilled that he 
wanted to wrap his arms around the of- 
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ficer’s legs and worship him, but the of- 
ficer was racing forward. He ran after 
him with reckless abandon and presently 
a stray bullet clipped off his hat. Seeing it 
the officer shouted at him: “Bend low, de- 
serter, bend low.” A few moments later Ge- 
vorg joined the end of the Armenian lines 
beside his commander. 

“Have you ammunition?” the officer 
asked. 

“I have, Sir.” 

“Start to fire, but see to it that you don't 
waste your cartridges uselessly.” 

“Very well, Sir.” 

Gevorg raised his head through the tall 
grass and watched intently the enemy posi- 
tions. Before him lay a flat plain like the 
desert, covered with low underbrush. The 
enemy was hidden behind the underbrush, 
firing away madly. Turkish bullets were 
pelting the ground where Gevorg stood. 
Cannon shells from both sides flew over 
the positions rocking the ground with their 
terrible explosion. Suddenly Gevorg saw 
a black spot behind the clumps on the 
enemy positions. It was plain that some 
Turk had raised his head and was watching 
the opposite positions. This was the first 
enemy Gevorg had picked up. He took aim 
and fired. Instantly the Turk fell to the 
ground. 

Gevorg was thrilled. Thereafter it seem- 
ed he was in a dream where they were hav- 
ing a banquet, where he could eat, drink, 
and be merry, be merry endlessly, incon- 
trollably. He kept firing deliberately, tak- 
ing good aim, never missing his mark. The 
Turks were falling one after another, they 
were falling with hands raised to heaven 
as if they were calling on Allah. 

Seeing him the officer commended him: 
“Atta boy, you are doing fine.” 

“I am trying hard, Sir.” 

“Bah. Where have you been all this 
time?” 

“I was a deserter, Sir.” 


The officer stared at him, as if he was 
seeing him for the first time. 

“Deserter?” he asked, then he added: 
“After we have repulsed the enemy you 
will present yourself before the Court Mar- 
tial to be tried.” 

“Very well, Sir.” 

“Fire away.” 

Gevorg started to fire. The officer was 
watching him under the corner of his eye. 
He was surprised that his warning about 
the court martial had made no impression 
on Gevorg. “The love of the fatherland is 
above any court or judgment,” he thought. 

The next day the fight already had begun 
when Gevorg’s officer, now his Commander, 
suddenly rose up to his full height, drew 
his sword, and ordered: 

“Brigade, ready, bayonet charge.” 

The subordinate officers instantly passed 
the command to the soldiers. Gevorg’s 
blood was afire. He instantly fixed his 
bayonet and made ready for the charge. 
Just then his Commander said to him: 

“If I get killed, notify the authorities that 
I have raised you to the rank of First Class 
Private.” 

“Yes Sir.” 

“Brigade, charge!” 

“Hurrah, hurrah,” shouted the Armenian 
braves and rushed at the enemy. With a 
howl the Turks rushed out of their positions 
to meet the Armenians. 

“Fire,” ordered the Commander. 

The Armenians opened a withering fire 
and rushed at the enemy who was deter- 
mined to hold his ground. Filled with in- 
tense hatred, the two sides made at each 
other to start a carnage the like of which 
is seldom seen. Gevorg was among the 
first to close in. As they were coming to 
grips he saw that a huge Turk was advanc- 

ing upon him. The Turk’s eyes, whether 
from fear or his ferocity, were amazingly 
red, his mouth was ‘open from panting. 

At first Gevorg wanted to shoot him down 
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but he soon changed his mind and met him 
with his bayonet. Their bayonets met and 
for a moment stood still. 

“Is this a man, or is he a beast in human 
form?” Gevorg thought as he watched his 
antagonist with profound disgust. Then he 
yanked away his bayonet to attack anew. 
It seemed the cunning Turk was looking 
for just such a move because he instantly 
stepped and pushed his bayonet in the 
Gevorg’s chest. In a flash Gevorg side- 
stepped and pushed the bayonet in the 
Turk’s side with all his power. The Turk 
emitted a bloodcurdling howl, dropped his 
rifle, and fell to the ground. Gevorg’s bayo- 
net was still dripping with the Turk’s blood 
when he wheeled about and thrust it into 
another Turk. The edge of his bayonet 
stuck out through the Turk’s back. Gevorg 
had difficulty in extricating his bayonet. 
Seeking new victims he plunged himself in- 
to the mad scramble. At that time he felt 
in himself boundless hatred and super- 
human powers to kill, to destroy those 
beasts in the form of man. Seeing him, one 
Turk dropped his gun terrified and raised 
his hands. At this moment he heard the 
victorious Hurrahs of his companions. 


The bayonet chrage was over. On all 
sides the ground was covered with Turkish 
corpses. Those who had survived were 
running pell mell. The Armenians kept 
pursuing them with hurrahs and firing 
away. 

“The Turk is fleeing, the brave Turk who 
only knows how to massacre defenseless 
women and children,” Gevorg thought, 
smiled, and frantic with hatred kept up 
the chase. He was chasing and firing. Then 
he crouched according to his custom and 
mowed down the fleeing Turks with his un- 
erring aim. 

He laughed from joy, only now realizing 
the full meaning of the Turks’ flight. “They 
are running away and Hranoush is not here 
to witness their shameful flight,” he mur- 


> 


mured. But when he felled another Turk 
he remembered that Hranoush too was at 
the front and he felt a pain in his heart. 
Each time he fired his rifle one more Turk 
joined his ancestors. 

Whizz, whizz, a few enemy bullets 
whistled by but he paid no heed to them. 
He was thinking of Hranoush. 

“She made a man of me,” he whispered 
to himself. 

Whizz, whizz, more enemy bullets whist- 
led by his ear and he fell on his side. The 
Turk’s bullet had pierced his chest, and yet 
he felt no pain. Then he forgot all about 
the battle and it seemed to him Hranoush 
was kneeling at his side and smiling at him. 

“The Turk is running away, Hranoush, he 
is running away,” he chuckled. And it 
seemed to him Hranoush was smiling at 
him and saying with tearful eyes: 

“Yes, my darling, the Turk is running 
away, and that is the way it ought to be, 
because we are fighting for our beloved 
fatherland, our soil, our water, our sun, our 
blue mountains, our freedom, for the free- 
dom of our black-eyed little children. The 
Turk is running away and will keep run- 
ning away until he shrinks in the land 
where he came from, where his filthy feet 
shall never again contaminate the soil of 
Armenia. Yes, Gevorg, my darling, the 
Turk is running away. The Armenians 
braves made him run away.” 

“It is well, it is well,” murmured the 
wounded youth as his life was slowly ebb- 
ing away. And the imaginary voice of 
Hranoush, her words, sounded like heaven- 
ly music. 

“Forgive me, Hranoush, forgive me,” he 
murmured, his gaze fixed on the blue sky, 
“I did not understand, I was a deserter.” 

He wanted to grasp the invisible hand 
of Hranoush, and it seemed to him he was 
actually holding it when he scratched the 
warm soft sand and merged into the pure 
air and the sun of the fatherland. 
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In the distance the victorious Armenians 





SPRING LOVE 


were chasing the Turks with hurrahs. 


The Turk was running away. 





Potsdam, 
May 1952 


Spring Love 


Drops of dew; 

Warm Poignant scent 
and blossoming promise 
of love and lovers 
everywhere. 


Faces, touching 

the May Sun; 

full of humility 

and adoration, like 
my love— 

compelling and tender 
yet to be fully 

known and 

needed. 


I rediscover Spring 
and my love; 

as the sunned earth 
flowers out. 


Spring returns richer 
for I have known 
love. 


—SUZANNE BasMajiAN NatTOwITz 


New York 
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A digest of recent happenings among the Armenian settlements in diaspora. 


United States: 


Acting Governor of Massachusetts 
Issues Proclamation on 31st 
Anniversary of Armenian Revolt 
of February 18, 1921 


Armenians of Massachusetts proudly ob- 
served a historic day in Armenian life this 
February 18, 1952, when Lt. Gov. Charles 
F. Jeff Sullivan, Acting Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, pro- 
claimed that day as “a day of recognition 
and memoral for the first successful revolt 
against the Soviets, and as a day of sym- 
pathy for the cause of the subject peoples 
of the Soviet police state.” The unprece- 
dented gesture of Massachusetts official- 
dom drew the attention of the Bay State 
citizenry to the Armenian Revolt of Feb- 
ruary 18, 1921 in which, for the first and 
only time in history, a nation-united rolled 
up its sleeves and threw out from within 
its borders a Soviet government. It is per- 
haps the first time in history that a State has 
proclaimed a “holiday” in a of the 
deeds of Armenians. 





Lt. Gov. Sullivan’s Proclamation was is- 
sued to the press, schools, radio and civil 
facilities of the state two days before Feb- 
ruary 18 so that full service might be done 
to the event. It evoked the enthusiastic 
response of patriotic Americans of all na- 
tionality stocks. 

The full text of the Proclamation follows: 
From the office of the 
Lieutenant Governor 


>: 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASS. 


By His Honor 
CHARLES F. JEFF SULLIVAN 
Lieutenant Govenor 

ing Governor 
A PROCLAMATION 
1952 “i 

February 18, 1952, marks the thirty-first 
anniversary of a succesful revolt against 
the Soviet authorities in Armenia by its 
democratic elements. The majority of the 
60,000 Armenians who reside in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts adhere to the 
concepts of democracy and reject over- 
whelmingly Communist imperialism. 

The Armenian Revolutionary Federation, 
an international organization, is dedicated 
to securing human rights and democracy 
for the Armenians living under despotic 
rule in Eastern lands. This Federation was 
organized in 1890 to protect the physical 
existence of the Armenian nation and its 
human rights. In 1905, across the border 
in Russian Armenia, the Czar ordered the 
confiscation of all Armenian church and 
school properties. This was part of an at- 
tempt to Russianize the Armenian nation- 
ality by destroying its distinct culture. The 
A.R.F. martialled the forces of the nation 
and directed the armed defense of the Ar- 
menian schools and churches. 

The Independent Armenian Republic 
was established during World War I and 
recognized by the United States. Presi- 
dent Wilson, who championed Armenian 
freedom in world councils, refused to re- 
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cognize the occupation of Armenia by its 
enemies. The people rose as one and ex- 
pelled the Soviet tyranny in February, 
1921. The glorious date of February 18, 
1921 and the memory of the heroic fighters 
who on that day expelled the communist 
enemy has remained a source of fresh in- 
spiration to freedom-loving Armenians 
everywhere. Each year, on its anniversary, 
Armenians draw fresh hope from it. 

This organization has always stood firm 
in its warnings to the world about Soviet 
totalitarianism and this year re-dedicates it- 
self to the task of freeing not only the Ar- 
menian people, but all the subject minori- 
ties of Soviet depotism. 

Therefore, I, Charles F. Jeff Sullivan, 
Lieutenant Govenor, Acting Governor of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, do 
proclaim February 18, 1952 as a day of 
recognition and memorial for the first suc- 
cessful revolt against the Soviets, and as a 
day of sympathy for the cause of the sub- 
ject peoples of the Soviet police state. 

GIVEN at the Executive Chamber in 
Boston, this fifteenth day of February, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand 
nine hundred and fifty-two, and of the 
Independence of the United States of 
America, the one hundred and seventy- 
sixth. 
By His Honor the Lieutenant Govenor, 
Acting Governor, 
Charles F. Jeff Sullivan 
Edward J. Cronin 
Secretary of the Commonwealth 


GOD SAVE THE COMMONWEALTH 


The Trustees of the Armenian National 
Apostolic Church of America Meet 


On January 26-27, Trustees of the Ar- 
menian National Apostolic Church of 
America met at Philadelphia, Pa., with 17 
parishes represented by 31 trustees. Five 
priests of the church were also in attend- 
ance. 


The meeting, atter examining the efforts 
of the Church through the past year, re- 
solved to commend those who were re- 
sponsible for the direction of affairs over 
that period. Finances especially were in 
good shape, with a balance of some $10,- 
885.00 remaining in the Church treasury 
after all debts over the past year were met. 

The new National Trustee Executive 
Committee was bade to pay attention to 
supplying clergymen to those parjshes 
where no priests are found currently; to 
strengthen Trustee organizations locally, 
especially by the infusion of young people 
into responsible Church positions; special 
attention will be paid to the need for 
priests who know the English language to 
aid the young English-speaking generation 
to appreciate and understand the Holy Ar- 
menian Apostolic Church. 

The National Trustee Executive Commit- 
tee for the current year is composed of the 
following men: The Rt. Rev. Arsen Simeon- 
jantz; the Rev. Egishe Mekhitarian; Mr. 
Aram Nalbandian; Haigaz Kazarian; Egh- 
ishe Melikian; Eghia Kimatian; Karnig 
Midinian; K. Alan; and Aram Maloomian. 

Activities in the Field of Music 

The past several months the cultural 
life of the Armenian American community 
has been marked by unprecedented activi- 
ties in the field of music. Of late, a large 
number of concerts and recitals have been 
presented by Armenian American artists 
before large and appreciative audiences. 

Recent concerts have been given by Ana- 
hid Ajemian, violinist, with Alan Hovhaness, 
pianist and composer, Hampartzoum Ber- 
berian, composer and conductor, Felice Ta- 
kakjian, pianist, Elizabeth Kalaijan, pianist, 
and Harry Zaratzian, violist. In addition, 
the Boston Armenian National Chorus was 
heard in concerts in Hartford and Wor- 
cester. Outstanding among those musical 
offerings was the joint Ajemian-Hovhaness 
concert in Providence, sponsored by the 
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“Nicol Douman” ARF Committee of that 
city. 

Among recent arrivals in the United 
States is Mr. Rouben Gregorian, interna- 
tionally-known composer and Professor of 
Musicology at the University of Teheran, 
Iran. Mr. Gregorian, now a resident of 
Watertown, Mass., made his American 
debut at an all-Armenian night at the 
famous Boston “Pops” Concerts, held June 
8, 1952. 

Lucine Amara, now one of the top sop- 
ranos of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
has completed a very busy season with that 
aggregation. Miss Amara sang in 73 per- 
formances of various operas presented by 
the “Met” in New York and on the road. 


Argentina: 





Armenian Life in Argentina 


In Argentina, the principal Armenian 
community effort is to introduce the basic 
worth of Armenian culture to the native 
Argentinians, an activity which has already 
borne much fruit. 

The government-controlled radio of 
Argentina has made it a practice to present 
Armenian songs over its air-ways. Through 
this medium, the music of the Armenian 
composer Aram Khatchaturian has become 
well-known to Argentinian listeners. In 
the matter of rendering Armenian music 
popular in Argentina, the efforts of young 
musician Varujan Kevorkian may not be 
overlooked. Through his work, a thirty- 
piece orchestra was recently organized to 
perform the works of Komitas, Barkhoudar- 
ian, Spendiarian and other well-known Ar- 
menian composers. This orchestra is now 
preparing to present a formal Armenian 
program over the Argentina radio. Kevork- 
ian has also been instrumental in having 
native-born artists adopt Armenian songs 
as a regular part of their repertoire. 

It is no over-statement that the Armenian 


community of South America has rallied 
strongly to the banners of the ARF and the 
Armenian Relief Society. ARF member D. 
Davidkhanian, of France, is currently in 
South America visiting the Armenian settle- 
ments and delivering lectures in all com- 
munities. 


Balgaria: 





Say Bulgarian Armenian Schools 
Receive Financial “Aid” 
from Government 

According to a story reaching the United 
States, the Bulgarian government recently 
extended certain financial aid to Armenian 
schools in that country. It is known how- 
ever that this “aid” — whatever it may be 
— cannot balance the one-sided Communist 
education being given all children behind 
the Iron Curtain. For instance, the Ar- 
menian language may be taught, but the 
Armenian spirit suffers for lack of care and 
nourishment. 

Observors say that despite the rosy pic- 
ture of Armenian schools painted by Bul- 
garian propagandists, there is a grave pos- 
sibility that the Communist “concern for 
teachers” will explode very soon and leave 
the Armenian schools there cropped of 
teachers. They're just not paying teachers 
enough in Bulgaria, it would seem, and the 
Armenian intellegentsia, like others of other 
nationality groups, are not willing to sacri- 
fice so that Communism may forge ahead. 
There is a strong resentment among the 
Armenian teaching staff against making 
them propagandists of Communism. 


India: 


The Armenian College in Calcutta 

The Armenian College in Calcutta stands 
like an indestructible reminder of the glor- 
ious Armenian past in the fabled land of 
India. Recently, Calcutta Armenians, now 
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a mere reflection of the large Armenian 
community that played such a noble role in 
the affairs of the city many years ago (in- 
deed, a few historians swear that Calcutta 
was established through the zeal of early 
Armenian merchants), recently met to ob- 
serve the anniversary of the founding of the 
Armenian College. 

The report of the function says the entire 
program that day was in the English-lan- 
guage, with only a small skit being given in 
the Mother Tongue. It is said that many 
old-timers especially were openly critical 
of the program, and to such an extent that 
a promise has been received that in future 
years more stress wil! be laid on the Armen- 
ian language. There seems to be a re- 
awakening brewing among Indian Armen- 
ians. 


Germany: 





The Last Armenian Displaced 
to Leave Germany 
The day is approaching when the last of 
the Armneian displaced people at the Fun- 
kerkaserne, Stuttgart, Germany, will soon 


be leaving for permanent residence in other 


lands. Gen. Haig Shekerjian recently visit- 
ed Paris on business connected with the 
procurement of visas for entrance into Le- 
banon of forty displaced persons who are 
suffering from disease. Another forty are 
also on the verge of leaving Germany for 
the United States. Reports from Germany 
state that an additional 60 or 70 people of 
Armenian parentage will remain in Ger- 
many, having been refused D.P. status un- 
der existing refugee laws. Most of these 
latter individuals reside in Stuttgart, but 
others have found dwellings in Hamburg or 
Munich. There are a few others here or 
there who have married German women 
and have elected to remain in that country. 
Unfortunate Accident Claims Life of 


Shepherd of the D.P. Flock 
On February 21, 1952, in Stuttgart, Ger- 


many, the Rt. Rev. Grigoris D. Shahlamian 
lost his life as a result of an unfortunate 
accident. The Rev. Shahlamian was wide- 
ly known as the Armenian Apostolic priest 
who ministered to the religious needs of the 
Armenian displaced persons of the Funker- 
kaserne through some of their most trying 
days. 

Rev. Shahlamian was born in 1872. After 
serving as a teacher for some time in Ar- 
menia, he left for Germany, where he stud- 
ied in Berlin, and later in Vienna, Austria, 
for the teaching profession. An ordained 
Vartabet, he later held important posts in 
the Church, always however showing a 
lively interest in the problems of the edu- 
cation of the young people. 

In 1922, he returned to Germany, and 
five years later, was named the ranking Ar- 
menian clergyman in Berlin. He assumed 
his duties with the Armenian displaced 
persons after the conclusion of World War 
II. His death was all the more tragic be- 
cause he had been planning on entering the 
United States very shortly. 


Lebanon: 





The New Director of the Palanjian 
Jemaran in Beirut 


The death of Levon Chanth, the great Ar- 
menian educator and playwright, vacated 
the important position of Director of the 
Palanjian Jemaran, of Beirut, the most in- 
fluential Armenian school abroad, a posi- 
tion which the late eminent personality had 
held for some years. To fill the need for 
a new Director to succeed the departed 
Chanth, the Central Executive of the Ha- 
mazgayin Association, under whose aus- 
pices the Jemaran is run, early this year 
met and swiftly and wisely chose the well- 
known Armenian patriot and writer, Mr. 
Simon Vratzian, as the new Director. 

Mr. Vratzian takes over supervision of 
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the Palanjian Jemaran at a moment when 
the school has 285 registered students in 
its kindergarten, primary schools and the 
intermediary grades. A degree from the 
Jemaran is the equivalent of a like certifi- 
cate issued by a French “Lycee.” 

The Jemaran has need for a new build- 
ing for dormitory use so that the number 
of incoming students may be increased. 
There is also a large need for a suitable 
meeting hall. This great seat of Armenian 
learning must be supported by tall thinking 
Armenians in the dispersion. 


The Death of Patriot and Writer 
Kaspar Ipekian 


The toll of Armenian literati and patriotic 
figures of the passing generation continues 
to mount. 

Latest to pass away is famed Armenian 
writer, playwright and organizational work- 
er, Kaspar Ipekian. 

Mr. Ipekian breathed his last March 27, 
1952, in Beirut. A long and faithful mem- 
ber of the Armenian Revolutionary Fed- 
eration, Mr. Ipekian served as field worker 
on many occasion, and visited the United 
States in that capacity in the ’30’s. His 
funeral was attended by thousands of griev- 
ing Armenians of the Middle East, promi- 
nent Lebanese government figures, and 
members of the high bodies of his beloved 
ARF. 


A Census of the Armenians 
of Lebanon 


According to figures recently divulged 
by the Republic of Lebanon, there are 
currently in Lebanon 67,139 Armenians who 
profess the Armenian Apostolic faith, 12,- 
641 Armenian Protestants, and 14,641 Ar- 
menian Catholics. This brings the number 
of Armenians in the tiny republic to 98,- 
998 individuals. In all, 1,308,941 people 
dwell in Lebanon. 


Turkey: 





Patriarch Garegin and His Work 


Patriarch Garegin Khatchatourian, of 
Istanbul, who inherited a See torn by dis- 
order and tumult as result of the late Arch- 
bishop Arslanian’s tempestuous reign just 
before his coming to assume the position of 
leadership in Armenian Church affairs in 
Turkey, is slowly but methodically reintro- 
ducing order to church affairs under his 
jurisdiction. In a special proclamation early 
this year, Arch. Garegin stated that it was 
his first and foremost concern “to establish 
peace and order in the church, and to urge 
the flock to respect church law and assume 
responsibilities placed upon it.” He has 
already taken steps to spread the evangeli- 
cal word among the Armenians remaining 
in the interior of Turkey. Administrative 
business has received his closest attention. 
For instance, the Archbishop has taken 
steps to guarantee the payment of salaries 
to his clergy; he has also taken steps to re- 
turn to pastorships those unfortunate priests 
who fell victim to the fury of his predeces- 
sor, Arch. Arslanian, the locum tenens. 

The Patriarch’s initial surveys have 
shown a crying need for wedded clergy- 
men (kahahnas). He has also shown lively 
concern over the lack of religious education 
of his priests. 

The Archbishop’s commendable efforts 
on behalf of Armenians in Turkey have al- 
ready drawn healthy reactions from the 
people. Istanbul Armenians especially, rid 
of the Arslanian faction and the troubles 
raised by that group, are turning to the 
Church for spiritual and moral guidance. 
But reports from Istanbul also admit that 
“Arslanianism’ is not dead and buried in 
Turkey, that every now and then a voice 
is heard bringing up the old and painful 
issues that disrupted the life of the handful 
of Armenians living in Turkey. Archbishop 
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Khatchatourian is not unmindful of the ab- 
solute need of placating the community so 
that the Armenian settlements here might 
become united once again. 
News Item from Turkey 

Istanbul Armenians have been reporting 
the arrival in their city of a number of Ar- 
menian visitors from abroad. Some of these 
Armenian tourists have even found their 
way into the interior of Turkey. A result 
of this influx of visitors has been a marked 
tendency on the part of the Turkish au- 
thorities to return to Armenian church con- 
trol a few churches here and there. The 
“Karasoun Mantch” church in Alexandretta 
has already been re-opened after being held 
by the Turkish government for many years. 

In the Scutari section of Istanbul, Ar- 
menians, in the presence of Archbishop 
Khatchatourian, recently marked the anni- 
versary of the birth of the great Armenian 
poet Bedros Tourian. The archbishop 
himself paid a visit to Turkish Vice-Premier 
C. Aghaoghlu, which was marked by “mu- 
tual good feeling.” 


Switzerland: 


A Few Notes on Armenian Students 
In Switzerland 

Switzerland is intimately connected with 
the story of those Armenians who have 
sought education abroad. Geneva itself at 
one time served as a sort of center for Ar- 
menian students of political science. The 
First World War, however, put a temporary 
halt to the influx of Armenian students 
seeking instruction in the fine schools of 
the Swiss republic. 

Three years ago, however, there were 
enough Armenian young men and women 
studying in Switzerland to warrant forma- 
tion of an Armenian Students Union, in 
self same Geneva. News now reaches the 
United States that this Union has been of- 
ficially recognized by the Swiss authorities, 
and is doing excellent work. 





This enthusiastic society is led by Chair- 
man A. Baghriantz, H. Kodel, secretary, 
and B. Bedrosian, treasurer. Fifteen stud- 
ents of both sexes are registered members. 
They are currently studying in the various 
institutions and colleges of the country. 
Lectures and cultural meetings have al- 
ready been held. Recently, the well-known 
Fgyptologist, Arpak Mekhitarian, General 
Secretary of the “Queen Elizabeth Society 
of Egyptologists,” of Brussels, Belgium, ad- 
dressed the Union. 

The Armenian students currently in 
Switzerland are mindful of the glorious his- 
tory of accomplishment of the many stud- 
ents of their parentage of other decades 
and are trying to live up to the fine reputa- 
tion enjoyed by Armenians in a progressive 
country long friendly to their people. 


Greece: 





The Greek Armenian Community 
Again On the Move? 

Since its establishment following the ter- 
rible days of World War I, the Armenian 
community of Greece has enjoyed the un- 
enviable distinction of being the most “mo- 
bile” settlement of Armenians in the disper- 
sion. Prevalent conditions in Greece have 
been so bad during the years that on sev- 
seral occasions the Armenian community 
has been drained of important numbers of 
people going elsewhere to seek their liveli- 
hood. Reports received from Greece indi- 
cate that still another mass movement of 
Armenians seems to be under way. This 
time Greek Armenians are looking to im- 
migration to Canada or South America, and 
already a large number have left Greece 
bound for those sections of the world. 

This movement may be discouraged by 
the recent announcement by Greek govern- 
mental authorities that Armenian applica- 
tions for Greek citizenship will no longer 
be summarily refused by the Greek of- 
ficials. A new Greek law requires the gov- 
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ernment to examine the applications of 
Armenians applying for the privileges of 
the Greek citizen. 


France: 


On Armenian Cultural Work 
In France 

News from France has it that a French 
Armenian poet, Shahan Shanoor, has won 
an important award for a book of poetry 
recently published in that country. A com- 
panion announcement also reports the ex- 
traordinary honors won by another Armen- 
ian, Ashod Malakian, in the field of the 
photoplay. 

Armenians active in the cultural work in 
France are many, and bring great credit 
to their parent people. There is, for in- 
stance singer Jirair Merkoyan, who recent- 
ly won a contest sponsored by the Paris Na- 
tional Opera Committee, and who will soon 


be heard singing with that world famous 
group. 


Armenian Literature 


Recently, a prominent French poet, Luke 
Andre Marcel, published an important 
study of the works of Grigor Narekatsi in 
an outstanding French-language journal, 
Cahier de Sud, an organ which has become 
a sort of medium of discussion of Armenian 
cultural works. Marcel is an enthusiastic 
young scholar-poet. He is aided in his 
work by young writer K. Poladian. 

The French paper “L’Age Neuveau” also 
recently printed an article on the matter of 
Armenian literature. And Prof. Charles 
Dedeian, of the Sorbonne, recently returned 
from a visit with the Mekhitarist Fathers 
in Venice, bringing with him nothing but 
words of praise for the cultural activities 
of the Armenian Mekhitarist Congregation. 

















———— 


GLASSIG BOOKS IN SERIAL FORM 








GEVORG 
MARZPETOUNI 


A Historical Novel 


By MOURATZAN 


Translated from the Armenian 








WHAT HAS PRECEDED 


The time is the first quarter of the 10th century A.D., the period when Armenia is 
in conflict with the Arab invader. Ashot the Iron, the Armenian King, has just lib- 
erated his capital of Dovin and is busy clearing the rest of Armenia from the foreigner. 
His wife, Queen Sahakanoush, together with the families of the nobility, is spending 
the fall in the security of the impregnable Fort Garni. Some deep suspicion, affecting 
her prestige and position as Queen, having to do with her husband’s fidelity, however, 
is preying on her mind. For weeks she has been waiting for the arrival of a messenger 
prince who alone has the answer to the secret which is plagueing her. She jh going’ 
through a terrific emotional strain, and yet, she dares not confide in anyone, with the 
result that she suffers silently. Old Seda, her foster mother, and now her Governess, 
not only surmizes the Queen’s suffering but knows the real cause of her affliction. The 
Queen finally breaks down and begs Seda to tell her everything, even if it will hurt 
her to the core. 
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CHAPTER IV 
When the Queen’s Fate Was Decided 


“What I shall relate, dear Queen, is not 
very old; most of it you will perhaps re- 
member, — continued Seda. — Although 
there is no profit in reviving the past, never- 
theless the root of your troubles lies in the 
past, therefore, if we want to stop your 
pain we must go back to the past.” 

“Yes, Seda, you must start from the past 
because my present has been killed by that 
past. Perhaps I shall find some proof in 
your story which might justify him. Oh, 
how I wish he were right!” 

“You mean the King, don’t you?” 

“Continue your story, Seda. We will 
speak about that later.” 

“Yes, at that time you were a young girl 
living in your father’s mansion, carefree 
and gay like a newly-budding butterfly in 
a spring morning. You were the idol of 
your late mother while the Prince of Quard- 
man lavished his tenderest caresses on none 
but you. You were the object of your 
brothers’ delight. What all did they not 
lavish to amuse you. The mansion of Sahak 
Sevada had only one ornament, the whole 
of Aghvan had only one shinning star, and 
that was the beautiful Sahanoush, the Lady 
of Quardman. 


“Do you remember those banquets and 
parties which were staged at your father’s 
mansion, those horse races and tournaments 
which were held in front of the great castle? 
All those were held for you.” 

“Why for me, Mother Seda? 
my father a lover of sports?” 

“No, my dear. It was the others who 
thought so. Even the neighboring princes 
talked about your father’s inordinate love 
of sports. But the Lord of Quardman was 
neither a spendthrift nor a lover of sports. 
On the contrary, he was the only prince 


Was not 


in Armenia who, in addition to his con- 
summate prudence, moderation, and brav- 
ery, was a lover of learning, who founded 
a school in his home, who appointed teach- 
ers, and who promoted learning in the Mon- 
astery of Quardman. All these are well 
known to you.” 

“Of course.” 


“At the same time he was a man of great 
hospitality, as well as a man of state. He 
often received calls from the princes of Art- 
zakh, Siunik, Vaspourakan, and other 
places, as well as the royalty of Vostan. 
The Lord of Quardman could not receive 
them without the splendor which befitted 
his name and fame, especially since many 
of them visited Quardman in the hope of 
winning the hand of his beautiful daugh- 
ter. Your parents and I said nothing to 
you about this; those parties, touraments 
and races were staged for you, so that you 
would select from among those competing 
princes the man of your heart, the one who 
was worthy of your love. 

“Your father could not very well make 
any discrimination among the youth who 
sought your hand because they all were 
brave, handsome, rich and famous princes. 
Favoring one, and rejecting the other might 
have aroused the envy and the hostility of 
those braves, and consequently, endanger 
the peace of their and his countries. He 
clearly perceived that most of the distur- 
bances which ruined our land was engend- 
ered by just such trivial causes. For this 
reason he made it a condition clearly un- 
derstood that ‘my Sakakanoush will be the 
bride of the prince whom she loves.’ This 
was a prerequisite which every prince ac- 
cepted beforehand without complaint. 

“But, do you remember? You did not 
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love Prince Sembat of Siuni, nor the King’s 
brother Gourgen Ardzruni, nor Adom the 
Brave of Antzevatz, nor the Lord Grigor of 
Mok, nor any of the princes of Aghvan.” 

“I remember, yes, I loved none of them. 
At that time I was proud as the oak on the 
mountainside which scorns the whipping 
wind but which finally was toppled by the 
hurricane. Oh, how I have been punished 
for my pride.” 

“If my story disturbs you, my Queen, just 
give me the order and I will say no more” 

“No, Seda, keep on, but don’t go that far 
back.” 

“I must, dear Queen, it is better that I 
tell the story in its order and forget nothing, 
rather than to hurry and omit the essen- 
tials.” 

“It seems you want me to go to sleep be- 
fore I have heard the things I want to hear 
most. Is it not so?” the Queen asked, smil- 
ing. 

“Not at all. I want to tell you the whole 
story,” Seda replied reluctantly, likewise 
smiling. 

“I understand your mind. Kind woman, 
how much you care for me! But it’s all the 
same, I am not going to sleep tonight any 
way. So, go on, tell me what you know. 
I am waiting.” 

“Thus, dear Queen, you rejected all the 
candidates leaving us confounded. Your 
mother was sore that the Prince had made 
you the sole arbiter. And I, why should 
I hide my sin? agreed with the great Prin- 
cess. But your father shook his head and 
said: ‘My Sahakanoush will find her worthy 
mate; it seems her husband must have a 
little higher title than a prince’.” 

“Poor man! He verily prophesied it. If 
he only could have foreseen the grief which 
his future son-in-law would bring on his 
head.” 

“Let us drop the story then, dear Queen. 
I see that, no matter how careful I am, I 
shall keeping on distressing you. You cannot 


listen to me cooly. Do you wish me to tell 
you the story of the princes of Gnoon, the 
lamented David, the martyrdom of Gour- 
gen? Ah, how touching, and how exciting 
that story is! It took place eight years ago 
in Dovin, by the hand of the infernal beast 
Youssouf. 

“Seda, go on with your story, I have no 
hankering for the story of martyrdoms. Go 
on, I am all right now.” 

“Very well, we shall see,” Seda said smil- 
ing, and continued her story. 

“Thus, the prophecy of the great Prince 
came true. I remember it as if it took place 
today. Yes, those were happy days but 
they are gone. Everything in this world 
is transitory. Vanity of vanities, all is van- 
ity, Solomon has said.” 

The Queen smiled. Seda paused and 
looked at her. She wanted to know why 
the Queen smiled. The later surmised 
the Governess’ thought and said laughing- 
ly: 

“How slow you are, Seda.” 

“At once, at once, my dear Queen, I will 
tell it faster,” Seda said likewise smiling, 
“please, don’t be tired if I start it some- 
what earlier. I cannot ignore those mem- 
orable incidents, after all.” 

“Keep on speaking, I won't tire.” 

“Ah yes, when they crucified King Sem- 
bat in front of Dovin. Oh, what tragic 
days! I shudder as I recall it. At that time 
Ashot the hero was still in Outik.” 

“Again in Outik? Akh Seda, don’t men- 
tion that name. I cannot stnad it.” 

“My Queen.” 

“Yes, demolished be Outik so that I shall 
never again hear the name,” the Queen 
exclaimed deeply shaken and paling from 
the inner emotion. She was so agitated 
that Seda shrank and was crushed like one 
who was guilty. She was silently watching 
the Queen, terrified. The latter, however, 
was not looking at’ her Governess. Her 
beautiful, grief-stricken eyes were fixed on 
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the window whose long narrow pane was 
illuminated by the milky rays of the soft 
moon. It seemed she was watching the 
picture of the ornate arch which the rays 
had painted on the window wall or the 
black outline of the mountains dimly visible 
in the distance. But actually she was see- 
ing nothing and even thinking nothing; 
her heart was troubled, and consequenly, 
her mind was soaring through the black 
empty void where she intermittently met 
shinning strips on which were painted the 
various images of her affliction; but she 
would not stop before them and kept fly- 
ing far, far into the darkness, into the in- 
finite space where the unpleasant images 
slowly diminished, and where reigned soli- 
tude, silence, and oblivion. 


For a long time the Queen was in this 
reverie. Finally she heaved a deep sigh. 
Tired, as it were, from a long arduous labor, 
she turned her languid eyes toward Seda 
and nodded to her. Still silent, her hands 
crossed on her breast, the Governess was 
looking at the Queen. A little while before 
it had seemed to her that her lovely Saha- 
noush, crushed under the weight of her 
grief, had gone mad. Had she not attend- 
ed her in her father’s home, nurtured her 
growth so delicate and tender like the love- 
ly lilly of the King’s garden which only 
the spring breezes could caress, only the 
morning dew could gently weigh down, 
but never the crude hands. of a peasant? 
And now, this flower of the garden, this 
snow white lilly, was bending its head un- 
der the weight of the bleak wind, under 
the blows of her affliction. Would she be 
able to stand it? These were the thoughts 
which worried Seda. 


But when she saw the Queen looking at 
her so composed and tranquil she was vast- 
ly relieved. She drew a deep breath and 
released her crossed hands. 

“Continue your story,” the Queen said 
in a gentle, easy voice. 


“Shall I continue? ... But . . . I don't 
know where I left it. Your excitement has 
completely confused me.” 

“You were telling about King Sembat 
whom they crucified in front of Dovin.” 

“Yes, I remember now, but what shall 
I say, my Queen? My angel? You get 
troubled. You get angry with me. Your 
Seda is doting, she doesn’t know how to 
tell a story which will please you. What 
shall I do?” 

“No, Seda, it is better this way. I can 
see that your story is helping me; I am slow- 
ly getting used to your remarks which re- 
mind me of my grief. That is good. It 
seems only now I am learning how to re- 
concile myself to my position. Keep on 
with your story.” 

“Of course, of course. You must not tor- 
ture yourself always. God has created no 
one without troubles. Here, my angel, have 
another glass of the sweet drink. It will 
refresh you,” Seda said, and taking heart 
of the Queen’s words she rose up and 
offered her the drink. 


Although the Queen did not relish the 
drink nevertheless, to please her Governess 
she made no complaints. Returning the 
glass to Seda she reclined on the soft pil- 
lows and started to listen to her story. 

“Yes, as I said, thanks to the indiscretion 
of wicked princes, this terrible calamity be- ° 
fell us. They crucified the holy and virtu- 
ous King in the public square of his own 
capital. 

“But that beastly act of revenge would 
never have taken place if the Armenian 
princes had united, had supported their 
brave king, and had resisted the enemy with 
a united front. It would not have hap- 
pened if traitor Gaghik Ardzruni, blinded 
by his ambition to reign in Vaspourakan, 
had not joined Youssouf the Emir, his coun- 
try’s inveterate enemy, had not doubled his 
destructive power, and had not opened all 
the roads before him, the result of which 
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was the massacre of many Armenian sol- 
diers, the capture of the fortresses and the 
castles, and the decimation of the popula- 
tion. The brave King who shut himself up 
in the Fortress of Kapouyt (The Blue 
Castle), and whom the enemy naturally 
could not harm, saw all this but could not 
stand it, could not endure the sight of 
countless victims, and the blood which in- 
cessantly flowed, and he said to himself: 
‘The enemy is after my person, why should 
I let the fatherland be ravaged because of 
me? Is it not better that I redeem it with 
my blood since the traitor princes have 
broken our power, have weakened our arm, 
and we are unable to resist the enemy by 
armed force? And lo, he came out of the 
Castle and surrendered himself to the 
enemy, just as Jesus, the teacher of love 
and peace, gave himself up to the Jewish 
bloodthirsty mob to face the ignominy of 
crucifixion on Mount Golgotha. 


“Gaghik Ardzruni, the Judas of the Ar- 
menians, was on the spot then. But no, it 
would be unjust to call him a Judas; Judas 
had a conscience, a heart; when he saw that 
he had betrayed his good and innocent 
Master for thirty pieces of silver, he ab- 
hored himself and hanged himself. But 
Gaghik Ardzruni, when he saw that thanks 
to his treachery the brave and self-sacrific- 
ing King, the defender of the fatherland, 
was betrayed to the enemy, his first con- 
cern was about his safety. He mounted his 
horse and hastened to his land so he could 
enjoy in safety the glory of the crown which 
he received from Youssouf and which was 
cursed by the nation. And to think that 
that monster is still alive, and is staging 
stately parties in Vaspourakan, and they 
say building a church in Aghtamar. Why? 
Is it because he wants to hoodwink the 
Eternal God or to avoid the curse of future 
generations? Why, O God, dost Thou not 
bring down the arches of that church upon 
his head? Art Thou going to receive those 


prayers and the Mass which will rise to 
heaven in the very church which was built 
by a traitor?” 

Seda was deeply moved by the memory 
of these sacrileges. In pronouncing the 
last words her lips trembled and her eyes 
shone with extraordinary passion. 

“Don’t get excited, Mother Seda,” the 
Queen said soothingly. “The Ardzruni fa- 


mily is full of traitors; it is impossible to | 


expect any good from them. Méeroujan 
Ardzruni joined King Sapor of Persia in his 
effort to eradicate Christianity in Armenia 
in return for the throne of the Arshakunis, 


but at that time the nation was strong and | 


punished the traitor. Vache Ardzruni to- 
gether with his satellites went over to King 
Vram, betrayed the Armenian King Artas- 
chir, and destroyed the kingdom of the 
Arshakunis. Gaghik Ardzruni went over to 
the Arabs in the hope of destroying the 
Bagratid Dynasty for no reason at all ex- 
cept that King Sembat had refused to grant 
his illegal demand, namely the surrender 
of the province of Nakhitchevan which was 
the hereditary estate of Prince Sembat of 
Siunik. One must be neither surprised nor 
disturbed because you cannot gather grapes 
from thorns nor figs from thistles.” 


“But how can you keep from being con- 
cerned when you see that, after committing 
all those crimes, he is building monuments 
to perpetuate the deception of future gen- 
erations?” 

“That church won't last forever, Seda,” 
interrupted the Queen, “but the traitor’s 
name shall never be forgotten.” 

“Gaghik has provided for that too. They 
say a certain Vardapet named Thovmas Ar- 
dzruni, one of his kinsmen, is now busy 
writing the history of the Ardzrunis. There 
can be no question that the Vardapet will 
classify his kinsmen among the heroes of 
Armenia.” 

“There will be others who will write the 
history, Seda; you cannot hide the truth. 
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But you have deviated from the topic of 
our conversation.” 

“Oh yes, as I was saying, when your 
heroic husband heard about the martyrdom 
of King Sembat his father, the capture of 
Yerenchak, the Lady of Siunis, and other 
women of the nobility by Youssouf the 
Emir, like lightning he descended upon 
Bagrevand. He was fired with the flame 
of revenge. 

“You should have seen him then as he 
was marching through Quardman. At that 
time you were the guest of the Great Lady 
in Khachen. He swept through our fields 
like a mighty mountain storm. The num- 
ber of his troops was not great, altogether 
six hundred, but each of them was the equal 
of one hundred Arabs. They all were 
powerful men, armored from head to foot, 
and armed with iron shields, powerful 
lances, and heavy swords; fire and lightning 
shot out from their eyes; one who saw them 
would either be terrified or thrilled. As to 
himself, the Crown Prince, how shall I de- 
scribe him to you? A veritable Achilles or 
a Jason. When the trumpets anounced his 
coming, and as he, mounted on his Siuni 
steed, approached the gates of the fortress, 
it seemed the whole of Quardman shook 
from its foundations. All the people were 
following him with breathless rapture. How 
many lips blessed him and showered him 


with their good wishes! 


“When he reached the gate of the castle 
he dismounted from his horse. It was at 
this moment that the real hero in him came 
to the fore. Tall, powerful, hardbitten, but 
handsome, with lively eyes in which shone 
goodness as he spoke to us, but flashing 
fire when he commanded his troops. He 
was still dressed in black, in token of 
mourning of his father. He wore no medals 
of gold or silver. Even his helmet was made 
of black steel, while his face bore the stamp 
of sweet sadness. All this, however, de- 
tracted nothing from his manly beauty. 
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“He embraced Prince Sahak at the gate 
of the castle, they kissed each other and 
wept, remembering no doubt the hapless 
death of the King. The King’s son stayed 
with us only a few hours. The Prince’s ef- 
fort to keep him with us for at least one 
day was in vain. “This is not the time to 
play the host or to be the guest, Prince,’ he 
said to your father, ‘the country is being 
trampled underfoot, we must hasten to the 
rescue. 

“‘T will lend you a regiment of my braves 
provided, after you have saved the country, 
you will return to Quardman and be my 
guest for at least one week,” the Prince said. 


“‘T promise to return after I have saved 
my country, said the King’s son; ‘as to 
your help, I am grateful to you, because 
I can trust the bravery of Quardman sol- 
diers.’ 

“And the Prince turned over to the Crown 
Prince his army of five hundred braves 
which guarded the entrance of Quardman. 
In the evening the Crown Prince took his 
departure, heading his reinforced army. I 
can never forget the moment when he and 
the Prince embraced and kissed and he 
mounted his steed. He charmed hundreds 
of daughters of Quardman as he brandished 
his shining sword in the air and shouted, 
‘Forward, my braves.’ The valleys of Quard- 
man echoed his voice as if a hundred men 
were shouting in unison. The voice of the 
hero was that powerful. 


“‘Long live the Crown Prince,’ shouted 
the troops in unison and started their 
march. 


“The Prince accompanied the King’s son 
as far as the bridge of Quardman and when 
he returned he said to me privately: ‘Seda, 
I am very glad that Sahanoush was not 
here today; it was providential.’ ‘Why?’ I 
asked him. ‘The Crown Prince is more 
handsome than all the princes who have 
sought my daughter’s hand,’ he said. ‘If 
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Sahanoush were here she could not help 
falling in love with him.’ 

““All the better,’ I said, ‘would you have 
refused your daughter’s hand to the future 
king of the Armenians?” 

“‘No, Seda, I would not have refused it, 
but it is still a question whether he will 
inherit his father’s throne. Do you know 
how many obstacles he must surmount? He 
must repel the external enemies, he must 
suppress the internal enemies; and to do 
that he needs gigantic forces, hard work, 
and great experience. We shall see if the 
Crown Prince can rally all this.’ 

“Tf he should fail to rally?’ I asked. 

“Then he will be defeated and will lose 
his throne. In such a case my daughter 
would be unhappy if she loved the Crown 
Prince. But now she is free of fear. If 
Ashot should succeed in saving his father’s 


throne I can still make him my son-in-law,’ 
“Tf he should succeed he might not care 
for the Lady of Quardman,’ I observed. 


“‘But the military aid of Sahak Sevada 
will swing it, replied the Prince confident- 
ly. “The company of braves which I lent 
him is the pledge of their bethrotal. He 
told me he would be indebted to me for 
my help. We understood each other and 
he will keep his promise, especially since 
he will need my help in the future.’ 

““Then the matter is settled and my Sa- 
hanoush will be the future Queen?’ I asked 
your father. 


“Yes, that was the way I decided the 
minute the Crown Prince entered Quard- 
man, said the Prince in a firm voice. And 
lo, that day, my Sahanoush, your future 
fate was decided.” 


CHAPTER V 
Threatening Obstacles 


“Before their arrival at Quardman,” con- 
tinued Seda, “the Crown Prince’s troops 
had clashed with an Arab force which they 
had put to the sword and scattered. In 
this battle, however, one of his companions 
in arms had been wounded and was obliged 
to remain in our fortress until his wounds 
healed. That man was Prince Gevorg Marz- 
petouni. At the orders of Sevada and my 
own request I took charge of the patient 
who was under the care of a veteran sur- 
geon of the army. It was a light wound on 
the right arm but needed time for healing. 
To while away the time, I often sat with 
him for hours and we conversed. Prince 
Gevorg was a charming good man and be- 
fore long we struck up an intimate friend- 
ship. In addition to countless episodes of 
his adventures in war he also told me a 
good deal about the Crown Prince which 
enhanced my sympathy and admiration for 
our future king. 

“One day, during the conversation, I said 


to Prince Gevorg: ‘I think the Lady of 
Quardman will be the wife of the future 
king.’ 

“Why do you think so?’ he asked. 

““Prince Sevada has expressed such a 
wish, I said, but our Prince would never 
say such a thing unless he is perfectly 
sure.” 

“ “That wish will never be realized,’ Marz- 
petouni observed mysteriously. 

“Why?” I asked surprised. 

“The reason is a secret which I cannot 
divulge to you,’ he replied. 

“To tell the truth, I was very sad. Prince 
Gevorg was an intimate friend of the 
Crown Prince, and as far as I could judge, 
he was a serious sensible man, incapable 
of expressing an opinion very lightly. This 
revelation worried me. What could pre- 
vent such a union? I said to myself, and 
yet I could think of no cause. After long 
thinking and worrying I finally decided 
to discover the secret from the prince no 
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matter what it was. 

“One day as I was bandaging his wound 
he said to me, smiling: 

“‘T don’t know how I shall ever repay 
you for what you have done for me, Sister 
Seda.’ 

“*You owe me nothing, Prince,’ I said, 
Sf the Armenian soldier is wounded on 
the battlefield it is the duty of the Arme- 
nian woman to tend to his wounds. That 
is one duty which we shall fulfill even at 
the front. To do it in our home is no 
trouble at all.’ 

“‘No, Sister Seda, I am indebted to you 
and I would be very happy if you would 
tell me how I can repay you for your kind- 
ness. 

“I smiled at him. 

“*Then you will tell me, is it not so, Sis- 
ter Seda?’ persisted the Prince. 

“‘T see nothing in what I have done 
which is worthy of a reward,’ I said, ‘but if 
you want to oblige me I will tell you how 
you can do so.’ 

“Say it, Sister Seda, say it, I beg of you,” 
begged the Prince. 

“Tell me the secret which prevents the 
Crown Prince from marrying the daugh- 
ter of Prince Sevada,’ I said. 

“The Prince smiled but said nothing. 

“‘T guess what I have asked is not too 
much to grant, is it?’ I asked. 


““Oh, it is heavy, too heavy a request, 
Sister Seda, I would be doubly obliged if 
you would take back your request.’ 

“No, either that or nothing,’ I insisted. 

“‘T cannot tell that secret even to my 
wife, Princess Kohar. Forgive me, Sister 
Seda, you are an honorable woman, but 
I say I am usually afraid of divulging se- 
crets to women.” 

“*Akh, Prince, that is an old supersti- 
tion which has been transmitted from fa- 
ther to son,’ I said, ‘women really can keep 
a secret better than men.’ 

“The Prince laughed. 


“Don’t you think so?’ I asked. 

“*We are such good friends, sister Seda, 
that I can talk freely with you,’ the Prince 
said smiling. The only thing women keep 
a secret is their love affairs; as to the rest, 
there is no lock on their- lips.’ 

“I chuckled because I agreed with the 
Prince, but at the same time I added: T 
will prove to you, Prince, that I am unlike 
any woman you have known to date.’ 

““All the women who have talked to me 
have said the same thing,’ observed the 
Prince laughingly. ‘None of them conde- 
scended to be like her sisters; still in all 
my life I have never met a woman who 
differed in anything from the other wo- 
man. The only difference, as far as I was 
able to note, was that the best of them was 
the most loose-mouthed.’ 

“You are deliberately being tough so 
that I shall be offended and will rescind 
my request,’ I said, ‘but I am not offended, 
on the contrary I give you the right to tell 
the truth. At the same time I insist that 
I shall prove by my example that there 
are women in the world who can be trust- 
ed.’ 

“‘I was waiting for just that promise 
from you, sister Seda, so that I could ful- 
fill your wish and repay you my debt, 
the Prince said seriously. ‘And now I will 
tell you the secret which is known to me 
alone, as the Crown Prince’s close friend 
and his companion-in-arms, and I trust 
the secret will die in your heart.’ 

“‘Of course,’ I assured him. 

“The Crown Prince cannot marry the 
daughter of Prince Sevada because he is 
in love with another woman,’ whispered 
the Prince.” 

“With whom, Mother Seda, with whom? 
With the wife of Tzlik Amram, is it not so? 
Say it, quick! Isn’t that what the Prince 
said?” exclaimed the Queen breathless with 
excitement, jumping from her seat. 

“T will, I will at once, my dear, don’t be 
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in a hurry, don’t be excited. You can 
change nothing by getting excited except 
to torture yourself.” 

“Akh, Seda, you are exhausting my pati- 
ence. Tell it to me. Why do you torture 
me?” 

“I will, I am telling you.” 

“Then it is the wife of Tzlik Amram, is 
it not so?” 

“No.” 

“Who then?” 

“At that time Tzlik Amram was not even 
married.” 

“Who was he in love with then?” 

“The daughter of Prince Gevorg, the 
Patriarch of the Sevordis.” 

“Prince Gevorg? The same man who 
with his brother Arves was murdered by 
the Eunuch of Afschin in Paidagaran?” 

“Yes, my Queen.” 

“Well, it’s all the same person. The 
daughter of Patriarch Gevorg, who was the 
bethrothed of the Crown Prince and today 
is the wife of Tzlik Amram.” 

“That's right.” 

“And the paramour of my husband King.” 

“Speak softly, dear Queen, they may hear 
us. The maids often spy on us.” 

“Akh, Seda, what is the sense of caution 
after this? My grief is known to everybody 
now. 

“Not yet, my Queen.” 

“Very well, tell me, what did the Prince 
say?” 

“The Prince said the King’s son was in 
love with the girl.” 

“I heard that. Didn’t you ask him how 
that ill-fated love started?” 

“How not? I certainly asked him and 
this is what he told me: 

““Before the death of Patriarch Gevorg, 
the King’s son Ashot was still a hostage 
with Afschin. The same Chief of Eunuchs 
who murdered the Patriarch of the Sevor- 
dis, was an intimate friend of King Sem- 
bat. The latter, upon hearing the news 


of the Patriarch’s death, wrote to the 
Eunuch censuring him for the death of an 
innocent man. To allay him, upon his re- 
turn to Azerbaijan, unknown to Afschin, 
the Eunuch released the King’s son and a 
number of princely women and sent them 
to Sembat. The King naturally was grate- 
ful to the Eunuch. He instantly sent the 
King’s son to Outik to comfort the mourn- 
ful Princess of the Sevordis. It was here 
that young Ashot saw the beautiful daugh- 
ter of the Sevordis and fell in love with 
her.” 

“Was he really in love with her?” 

“Yes, and as proof Prince Marzpetouni 
relates an incident which is worthy of 
note.” 

“What is it?” 


“When at the order of Youssouf, Gaghik 
Ardzruni the tyrant, with his Arab soldiers 
attacked King Sembat to seize him or kill 
him, King Sembat turned his troops over 
to his sons Mushegh and Ashot and sent 
them against Gaghik. The two brothers 
met the tyrant and at first administered on 
him a serious defeat. But later, the regi- 
ment of the Sevordis which was headed 
by Ashot betrayed their commander and 
deserted the field. Their desertion brought 
about the defeat of the Armenian army, 
while Mushegh who fought like a lion, was 
captured by the enemy? Prince Marzpet- 
ouni said Ashot’s treason did not alienate 
him from the Sevordis who with him return- 
ed to Outik, despite the fact that his brother 
had been carried to Dovin as captive.” 

“It means then that my misfortunes be- 
gan that early.” 

“Did I not tell you that the roots of your 
ills were hidden in the past?” 

“What about afterwards. How come As- 
hot left the Lady of the Sevordis and mar- 
ried unfortunate me?” 

“The interests of the State, my dear, the 
interests of the State demanded it. Ashot 
was alone against his powerful enemies, 
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whereas, Prince Sevada could strengthen 
the King’s army with his troops.” 

“And therefore the daughter of Sevada 
was to be sacrificed to those interests of the 
State.” 

“It was the providence of God.” 

“Providence of God. nonsense. Mother 
Seda, you are the cause of my misfortunes.” 

“I, the cause of your misfortunes? What 
are you saying, my Queen? Seda, the 
cause of her Sahakanouh’s misfortunes. Oh, 
don’t say it. That is a curse,” Seda burst 
with emotion. 

“Yes, Mother Seda, you are the cause, 
but don’t feel bad over it. If you had at 
once told my father what you heard from 
Prince Marzpetouni, he would not have 
sacrificed me to the State interests of King 
Ashot.” 

“Isn’t that true, Seda?” 

Seda was silent. 

“Why don’t you answer me?” the Queen 
asked. 

“I wish it were true, my Queen, I wish it 
were my fault.” 

“What else have you done then?” 

“Unfortunately I did not keep my 
promise. I told your father about it the 
very same day Prince Marzpetouni left the 
fort. What else could I do? The matter 
had to do with your future fate. I could 
not keep silent.” 

“What did my father say?” 

“He laughed at me, especially when I 
told him that Sahakanoush would be un- 
happy if that marriage took place.” 

“Why did he laugh?” 

“He said that all the youths until their 
marriage have a thousand and one love 
affairs which vanish the moment they are 
legally married under the power of holy 
matrimony. That the Crown Prince's love 
is the result of a transitory impression, no 

doubt engendered by his pity for the Lady 
of the Sevordis who appeared before him 
in her mourning clothes. Love, he said, 


is often born where there is pity. And 
lastly, he was sure the Crown Prince would 
soon forget the girl once he plunged him- 
self into his state affairs. Until then he 
would set the stage, he said, as it pleased 
him.” 

“What did he do afterwards.” 

“He immediately proceeded to Outik, the 
province of the Sevordis, and convinced the 
wife of Patriarch Gevorg to marry her 
daughter to a brave prince to take care of 
her estate because she was the sole heir 
of her father’s wealth. ae ; i 

“And then?” yes “4 

“The Princess of the Sevordis accepted 
his counsel with gratitude. At the same 
time she asked our Prince to take charge 
of the matter. Prince Sevada, on the other 
hand, lost no time. He convinced Tzlik 
Amram, the Generalissimo (Sepouh) of 
Tashr, to marry the Princess.” 

“And that girl, what kind of a creature 
was she to exchange her love of a hero 
like the King’s son for the love of Tzlik 
Amram? I begin to lose my respect for my 
husband king when I think he loves this 


»” 
woman. 


“You must not judge it that way, my 
Queen. In the first place, it is not every 
princely daughter who is brought up as 
freely as the daughter of Quardman, one 
who even has the right to choose her hus- 
band. Secondly, Sepouh Amram is not an 
ordinary man, he will not take a back seat 
to any prince, in bravery, handsomeness, 
and in wealth. Thirdly, even if the Lady 
of the Sevordis was madly in love with 
the King’s son, it was a difficult thing to 
freeze her love as long as there was a Prince 
Sevada with his clever and convincing 
tongue.” 

“They could not have frozen her love. 
One who loves Ashot once, she can never 
cease loving him. It seems they discourag- 
ed that poor girl, by making her believe 
that it was impossible for her to marry the 
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King’s son.” 

“It seems that way.” 

“That is certain. And the proof is that 
the love still persists, inspite of the fact that 
both Ashot and the Patriarch’s daughter are 
married.” 

“That is the way it seems to me.” 

“So that was it. Sahak Sevada ruined his 
own home with his own hand. As the 
prophet has said, he that diggeth a pit, shall 
fall into his own pit.” 

“Yes, unfortunately that’s the way it 
turned out. But who could have thought 
it?” 

“Akh, Seda, if you only had told me 
about that secret.” 

“My Queen. What about my promise. 
How could I have broken it?” 

“Akh woman. Didn’t you break your 
promise when you told my father?” 

“Your father? That's an entirely different 
thing, my Queen. Your Father was a man. 
He was farsighted.” 

“And is this his farsightedness? You see 
the result with your own eyes.” 

“We women are very forgetful. The 
little bitterness of the present makes us 
forget the countless blessings of the past. 
The Prince of Sevada prepared a great 
glory for his daughter. My Queen enjoyed 
that glory.” 

“Yes, but the present has made me for- 
get the past.” 

“It seems to me we would do better if 
we softened the trivial unpleasantries of 
the present with the sweet memories of 
the past.” 

“What are they, Seda? I don’t remem- 
ber them. I have seen no delight in my 
married life.” 

Seda smiled knowingly. 

“You are laughing at me, Mother Seda. 
Think well, Tell me those delights. Per- 
haps I shall forget my present pain by 
thinking of them.” 

“Oh, it would take a long time to tell 
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it all, my Queen. You need some rest.” 

“No, tell me, I find my rest in your 
stories. I shall have no sleep tonight. Tell 
me, I am listening.” 

Saying it, the Queen stretched herself 
on her bed, relaxing her bare arm on the 
pillow and resting her chin on her hand. 
Seda rose up and covered her body with 
a light, finely-woven coverlet. 

“So then, you have forgotten it all, my 
dear Queen. I will refresh your memory.” 

“Go on.” 

“Do you remember the day you and the 
great Prince returned from Khachen?” 

“I remember. It was some two days af- 
ter Prince Marzpetouni had departed from 
our fortress.” 

“And I told you everything, everything 
which had taken place in Quardman.” 

“Yes, and I was very sorry that I had not 
seen the Crown Prince.” 

“And how you were thrilled by my de- 
scription of him!” 

“I remember” 

“The same day a post from Bagrevand 
brought us the good news. Having heard 
that Ashot was marching against him, Yous- 
souf had taken flight to Azerbaijan leaving 
behind a garrison to defend the fort. The 
Crown Prince had put to the sword this 
force in Bagrevand and had hanged their 
commanders from the castle towers. This 
was his first act of revenge upon the mur- 
derers of his father. The news struck ter- 
ror among the Arabs.” 

“I remember how we all were thrilled 
by it. I myself gave a nice present to the 
messenger who brought the good news.” 

“Thereafter the news kept pouring in. 
The Crown Prince enters Shirak, then 
Goucarq, that he is carrying the fight to 
the Arabs, putting them to the sword every- 
where, annihilating them, recapturing the 
cities and the fortresses, freeing the cap- 
tives and the prisonérs, repairing the ruin- 
ed fortresses, stationing garrisons every- 
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where, and pressing the invasion.” 

“I remember. They used to say Yous- 
souf was terrified by the exploits of the 
Crown Prince and was afraid he might 
turn his sword against him in his lair of 
Azerbaijan.” 

“That’s true, but the Crown Prince was 
more concerned with purging the land of 
those Arab monsters. After conquering 
Goucargq he turned it over to his lieutenants, 
Princes Vasag and Ashot Gundouni, and 
himself crossed over to Georgia to rescue 
Topkhis where the Arabs maintained a 
huge force. The Georgians had been 
groaning under the barbaric yoke. Like a 
raging storm our hero struck Topkhis and 
the Arab might was unable to resist his 
army which had steadily been growing. 
The Armenians put them to the sword, 
scattered them, put the Arab princes in 
chains, and having rescued Topkhis they re- 
turned to Outik. Here too, as you know, 
the natives were in rebellion but the Crown 
Prince exerted no special effort to subdue 
them. After having scattered a few com- 
panies of rowdies the land quieted down 
specially when the formidable Moses was 
appointed governor over them. He won 
a glorious victory in the Valley of Aghstev 
where he destroyed the remaining Arab 
power with a picked company of 600 war- 
riors. They said not one of them escaped 
to carry the news to Youssouf.” 

“I know all that, Seda. Why do you re- 
peat it?” asked the Queen. 

“To show you the logical way the mis- 
fortune of the Lady of Quardman develop- 
ed,” Seda replied with a solemn air. 

“Keep on,” said the Queen. 

Seda pushed forward the little chair, 
straightened herself, and continued her 
story. 

“You were thrilled by the successes of 
the King’s son. Without having seen him 
you were enthralled by that hero. How 
many times you made me repeat what I 


had heard from Prince Marzpetouni! It 
seemed a secret power was constantly at- 
tracting your heart toward him. Your soul 
was filled with joy with each success of 
his ventures. Do you remember? You re- 
warded the Quardman general who 
brought the news of Aghstev with one hec- 
tare of land. 

“Of course all this could not escape the 
eagle eye of Prince Sevada. Seeing his joy 
in the fulfillment of your wishes, he na- 
turally would not ignore your feelings, 
especially when your sentiments served his 
ambitious aims. It was for this reason, it 
seems, that he hastened to remove the only 
obstacle which threatened his aim. Yes, 
he married the Lady of Sevordis to Tzlik 
Amram. To tell the truth, this was a most 
patriotic act. Having freed the Crown 
Prince from the chains of this girl, he threw 
himself into his work with all the more 
zealous energy. The chains of love are 
often heavy shackles which prevent the ad- 
vancement of a youth in the field of glory.” 

“But more often they lend him wings,” 
interrupted the Queen. 

“Yes, only for those who are weak, those 
in whom the natural fire is extinguished 
and who need an artificial stimulus to drive 
them into action, as wine lends courage to 
a cowardly general. Yes, my Queen, that 
marriage did not hurt the Crown Prince. 
He kept on with his victorious expeditions 
until he shook all of their stupor. His ex- 
ample infected those princes who, terri- 
fied by the Arab sword, had sought refuge 
in their fortresses. Gaghik the Tyrant, 
the Lords of Siunik came out of their fast- 
nesses and started to pursue the enemy. 
There was universal animation in the land 
of Armenia, the sun of peace shone once 
again, and the people took a deep breath. 
Those were happy days. Yes, especially 
when, after these victories, the Crown 
Prince inherited his father’s sceptre.” 

“Akh, why did you remind me of all this, 
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Seda? Why did you recall those happy 
hours which I spent there?” 

“In Dovin. Right?” 

“Oh, how lucky I was then. Why, Seda, 
why does God bestow his happiness upon 
men only to snatch it away from them 
later?” 

“The will of God is inscrutable, His 
thoughts unfathomable.” 

“I remember when my father first told 
me that the Armenian princes, the King of 
Georgia, and Gourgen of Apkhaz would 
assemble to crown Prince Ashot King, and 
we, representing the house of Quardman, 
would attend the ceremony. I pretty near 
lost my head for joy. Oh, if only they would 
return to me a few of those hours, nay, a 
few moments. You cannot imagine how 
feverishly at work I was, getting ready for 
the King’s coronation. And they brought to 
me those jewels and golden ornaments 
which my father had especially ordered for 
me. I was thrilled like the little child who 
is suddenly showered with beautiful toys. 
I ran to my father, threw my arms around 
his neck and covered his face with my 
kisses. I did not need those ornaments, 
you know, they did not count much with 
me as jewels, but I was happy because I 
knew they would make me look more beau- 
tiful and more glamorous in a party which 
would be attended by the Armenian princes 
and their families, and where the families 
of Georgian and Apkhaz royalties would 
shine with all the glory and the splendor 
of their wealth. 

“Oh, how I wished I would be the most 
distinguished among all those women, how 
I would be the cynosure of all eyes, and 
that Ashot the Iron would notice me!” 

“And your father had foreseen all that, 
and that was the reason he was trying to 
make the House of Quardman look superior 
to all other princely families at Dovin, in 
wealth and power. That was why he 
brought the mighty army of Quardman to 


Vostan with him. Only the garrison stayed 
in Quardman.” 


“And really, Seda, they gave us a royal 
reception at Dovin. My parents would tell 
me nothing but it seemed to me those who 
were close to the King were surely aware 
of a secret plan for our future union. Peo- 
ple could not help noticing that of all the 
princely families we alone were given spe- 
cial quarters at the royal palace. Even 
King Adernerseh of Apkhaz was the guest 
of Abbas, the King’s brother.” 


“It seems this was the beginning of the 
friendship between the Catholicos and King 
Adernerseh.” 


“Yes, just like the friendship of Abbas 
my brother-in-law and Prince Gourgen of 
Apkhaz. But the friendship of the first two 
at least did not harm us whereas the sec- 
ond two had serious consequences.” 

“Once again the real reason was a girl. 
If Abbas had not married Prince Gourgen’s 
daughter, all this would not have hap- 
pened.” 

“Of course not. An Armenian girl would 
not have broken the unity of brothers, but 
what did the peace of the land matter to an 
Apkhaz girlP But enough of this. What 
was I saying?” 

“You were saying they gave you a royal 
reception at the King’s palace.” 


“Yes. They were cordial to us. I can- 
not describe how anxious I was to see the 
young King, the hero who in a short time 
had shattered the might of the enemy, had 
purged the land of its tyrants, had saved 
the people from its slavery, had captured 
the heart of the princes, had made them 
forget their quarrels, and had rallied them 
to his coronation. The first time we were 
to meet my heart was pounding from both 
joy and fear. I was happy that at long last 
I would meet the hero of my dreams; fear- 
ful lest he received me with indifference. 
Oh, Seda, you don’t know how proud I 
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was then. I could have died from con- 
fusion.” 

“And why, my Queen? Do you think 
the King’s son would have denied his 
princely guests their fitting homage?” 


“But I, Seda, was unwilling to be classi- 
fied as a common guest. I expected a dif- 
ferent kind of reception from him. Why? 
I don’t know. I was sure that I would be 
his future wife. It was a proud, daring 
thought, was it not? But my dreams came 
true. He received us at the main entrance 
of royal hall. And suddenly, do you know 
what happened to me? . When I saw the 
King’s son, I stopped a few feet from the 
entrance. He embraced my father while 
I waited for him to come to me. What 
kind of feeling it was, Seda, can you ex- 
plain it to me?” 


“It seems to me it was a sense of pride, 
the pride of the Quardman dynasty, noth- 
ing else.” 


“No, you are wrong. I instinctively knew 
that his heart, which I was bent on cap- 
turing, belonged to another. That is why 
meeting this tall, handsome and brave 
youth did not oppress me. At first, it’s 
true, my eyes were attracted by him, for 
a few moments I watched him in ecstacy, 
because he was even more handsome and 
peerless than you had described to me. But 
once he fixed me with his gaze I assumed 
my former proud attitude. He approached 
me with a gracious smile, greeted me re- 
spectfully, and I immediately was disarm- 
ed. And we women, Mother Seda, dare 
to speak of pride. What? Can woman be 
proud? Can she rise to heroic heights by 
sheer dint of her self-dignityP An engag- 
ing look, a sweet smile from a young man 
whom the woman loves deep in her heart, 
and behold all is over. She becomes his 
prisoner, his slave. Is it not so, Seda?” 

“Unfortunately that is the truth, my 
Queen,” Seda replied with a deep sigh. It 


seemed the poor woman was recalling her 
own old memories. 

“The King’s son led us into the hall where 
the Queen Mother was seated. What a 
good, wonderful woman she was! While - 
the martyrdom of her husband king had 
left its premature impress, nevertheless one 
could still notice the traces of the former 
beauty or her regal proud face. 

“Come, my proud young lady, for a 
long time I have wanted to see you, the 
girl who stubbornly rejected the hand of 
all our princes,’ she said smiling, and em- 
bracing me, kissed me warmly. 

“To this day my most precious jewel is 
the gold necklace which she presented to 
me in token of our bethrothal. Let me 
have that necklace, Seda, I want to look 
at it once again,” ordered the Queen. 

Seda rose up and brought the necklace 
which the Queen’s maids had released from 
her neck two hours before. 

“See? It is small, but it’s pretty, and 
lovely. I shall never part with it, and when 
I die, Seda, be sure that I am buried with 
it.” 

“What a horrible thought, dear Queen! 
Let your enemies perish. Let those die 
who are a burden on the world.” 

“But no. What am I saying? It does not 
belong to me. Yes, the moment that neck- 
lace encircled my neck, that was the hap- 
piest moment of my life. Oh, I shall never 
forget that moment.” 


“Did the Queen Mother give it to you 
on your first meeting?” Seda asked with 
curiosity. 

“No, I am not through yet. Two days 
later took place the ceremony of corona- 
tion. The Saint Gregory Cathedral was 
filled from end to end. Present were Ca- 
tholicos Hovhanness, all the high ranking 
bishops, the royalty, the Nakharars, the 
princes, the aristocratic women, the prin- 
cesses and princely youngladies. But in 
all that multitude the most handsome and 
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the most distinguished person was Ashot 
the hero. 


“All eyes were fixed on him, all smiles 
directed to him, all minds busy with him. 
From the beginning of the program to the 
end the eyes of the beautiful princesses 
never left him. I did not yet know what 
claim I had upon him and yet I was jealous. 
Only the sublime prayers of blessing temp- 
ered somewhat our ecstatic zeal, forcing 
us to join the holy fathers in their prayers 
for the life and the prosperity of the newly- 
crowned King. Oh, how sublime, how 
warm, and how inspiring were those pray- 
ers!” 

“Blessed be your eyes, my Queen, for 
seeing the ceremony, and blessed by your 
ears for hearing those blessings. Before I 
die, I pray God I would be worthy of .. . 
But what am I saying? God grant my 
King a long life.” 

“Yes, Seda, it was a sublime and touching 
ceremony. I cannot understand how a 
king who was annointed with such sub- 
limity could deviate from the true path, 
and how the princes who swore allegiance 
in that ceremony could turn around and 
conspire against their King. When, after 
the annointing, the Catholicos turned to 
the congregation and asked: ‘Do you swear 
to submit to the rule of this man who has 
promised to defend and keep you, and obey 
his command in righteous faith?’, the Ca- 
thedral rang with the shouts of the congre- 
gation: “We do, we do! Our King is our 
Lord.’ And yet, how many of them are 
obedient today? Where is the prince who 
has not rebelled against him?” 

“Akh, my dear Queen, tell me please, 
how did they crown him? How many of 
the prayers do you still remember?” 

“They are too long, Seda, it’s impossible 
to relate all. One should see and hear it. 
First, they gave him his sword.” 

“The sword?” 

“Yes, first the sword and then the royal 





ring, then the crown.” 
“And the prayers?” 


“For each investiture there was a separate 
prayer.” 

“For example, what did they say when 
they invested him with the sword? That's 
very interesting. They gave him the right 
to break it, did they not?” 


“Of course. But... I wanted to remem- 
ber something . . . Wait . . . Oh yes, his 
look, that’s what I wanted to remember, 
Seda. Was it not true that he looked at 
no one, that all were trying to catch his 
first look, but who was the chosen one 
whom the King would honor with his first 
glance no one knew. When the bishops 
brought the sword the Catholicos chanted 
the words in a loud, ringing voice: “Ac- 
cept thou this sword from the hand of the 
apostolic bishops, and with this sword shalt 
thou reign to the salvation of the church 
and the people, and by the hand of thy 
Shepherd. Gird thyself with this sword, 
O Mighty, and reign in truth, Thou shalt 
raise it against the wrong doer and the in- 
fidel, in revenge of those who do evil, and 
with this sword thou shalt save thy people 
and thy church, shalt hasten to the aid of 
your braves and their sons, shalt emanci- 
pate the captives and comfort the discon- 
solate. When the Catholicos ended his 
words the King raised his eyes and cast his 
first look on me. It seemed to me he was 
saying to me: ‘All this I will do together 
with you.’ They all saw it and many were 
envious of me. Yes, all the royal princesses 
would have given their lives for that one 
look which exalted me and made me proud, 
and yet that exclusive gift was reserved 
only for the Lady of Quardman. How I 
felt at that moment I cannot describe in 
words; it seemed heaven itself came down 
or myself was lifted into the celestial 
heights.” 

“Do you see, my Queen? You had for- 
gotten all that.” 
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“Wait, don’t interrupt me. After that, 
Seda, I heard nothing. My whole being 
was wrapped up in a blissful, ecstatic feel- 
ing. | was suddenly aroused from my trance 
by the whisper of the Queen Mother 
beside whom I stood: ‘Kneel down with 
me and pray to God that He will give me 
and your King a long life.’ 

“And together we knelt down. I prayed 
ardently, prayed such as I had never pray- 
ed in all my life. And the tears were flow- 
ing from my eyes like a running fountain. 
Were they tears of joy, or tears in premoni- 
tion of my future trials, I could not tell. 
When the coronation and the Mass were 
over and the scribes started to chant their 
melodies, they came to embrace the King, 
first the bishops, then the Queen Mother, 
then the King of Georgia, then the princes, 
and lastly the princesses and the young- 
ladies. 

“Among the young ladies I was the first 
to kiss the King’s right hand and my lips 
trembled. As I withdrew I felt that my 
face was aflame. I rushed to my mother 
and together we eased our way to the rear 
of the crowd who had opened a path for 
us and were blessing my name.” 

“The King came out of the church sur- 
rounded by the bishops and the princes. 
He mounted the royal steed, a magnificent 
creature with golden trappings supporting 
the purple royal umbrella. The King was 
surrounded by the Strategos who led the 
procession, the Crown-bearer on his right, 
and the bearer of the royal banner on his 
left, followed by the armoured company 
of his guards. The royal and princely fa- 
milies completed the procession. 

“As to the enthusiasm of the crowds out- 
side the Cathedral and in the streets of 
the City, it is impossible to describe it. The 


whole City of Dovin, as if turned into one 
eye, one breath, and one soul, was breath- 
lessly waiting for the King’s appearance. 
And when the banner of the Strategos first 
appeared the people gave out a shout which 
shook the whole city, reverberating through 
the streets, the public squares, the pyra- 
mids, the turrets and as far as the fortresses 
outside the city. 

“Upon our return to the palace we went 
to congratulate the King. The ladies of 
royalty, the princes and the princesses and 
their families were all there. After we 
had congratulated the King the Queen 
Mother made me sit beside her and talked 
to me intimately. What she had seen in 
me I did not know but I could see that 
she was heartily devoted to me. Contrary 
to the accepted custom she kept us with 
her foz a long time. As we were ready to 
take our leave she took off this necklace 
from her neck and putting it on mine said: 

“*This is the gift of Emperor Basil Arsha- 
kuni to the Queen of Ashot the First. She 
made me a present of it and now I am 
giving it to you as the future queen. Your 
successor shall inherit it from you, thus the 
gift of the last scion of the Arshakunis 
shall never be lost in the family of Bagradit 
kings.’ 

“Saying it, she embraced me and kissed 
me. 

“It was already decided. I was the King’s 
bethrothed. After that, you can guess the 
happiness which awaited me in the King’s 
palace. But, alas, I dread to think that all 
these are doomed to remain as sweet mem- 
ories . . including this necklace which 
first caressed my neck in the happiest mo- 
ments of my life. 


(To be Continued) 
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H. Kurdian, Reviewing Editor 


TURKISH TEXTILES AND VELVETS XIV-XVI 
CENTURIES by Tashsin Oz, Curator of Topkapu 
Saray Musem. Folio, pp. 120, with 12 colored and 
24 black and white cuts, boards. Ankara, 1950. 


This is an interesting and welcome publication 
presenting an important collection of Turkish 
textiles and velvets in the Museum of Topkapu 
Saray, Istanbul, Turkey. 

In his Foreword the author says: “Within the 
last fifty years a great deal has been written about 
old Turkish textiles, and yet up until now no 
publication has appeared in Turkey on this im- 
portant subject.” We agree with the author on 
the latter remark. The reason for this is perhaps 
the fact that during the Ottoman rule the “home” 
arts, such rugs, textiles, velvets pottery, metal 
works etc. were not considered important enough 
to merit attention and preservation as compared 
to the highly valuable archaeological explora- 
tions which were carried on within the boundaries 
of the late Ottoman Empire. 

Even these archaeological findings, however, 
were subjected to some obvious prejudicial dis- 
crimination. Either by ignorance or religious 
fanaticism, Christians in general, and the Armen- 
ians in particular, were denied representation in 
these explorations. This discrimination no doubt 
was detrimental to the completion of organized 
museums in the Ottoman Empire. 

Today perhaps we can expect a better under- 
standing and more sensible appreciation of the 
cultural product of all the peoples of old Turkey. 
Speaking of past Turkish vandalism and neglect, 
Tahsim Bey writes: 

“Thus, a considerable part of our works of art 
important beyond imagination in quality and 
quantity for ages has either been destroyed or 
disposed of through neglect and lack of interest.” 
I would like to call attention, however, to the 
fact that Armenian antique dealers saw the im- 
portance of these works of art and exported them 
all over the world for safe keeping with collectors 
or institutions of collection while Turkish au- 
thorities neglected to care for them and exposed 
them to destruction. A good illustration of this 
is the Kutahia potteries, the oldest collection of 
which was made by the Mekhitarist Fathers of 
Venice, Italy. More than a century later the Top- 
kapu Saray Museum made a collection of Kutahia 
potteries when the best specimens already had 
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found their way into public or private collections 
of Europe. Moreover, Armenians outside of Tur- 
key have done more for the study and the intro- 
duction of Kutahia potteries than Turkish scholars 
who enjoyed the advantage of having at their 
disposal important edifices, the archives, and other 
essential material. 

Of course we cannot blame Tahsin Bey and his 
collaborators for things which happened before 
their time. I only hope that a spirit of closer co- 
operation, tolerance and understanding might be 
brought about in the general concern for the 
redemption and the preservation of cultural pro- 
ducts of the past within the present boundary of 
Turkey. 

Mr. Tahsin commences his work with the Turk- 
ish textiles and velvets of the 14th century with 
bits of informtaion which he gleans from as early 
as the Seljuk era. He omits, somehow, the famous 
quotation of Marco Polo in regard to the textiles 
and their weaves in what was then known as the 
land of the Seljuks. There are other omissions 
which I do not intend to expand because this is 
not the proper place either for criticisms or ex- 
pansions. 

The next chapter covers the 15th century which 
includes a very interesting document dated 1452, 
— an edict of the Chinese Emperor King-Tai in 
Chinese and Uygur, ordering the exportation of 
various kinds of silks to Turkey. His chapter on 
the 16th century includes many important and 
interesting documents which I would like to have 
seen in complete detail reprinted in this valuable 
work. 

This work of Mr. Tahsin is also valuable for its 
reproductions of the textiles in color, as well as 
in black and white. It is a must for all those 
who want a factual work on the so-called Turkish 
textiles and velvets. The documents presented in 
this volume are valuable to anyone who is inter- 
ested in Near Eastern textiles, as well as other 
arts of this area. We hope Mr. Tahsin will con- 
tinue his fine work, offering us additional such 
valuable works in regard to the treasures of Top- 
kapu Saray Museum. 

* * * 
TURK KUMAS VE KADIFELERI, Second 
Volume, XVII-XIX century, by Tahsin Oz. Folio, 
Pp. 264 in colors, with cuts. Istanbul, 1951. Cloth, 
price $4.00. Text in Turkish. 





This volume is a continuation of the last volume 
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of the preceding work, and with the same meticul- 
osity, deals with the textiles and the velvets now 
preserved at the Topkapi Saray Museum. The 
author has a richer supply of material and, na- 
tvrally, this volume constitutes a greater treasure 
on the subject. I do not find it necessary to ela- 
borate on this material here except to r 

heartily the students of textiles, and particularly 
those of the Near East, to see these two excellent 
volumes of Mr. Tahsin Oz who indeed has done 
a job worthy of highest praise. 

H. KURDIAN 


* + * 


THE TOPKAPU SARAY MUSEUM 


I visited Istanbul about the end of February 
this year. As a visitor, my greatest desire was 
to see the interesting Topkapu Saray Museum of 
Istanbul which to me was a must, together with 
Aia Sofia, and I must admit that I was well re- 
warded for my pains. 

I feel so inadequate to describe the now de- 
nuded architectural glory of the great cathedral 
of the Byzantines. My only reaction at the time 
of my visit, and now that I contemplate, was one 
of silent awe at the magnificence of the famed 
Santa Sofia. The elaborate and extensive array 
of ancient mosaics did not simplify the matter of 
observaiton. One remains utterly helpless in 
wonder and amazement at the loftiness of the 
edifice and the divine beauty of its decorations. 

The Topkapu Saray Museum, however, was 
different. A sprawling set of old palace buildings 
in one of the most beautiful spot in this gem of 
the cities, Constantinople, has been converted into 
a series of museums of led “minor,” or indus- 
trial arts. The Topkapu Saray Museum is not 
one building; it is a series of museums linked 
together with small sign posts and arrows which 
direct the visitor traffic through roped channels. 
The old palace buildings adapted best possible 
to meet the requirements of a fairly modern 
museum. Nevertheless, the palace has remained 
a palace. The result is quite interesting, just like 
a chain of The Thousand and One Nights stories, 
modernized to some extent, and permiting the 
rooms of the old palace to display their wealth to 
the visitor. 

The collection contains everything of interest: 
textiles, rugs, porcelain, pottery, silver, copper etc., 
each in a separate room or chain of rooms. The 
arrangements perhaps is not as it should be. Cer- 
tain objects are overcrowded, or over supplied, 
whereas others are not sufficiently represented. 
Silver, gold and copper manufactured in Istanbul 
was not fully represented. On the other hand, 
there was a great abundance of Chinese porcelain, 
overflowing the show cases. 

There is a lot to be done yet to make the Top- 
kapu Saray Museum useful for students and re- 
searchers. Most of the articles on display are 
not numbered, thus one is unable to secure photos 
of anything which he wants to study more minute- 
ly. Nor was there an available guide book or 
catalog. I felt this lack more keenly when I visit- 
ed the pottery room and saw the Kutahia potteries 
on display. As a collector of ancient Kutahia 
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potteries, naturally I was highly pleased with the 
large, although repetitious, collection on display. 
As I am gathering material for a book on the his- 
tory and the art of Kutahia potteries, I was anx- 
ious to get some pictures of the Topkapu collec- 
tion but was unable to do so because, without 
numbers, it was difficult for me to describe the 
ones I wanted to be photographed, so I had to 
pass it up for some better opportunity. I feel 
constrained to say that later I was assured that 
Mr. Tahsin Oz would have done his best to assist 
me had he been there during my visit. Unfortu- 
nately, due to me departure, I was deprived of the 
good opportunity offered me to meet the very 
capable Curator of Topkapu Museum. I keenly 
regret that I was unable to see him personally 
and to benefit from his assistance in this and 
other equally important matters. 

I would like to bring these few lines to a close 
again urging all who are interested in the art of 
the Near East, when they visit Istanbul, to do their 
best to visit the Museum of Topkapu Saray. Mr. 
Tahsin Oz should be congratulated for being able, 
against great odds, to open the doors of this 
museum to the general public which in past years 
was the privilege of a few. 

H. KURDIAN 
* * * 
THE ARMENIAN CHURCH MUSEUM 
AND THE ARCHIVES 


While in Istanbul a telephone call secured for 
me a much desired appointment with His Holi- 
ness, the Armenian Patriarch of Istanbul, although 
he was ill in bed. suffering from a painful rheu- 
matism. Our visit was both cordial and intimate. 
His Holiness, Garegin Patriarch Khatchatourian, 
is indeed a charming and highly intelligent ec- 
clesiastical, endowed with a great appreciation 
and understanding of cultural things, as well as 
a strong will and determination for the achieve- 
ment of his praiseworthy plans. 

During our conversation he informed me about 
his plan to found an ecclesiastical museum in the 
immediate neighborhood of the Patriarchate un- 
der his direct supervision. In this museum all 
Armenian manuscripts scattered in the jurisdic- 
tion of the Patriarchate will be collected, cleaned, 
restored and classified. A similar collection will 
be made of all antiquities scattered in Armenian 
churches which are not essential to the ritual. Such 
an institution will offer facility of inspection to 
all those who are interested in Armenian manu- 
scripts and objects of art. The thing in this pro- 
ject which pleases me the most is that, from now 
on, much of the mutilated, misused, and looted 
church collections which were the object of stupid 
negligence, criminal vandalism and usurpation, 
not only will be recaptured but will be protected 
in the safety of the supervision and direct control 
of the Patriarchate. I would like to remind my 
readers that a great deal of these valuable manu- 
scripts have been removed and sold far and wide, 
without any benefit to the owner church or the 
people. Usurping individuals have looted the 
public institution for their own selfish gain. We 
hope it will not be long before the budding Ar- 
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menian Church Museum will become a fully estab- 
lished institution available to all visitors of Istan- 
bul. 
His Holiness also informed me that he has 
launched the publication of a periodical dedicated 
to the Armenian Church and general culture 
which at the same time will serve as the official 
organ of the Patriarchate. The name of the new 
publication is SHOGHAKAT. I am happy to 
say that the first number already has been issued 
of which I have received a copy. Although the 
new periodical has a great deal of room for im- 
provement, His Holiness and his assistants are to 
be commended for making the first issue so rich 
in content with practically nothing to start with 
in Istanbul. Very naturally the succeeding issues 
will be better and bigger. One day we hope Shog- 
hakat will put out its year book, supplemented 
by a series of good and worthwhile books. 

His Holiness has also classified the Patriarchal 
archives which until now were a useless heap, 
covered with dust, and subject to neglect, the ele- 
ments and the rodents. This archive material is 
of great importance because it supplies factual in- 
formation about Armenians in various parts, in- 
formation which today is impossible to obtain 
from any other source. 

His Holiness’ greatest project, however, is the 
founding of a much needed religious seminary 
in Turkey. The primary intention is to start with 
a modest beginning, consisting of eight students 
under his direct supervision, probably in the Pa- 
triarchate building itself. The need of trained 
clergymen for the Armenian church in Turkey 
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has now become an imperative necessity. The 
field has been neglected for many years until today 
it has become a compelling need. I have no 
doubt that His Holiness will suceed in this pro- 
ject, as well as the other plans which he has init- 
iated, and I trust Armenians everywhere will sup- 
port him with their generous contributions. 

It might be of interest to my readers to know 
that Istanbul did not yield a great deal of objects 
to my collection. The manuscripts I was able to 
find and purchase were ordinary to say the least. 
A few of them were of limited importance, such 
as a book of voyages in Asia by an Armenian 
dated 1821, partly illustrated in colors. A trans- 
lation of a Byzantine historian dated 1772. A 
diary of Yeghishe Demirjibashian dated 1895. 
Antique shops did not offer any thing of value, 
however it was fun to hope for and to hunt. 

We saw a few presentable 18th century manu- 
scripts of the Four Gospels whose owners de- 
manded fabulous prices, due no doubt to their 
ignorance. It was painful to see even these manu- 
scripts kept under such careless conditions, sub- 
ject to moisture. Just to illustrate the state of the 
mind of some of those dealers I would like to re- 
late the following incident. One day I was shown 
two manuscripts, the Volume XVII copies of the 
usual Four Gospels, minus the bindings, and cer- 
tainly very poorly kept. I was asked $300 for 
the two, a price disproportionately high for such 
manuscripts. When in desperation I made a very 
attractive offer to save them from eventual ruin, 
the owner jacked up his price 14 times the original 

H. KURDIAN 
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Readers of ‘‘The Armenian Review’’ 
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| The Hairenik 
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: NOW IN ITS NINETEENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


As a weekly digest of news of interest to people 
of Armenian stock, or people interested in Armeniana 


THE HAIRENIK WEEKLY stands unchallenged. 


The small sum of $4.00 will bring to you 
52 issues of THE HAIRENIK WEEKLY 
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ANNOUNCEMENT IS MADE OF THE PUBLICATION OF A 
. NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK 


“THE ARMENIAN AMERICAN 
IN WORLD WAR Il” 


‘By JAMES H. TASHJIAN | 


Under preparation for more than a year and one half, “The Armenian 
American in World War II” will present a documented history of the 
accomplishments, both military and civilian, of Armenian Americans in 
the last world conflict. In its about 550 pages of literature, it will relate 
of the inspiring story of an American nationality group in war time— 
a story that deserves full and faithful chronicling. The Armenian 
American in World War II is not an album. It is a book, a history, a 
testimony of sacrifice and achievement for the cause of freedom. Fully 
illustrated, the work will carry about 400 pictures of hero servicemen. 
It is a story that will bring added glory to the patriotic record of a 
courageous people. 


In eight major sections, THE ARMENIAN AMERICAN IN 
WORLD WAR II will chronicle faithfully the greatness of a great story. 
It will memorialize the sacrifices of the hero dead, the epic courage of a 
cordon of nationally famed servicemen; it will serve as a source of 
inspiration to a world again darkened by the clouds of war. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THIS NEW WORK ARE BEING 
ACCEPTED NOW. THIS WILL BE A LIMITED EDITION 
WORK, AND READERS ARE COUNSELED TO RESERVE 
COPIES IMMEDIATELY. CONTEXT PAPER USED IS AN 
EXCELLENT GRADE OF SEMI-GLOSS STOCK. THE 
BOOK WILL BE BEAUTIFULLY BOUND IN CLOTH. 
THERE WILL BE PREFATORY STATEMENTS BY LOUIS 
JOHNSON, FORMER SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, PAUL 
GRIFFITH, FORMER ASS’T SEC. OF DEFENSE, GEORGE 
CRAIG, PAST NATIONAL COMMANDER, AMERICAN 
LEGION, AND BRIG. GEN. HAIG SHEKERJIAN. 


Apply Hairenik Assn., 212 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. 
$ 6.00 PER COPY 











